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SIR, 

HE greateſt honour of hu- 
Ig man life, is to live well with 
men of merit; and I hope 
JAR IL 6 . | 

SAFE You will pardon me the va- 
y of publiſhing, by this means, my 
Wppincſs in being able to name You 


* 


Pong my friends. The converſation 
a gentleman, that has a refined 
A 2 taſte 
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SIR, | 
| KY HE greateſt honour of hu- 
man life, 1s to live well with 
men of merit; and I hope 
PATE You will pardon me the va- 

y of publiſhing, by this means, my 
ppineſs in being able to name You 
zong my friends. The converſation 
a gentleman, that has a refined 
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taſte of letters, and a diſpoſition in! 


which thoſe letters found nothing to ; 
correct, but very much to exert, is: 
good fortune too uncommon to 4 
enjoyed in filence : In others, the 

greateſt buſineſs of learning is to weel 4 
the ſoil; in you, it had nothing eli 
to do, but to bring forth fruit. Af, 
fability, complacency, and generoſit 
of heart, which are natural to Vo 
wanted nothing from literature, bu 
to refine and direct the application 
of them. After I have boafted I ha 
ſome ſhare in your familiarity, I kno 
not how to do You the juſtice of «i 
lebrating You for the choice of # 1 
elegant, and wor thy acquaintance, will 
whom You live in the happy cornmi 
nication of generous ſentiments, whi 
contribute, not only to Jour on 1 
mutual entertainment and impro 
ment, but to the honour and {MW 
vice of your country, Zeal for er 
| publ 


( 


DEDICATION. 


| inf ablick good is the characteriſtick 
to hf a man of honour, and a gentle- 
18 3 nan, and muſt: take place of plea- 
> baWuares, profits, and all other private 
the Fratifications. Whoever wants this mo- 
weel ive, is an open enemy, or an inglo- 
elt gious neuter to mankind, in propor- 
Al, hon to the miſapplied advantages with 
roſii Which nature and fortune have bleſſed 
Youl Sim, But You have a ſoul animated 
bu vith nobler views, and know that the 
ation iſtinction of wealth and plenteous 
I haWircumſtances, is a tax upon an honeſt 
knoWind, to endeavour, as much as the 
of a ecurrences of life will give him leave, 
of i guard the propertics-of others, and 
„ wit e vigilant for the good of his fellow- 
mm Mubjects. 
wh This generous inclination, no man 
r ou oſſeſſes in a warmer degree than your- 
prof; which, that heaven would re- 
d {Ward with long poſſeſſion of that re- 
for 4 utation into which You have made 
pub A 3 ſo 
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ſo early an entrance, the reputation off 
a man of ſenſe, a good citizen, andfi 
agreeable companion, a difintereſtedſ 
friend, and an unbiaſſed patriot, uf 
the hearty prayer of, J 
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S I R, 


Your moſt Obliged 


and moſt Obedient, 


Humble Seryant, 
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Nimirum inſanus paucis videatur, ed qudd 
axima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem. 
| Ho. Sat. 3 = 2. V. 120. 


Few think theſe mad, for moſt, like theſe, 
\re fick and troubled with the ſame diſcaſe, Ca ZM. 


ER E is a reſtleſs endeavour in the mind 
of man after happineſs. This appetite is 
8 Tc wrought into the original frame of our 
} 2 nature, and exerts 'itfelf in all parts of 
che creation that are endued with any 
— degree of thought or ſenſe. But as 
human mind is dignified by a more comprehenſive 
ulty than can be found in the inferior animals, 
is natural for men not only to have an eye, each 
his own happineſs, but alſo to endeavour to pro- 


- 
— 
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ie that of others in the ſame rank of being: and 
proportion to the penerofity that is ingredient in the 
per of the ſoul, the object of its benevolence is of 
Nerger and narrower extent. There is hardly a fpirit 
on earth ſa mean and contracted, as to centre all 

| A 4 regards 


LAN. 
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regards on its own intereſt, excluſive of the reſt of 
mankind, Even the ſelfiſh man has ſome ſhare of love, 
| which he beſtows on his family and his friends. A no. 
bler mind hath at heart the common intereſt of the ſo- 
Ciety or country of which he makes a part. And there 
| is ſtill a more diffuſive ſpirit, whoſe being or intentions 
| reach the whole maſs of mankind, and are continued 
i" beyond the preſent age, to a ſucceſhon of future gene- 
rations. << FH | 
| | The advantage arifing to him who hath a tincture of > 
| | this generoſity on his ſoul, is, that he is affected with 
| a ſublimer joy than can be comprehended by one who i; 
[| | deſtitute of that noble reliſh. The happineſs of the ret 
| of mankind hath a natural connexion with that of a rea. 
ſonable mind. And in proportion, as the actions of 
each individual contribute to this end, he muſt be 
thought to deſerve well or ill both of the world and of 
himſelf. I have in a late paper, obſerved, that men who 
Have no reach of thought do oft miſplace their affe&ionz 
on the means, without reſpe&t to the end, and by a; 
prepoſterous deſire of things in themſelves indifferent, 
torego the enjoyment of that happineſs which thoſk * 
things are inftrumental to obtain. This obſervation hes 
been conſidered with regard to criticks and miſers ; ! 
ſhall now apply it to Free thinkers. Y 
Liberty and truth are the main points which theſ: 
2 retend to have in view; to proceed there. 
ore methodically, I will endeavour to ſhew in the firt 3 
Prog that liberty and truth are not in themſelves deſirable, 8 
ut only as they relate to a farther end. And fecondly, i 
that the ſort of liberty and truth (allowing them thoſe 
5 names) which our Free-thinkers uſe all their induſtry s 
| 8 promote, is deſtructive of that end, viz. human hapf- 
1 neſs: And conſequently that ſpecies, as ſuch, initcad, 
| of being encouraged or eſteemed, merit the deteſtation 
and abhorrence of all honeſt men. And in the la: XR 
place, I deſign to ſhew, that under the pretence of at 
vancing liberty and truth, they do in reality promo: i 
the two contrary evils, I 
As to the firſt point, it has been obſerved that i!! 
the duty of each particular perſon to aim at the happ' 
nels of his fellow-creatures ; and that as this vids! 
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ing encouragement to their vices. 
he fit portant truths of which they would convince mank ad ? 
nat there is no ſuch thing as a wiſe and juſt provi- 
Nence; that the mind of man is corporeal ; that re- 
| Wi-21on is a ſtate- trick, contrived to make men honeſt 
try 10 ad virtuous, and to procure a ſubſiſtence to others for 
i111 eaching and exhorting them to be ſo; that the good 
av . 


> ftayon Poſpel, are fables and impoſtures : from believing that 
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of a wider or narrower extent, it argues a mind more 


, les virtuous. Hence it follows, that a liberty of do- 
\ no. 8 


good actions which conduce to the felicity of man- 


Find, and a knowledge of ſuch truths as might either 
ive us pleaſure in the contemplation of them, or direct 
Pur conduct to the great ends of life, are valuable per- 


Fections. 
erty to commit murder or adultery, before the wholeſom 


But ſhall a good man, therefore, prefer a li- 


eſtraint of divine and human laws? Or ſhall a wiſe 


man prefer the knowledge of a troubleſome and afflicting 
Rruth, before a pleaſant error that would chear his foul 
*Svith joy and comfort, and be attended with no ill con- 
ſequences? Surely no man of common ſenſe would thank 
Sim, who had put it in his power to execute the ſudden 
uggeſtions of a fit of paſſion or madneſs, or imagine 
Simſelf obliged to a perion, who by forwardly informing 


im of ill news, had cauſed his ſoul to anticipate that 


Worrow which ſhe would never have felt, ſo long as the 
yungrateſul truth lay concealed. 


Let us then reſpect the happineſs of our ſpecies, and 
n this light examine the proceedings of the Free-think- 


ers. From what giants and monſters would theſe knight- 
Strrants undertake to free the world? From the ties that 


future judgment, and from the terrors of a troubled 
onſcience, not by reforming men's lives, but by giv- 
What are thoſe im- 


1dings of life and immortality brought to light by the 
e are made in the image of God, they would degrade 


5 3 to an opinion that we are on a level with the beatts 
Plat periſh. What pleaſure or what advantage do 


ele notions bring to mankind? Is it of any uſe 


; o the f ublick that good men ſhould loſe the com- 
Portable proſpect of a reward to their virtue, or the 
icked be encouraged to perſiſt in their impicty, from 
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an aſſurance that they ſhall not be puniſhed for it here. 
after. 
Allowing, therefore, theſe men to be patrons « 
liberty and truth, yet it is of ſuch truths and that for 
of liberty which makes them juſtly be looked upot 
| as enemies to the peace and happineſs of the world. 
| But upon a thorough and impartial view it will be found 
that their endeavours, inſtead of advancing the cauſe «/ 
| liberty and truth, tend only to introduce flavery anc 
" error among men. 'There are two parts in our nature, 
on the baſer, which conſiſts of our ſenſes and paſſions, an 
| the more noble and rational, which is properly the 
| ö human part, the other being common to us with brute: 
| The inferior part is generally much ſtronger, and has al. - 
ways the ſtart of reaſon, which if in the perpetus 
f ſtruggle between them, it were not aided from hes 
ven by religion, would almoſt univerſally be vanquiſhed, 
and man become a ſlave to his paſſions, which as it i 
| the moſt grievous and ſhameful ſlavery, ſo it is the ge. 
| nuine reſult of that liberty which is propoſed by over. 
| turning religion. Nor is the other part of their deſig: 
f better executed. Look into their pretended truths; 
y are they not ſo many wretched abſurdities, maintain. 
eil in oppoſition to the light of nature and divine re. 
velation by ſly innuendos and cold jeſts, by ſuch pititu 7 
ſophiſms and ſuch confuſed and indigeſted notions, tha 7? 
one would vehemently ſuſpect thoſe men uſurped the 
name of Free-thinkers, with the ſame view that hy 
pocrites do that of godlineſs, that it may ſerve for?: 
.cloke to cover the contrary defect ? 
I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a parallel reflexio 
| on theſe three ſpecies, who ſeem to be allied by a cer. 
tuin agreement in mediocrity of underſtanding. 4 
critick is entirely given up to the purſuit of learning; 
| when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his 1mag} 
| nation livelier, or his manners more polite than tho: 
of other men? Is it obſerved that a miſer, when he hs 
acquired his ſuperfluous eſtate, eats, drinks, or ſleep: 
with more ſatisfaction, that he has a chearfuller mind 
or reliſhes any of the enjoy ments of life better than hi 
neighbours ? The Free-thinkers plead hard for a licence 
to think freely; they have it: but what uſe do the- 


make 
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make of it? Are they eminent for any ſublime diſcove- 
T ries in any of the arts and ſciences? have they been au- 
© thors of any inventions that conduce to the well-being 
of mankind? Do their writings ſhew a greater depth 
of deſign, a clearer method, or more juſt and correct 
reaſoning than thoſe of other men? 
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critick and miſer are only ridiculous an 
creatures, while the Free-thinker is alſo a pernicious 
= one. | 
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There is a great reſemblance in their * but the 


contemptible 


Wepxespay, June 17. 


Non miſſura cutem niſi plena cruoris hirudo. 
Hor. Ars Poet, v. ult, 


Sticking like leaches, till they burſt with blood, 
Ros common, 


To the honoured NesToR Irows1De, Eſq; 


SIR, Middle- Temple, June 12. 


RESUMING you may ſometimes condeſcend 

to take cognizance of ſmall enormities, I here 
lay one before you, which I proceed to without far- 
ther apology, as well knowing the beſt compliment to 
a man of buſineſs is to come to the point. 
There is a filly habit among many of our minor 
orators, who difplay their eloquence in the ſeveral 
coffee-houſes of this fair city, to the no ſmall annoy- 
ance of confiderable numbers of her majeſty's ſpruce 
and loving ſubjects, and that is a humour they have 
got of twiſting off your buttons. Theſe ingenious 
« gentlemen are not able to advance three words till 
* they have got faſt hold of one of your buttons ; but 


| © as ſoon as they have procured ſuch an excellent han- 


dle for diſcourſe, they will indeed proceed with great 


& © elocucion. I know not how well ſome may have eſcap- 
ed, but for my part 


J have often met with them to 
A 6 1 my- 


. * © 
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my coſt; having 1 believe within theſe three years laſt 
paſt been argued out of ſeveral dozens ; inſomuch that 
I have for ſome time ordered my taylor to bring me 
home with cvery ſuit a dozen at leaſt of ſpare ones, 
to ſupply the place of ſuch as from time to time are 
detached as an help to diſcourſe, by the vehement 
gentlemen before mentioned. This way of holding a 
man in diſcourſe is much practiſed in the coffee-houles 
within the city, and does not indeed ſo much prevail 
at the politer end of the town. It is likewiſe more 
frequently made uſe of among the ſmall politicians, than 
any other body of men; I am therefore ſomething 
cautious of entering into a controverſy with this fpecies 


of ſtateſmen, eſpecially the younger fry ; for it you 


offer in the leaſt to diſſent from any thing that one 
of theſe advances, he immediately ſteps up to you, 
takes hold of one of your buttons, and indeed will toon 
convince you of the ftrength of his argumentation, 
I remember upon the news of Dunkirk's being deli- 
vered into our hands, a briſk little fellow, a poli- 
tician and an able engineer, had got into the middle 
of Batſon's cofice houſe, and was fortifying Gravel- 
ing for the ſervice of the moſt chriſtian king, with 
all imaginable expedition. The work was carried 
on with ſuch ſuccels, that in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour's time, he had made it almoſt impregnable, and, 
in the opinion of ſeveral worthy citizens who had 
gathered round him, full as ſtrong both by ſea and 
land as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I happened 
however unadviiedly to attack ſome of his out-works; 
upon which, to ſhow his great ſkill likewiſe in the 
offenſive part, he immediately made an aſſault upon 
one of my buttons, and carried it in leſs than two 
minutes, notwithitanding I made as handſom a de- 
fence as was poſiible, He had likewiſe inveſted a 
ſecond, and would certainly have been maſter of that 
too in a very little time, had not he been diverted from 
this enterpriſe by the arrival of a courier, who 
brought advice that his preſence was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in the diſpoſal of a beaver; apon which he 
raited the ſiege, and indeed retired with ſome pred: 


| « Pitation, In the cottce-houles here about the Temple, 
N 6 you" 
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hat ticks for about two buttons a day, and many times for 
me less. 1 had yeſterday the good fortune to receive 
Cs, very conſiderable additions to my knowledge in ſtate 
are affairs, and I find this morning, that it has not ſtood 
ent me in above a button, In moſt of the eminent coffee- 
g a houſes at the other end of the town, for example, 
uſes to go no farther than Wills in Covent-Garden, the 
vail company is ſo refined, that you may hear and be 
ore heard, and not be a button the worſe for it. Beſides 
han the gentleman beſore- mentioned, there are others who 
hing Fare no leſs active in their harang ues, but with gentle 
ecies F ſervices rather than robberies. Iheſe while they are 
you F improving your underſtanding, are at the ſame time 
one ſetting ott your perſon; they will new-plait and ad- 
you, IF juſt your neckcloth. 

oon But tho? I can bear with this kind of orator, who 
tion. is ſo humble as to aim at- the good-will of his hearer 
deli- f by being his valet de chambre, I muit rebel againſt 
poli- F another fort of them. There are ſome, Sir, that do 
iddle RF not ſtick to take a man by the collar when they have 
-avel- a mind to perſuade him. It is your buſineſs, 1 hum- 
with 2X Þ!y preſume, Mr. Ironſide, to interpoſe, that a man is 
arried not brought over to his opponent by force of arms, 


of an It were requiſite therefore that you ſhould name a cer- 
„and, UF tain interval, which ought to be preſerved between 


) had che ſpeaker and him to whom he ſpeaks. For ſure 
a and no man has a right, becauſe I am not of his opi- 
pened nion, to take any of my clothes from me, or dreſs me 
orks; according to his own liking. I aſſure you the moſt 
in the becoming thing to me in che world is in a campaign 
upon FF periwig to wear one fide before and the other cait 
n two upon the collateral ſhoulder. But there is a friend of 
a de- mine who never talks to me but he throws that which 
ted a RF | wear forward upon my ſhoulder, fo that in reſtoring 
of that it to its place I loſe two or three hairs out of the lock 
d from upon my buttons; though I never touched him in my 
| who Whole life, and have been acquainted with him this 
neceſ- ten year. I have ſeen my eager friend in danger 
ich he MF} ſometime. of a quarrel by this ill cuſtom, for there 
pred are more young gentlemen who can feel than can 
'emple, F$ underſtand, It would be therefore a good office to 
« you "i ” my 
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tribute to their elocution, 
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© my good friend if you adviſed him not to collar any 
* 
man but one who knows what he means, and give 


it him as a ſtanding precaution in converſation, that 


none but a very good friend will give him the liberty 


of being ſeen, felt, heard, and underſtood all at once. 


I am, SIR, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


- 


Jonannes MisocnirosoPH vs, 


P. S. I have a ſiſter who ſaves herſelf from being 
* handled by one of theſe manual rhetoricians by giving 
him her fan to play with; but I appeal to you in the 
behalf of us poor helpleſs men.” 


June 15, 1713 

AM of opinion, that no orator or ſpeaker in pub. 
I lick or private has any right to meddle with any bo. 
dy's clothes but his own. I indulge men in the liber 
of laying with their own hats, fumbling in their ow: 
—— ettling their own periwigs, toſſing or twiſting 
their heads, and all other mae which _ con. 
ut pronounce it an infringe- 

ment of the Engliſh liberty for a man to keep his neigh" 
bour's perſon in cuſtody in order to force an hearing: 
and farther declare, that all aſſent given by an audit 
under ſuch conſtraint, is of itſelf void and of no effect. 
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No gg. Tnunspax, June 18, 


——Sed te decor iſte, quod optas, 
Eſſe vetat, votoque tuo tua forma repugnat, 
OvIiD. Met. I. . v. 488. 


But ſo much youth, with ſo much beauty join'd, 


Oppoſe the ſtate, which thy deſires deſign'd, DRY DEN. 


3 O ſuffer ſcandal (ſays ſomebody) is the tax which 
| every perſon of merit pays to the publick ; and 
my lord Verulam finely obſerves, that a man who has 
no virtue in himſelf, ever envies virtue in others. I 
know not how it comes to paſs, but detraction, through 
all ages, has been found a vice which the fair ſex too 
= eaſily give into. Not the Roman ſatyriſt could uſe them 
= with more ſeverity than they themſelves do one another. 
Some audacious criticks, in my opinion, have lanched 
out a little too far when they take upon them to prove, 
Zin oppoſition to hiſtory, that Lais was a woman of as 
much virtue as beauty, which violently diſpleaſing the 
hrynes of thoſe times, they ſecretly prevailed with the 


hiſtorians to deliver her down to poſterity under the in- 


have the greateſt regard imaginable to that ſofter 


ſpecies, yet am J ſorry to find they have very little for 


Ithemſelves. So far are they from being tender of one 
another's reputation, that they take a malicious pleaſure 
in deſtroying it. My lady the other day, when Jack 
Nas aſking who could be ſo baſe to ſpread ſuch a report 


about Mrs.—anſwered, None, you may be ſure, but 


a woman, A little after, Dick told my lady, that he 
ad heard Florella hint as if Cleora wore artificial teeth. 
The reaſon is, ſaid ſhe, becauſe Cleora firſt gave out, 
Bhat Florella owed her complexion to a waſh. 'I'hus the 
duſtrious pretty creatures take pains by invention, to 
row blemuhes on each other, when they do not con- 
Wer that there is a profligate ſet of fellows too ready 
Wo taint the character of the virtuous, or blaſt the charms 
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of the blooming rages. The young lady, from whom ' 


I had the honour © 
ſerves, or rather claims, protection from our ſex, ſince ſo 


barbarouſſy treated by her own. Certainly they ought 


to defend inngcence trom injury, who * ignorantly 


the occaſion of its being aſſaulted. Had the men been 


leſs liberal of their applauſes, the women had been more 


ſparing of theſe calumnious cenſures. 


To the GAR DIAN. 

SIR, 

Don't know at what nice point you fix the bloom 
[ of a young lady; but I am one who can juſt = 
back upon fifteen, My father dying three years ag 
left me under the care and direction of my mh 
with a fortune not profulely great, yet ſuch as might 
demand a very handſome ſettlement, if ever propolal; 


of marriage ſhould be offered. My mother, after the 


uſual time of retired mourning was over, was fo af 


fectionately indulgent to me, as to take me along with | 


receiving the following letter, de- 


in 


her in all her viſits ; but {till not thinking the gratined 
my youth enough, permitted me further to go win 
my relations to all the publick, chearful, but innocent 
entertainments, where the was too reſerved to appear 7 


herſelf. The two firit years of my teens were caly, 


gay and delightful. Every one careſſed me; the old 
ladies told me how finely I grew, and the young ones 
were proud of my company. But when the third 


my mother that pretty VIS Clary was ſhot up into: 


woman. The gentlemen begun now not to let ther 


eyes glance over me, and in moſt places I found m/ 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed ; but obſerved, the more | grew an 
the eſteem of their ſex, the more 1 loſt the favour d 


my own. Some of thoſe whom I had been familia 


r 


4 


5 


with, grew cold and indifferent: others miſtook, by 


deſign, my meaning, made me ſpeak what I nere 
thought, and fo by degrees took occaſion to break of 
all a:quaintance. There were ſeveral little inſignifican. 


reflections caſt upon me, as being a lady of a gre! | 
many quaintneſſes, and ſuch like, which I ſeemed us 


an 
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hom to take notice of. But my mother coming home about 
de- a week ago, told me there was a ſcandal ſpread about 
ce ſo town by my enemies, that would at once ruin me for 
ught "IF ever for a beauty: I earneſtly entreated her to know 
antly it; ſhe refuſed me, but yeſterday it diſcovered itſelf. 
been & Being in an aſſembly of gentlemen and ladies, one of 
more the gentlemen who had been very facetious to ſeveral 
of the ladies, at laſt turning to me, And as for you, 
Madam, Prior has already given us your character, 
That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 
loom Fine by degrees, yet beautifully leis. 
look | 
ago, 1 perceived immediately a malignant ſmile diſplay it- 
other, ſelf in the countenance of ſome of the ladies, which 
might they ſeconded with a ſcornful flutter of the fan; till 
polals one of them, unable any longer to contain, aſked the 
r the 2 gentleman if he did not remember what Congreve faid 
o af. about Aurelia, for ſhe thought it mighty pretty. He 
> Wi made no anſwer, but inſtantly repeated the verſes. 
atined 
) with The Malcibers who in the Minories ſweat, 
\ocent i And maſſive bars on ſtubborn anvils beat ; 
Lppcar al Deform'd themſelves, yet forge thoſe ſtays of ſteel, 
eaſy, 0 Which arm Aurelia with a ſhape to kill. 
he old : R | F | 
g ones This was no ſooner over, but it was eaſily diſcernible 
third t what an ill: natured ſatisfaction moſt of the company 
to tel book; and the more pleaſure they ſhowed by dwelling 
into: upon the two laſt lines, the more they increaſed my 
t ther trouble and confuſion. And now, Sir, after this te- 
d m. dious account, what would you adviſe me to? Is there 
inn no way to be cleared of theſe malicious calumnies? 
e, What is beauty worth, that makes the poſſeſſor thus 
- ilizl unhappy? Why was nature ſo laviſh of her gifts to 
ok, h we, as to make her kindneſs prove a cruelty ? They 
1 nere tell me my ſhape is delicate, my eyes ſparkling, my 
Sen lips I know not what, my cheeks, forſooth, adorned 
DIE with a juſt mixture of the roſe and lily; but I wiſh 
a ren this face was barely not diſagreeable, this voice harſh 
ned nl and unharmonious, theſe limbs only not deformed, 
„and then perhaps I might live eaſy and unmoleſted, 


© and 
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© and neither raiſe love and admiration in the men, nor © 


© ſcandal and hatred in the women. 


Your very humble tervant, 


CLARINA. 


The beſt anſwer I can make my fair correſpondent, 
is, That ſhe ought to comfort herſelf with this conſidera- 
tion, that thoſe who talk thus of her know it is falſe, but 
wiſh they could make others believe it true. It is not 
they think you deformed, but are vexed that they ther. 
ſelves were not as nicely framed. If you will take an old 
man's advice, laugh, and be not concerned at them: 
they have attained what they endeavoured if they make 
you uneaſy; for it is envy, that has made them fo. 1 
would not have you wiſh your ſhape one ſixtieth part of 
an inch diſproportioned, nor defire your face might be 
impoveriſhed with the ruin of half a feature, tho' num- 
bers of remaining beauties might make the loſs inſenſi- 
ble; but take courage, go into the brighteſt aſſemblies, 


and the world will quickly confeſs it to be ſcandal. Thus 7 


Plato, hearing it was aflerted by ſome perſons that he 1 
was a very bad man, I ſhall take care, ſaid he, to 


% live ſo, that no body will believe them.” 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a relation of matter 
of fact. A gay young ere in the country, not 
e 


many years ago, fell deſperately in love with a bloom- 
ing fine creature, whom give me leave to call Meliſſa. 


After a pretty long delay, and frequent ſolicitations, ** 
ſhe refuſed ſeveral others of larger eſtates, and conſented 7 


to make him happy. But they had not been married 


much above a twelve-month, till it appeared too true 


what Juba ſays, 


Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 


Polydore (for that was his name) finding himſelf grov. 
every day more uneaſy, and unwilling ſhe ſhould di 
cover the cauſe, for diverſion came up to town, and 
to avoid all ſuſpicions, brought Meliſſa along with him. 
After ſome ſtay here, Polydore was one day informed, 

a 


J. : 7 0 85. 
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* not be afraid of doing me Juſtice, becauſe peo le 
would think it may be a conceit below you on F 
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f ſcandal, had touched upon Meliſſa —— And was that 


| +# e filly thing ſo much talked of? How did ſhe ever grow 


to a toaſt ? For their parts they had eyes, as well as 


"of e men, but could not diſcover where her beauties lay. 
Polydore upon hearing this, flew immediately home, and 
gold Meliſſa, with the utmolt tranſport, that he was 


Dow fully convinced how numberleſs were her charms, 
&nce her own fex would not allow her any, 
Mr. IrxonsIDE, Button's Coffee-houſe. 
|] HAVE obſerved that this day you make mention 
: I of Will's Coffee-houſe, as a place where people 
are too polite to hold a man in diſcourſe by the button. 
Every body knows your honour frequents this houſe ; 
therefore they will take an advantage againſt me, and 
company was as civil as that at Will's, 
you would do ſo; Therefore pray your honour do 


is 
| occaſion to name the name of 


Your humble Servant, 


R DANIEL BuTTON. 


© © The young poets are in the back room, and take 
their places as you directed.“ 
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— — Cui mens divinior, atque os 7 
Magna ſonaturum — — HoR, Sat. 4. I. 1. v. 43. 
— — — — — who writes þ 
With fancy high, and bold and daring flights. Cx rx cn, 
1 
To NESTOR IAONSIDE, Eſq; 5 
5 
8 IR, Oxford, June 16, 1713. 


HE claſſical writers, according to your advice, 

are by no means negleted by me, while | 
purſue my ſtudies in divinity. I am perſuaded that 
cy are iountains of good ſenſe and eloquence ; and 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary for a young mind to 
form itſelf upon ſuch models. For by a careful ftudy 
of their ſtile and manner, we ſhall at leaſt avoid thoſe x 
faults, into which a youthful imagination is apt 0% 
hurry us; ſuch as luxuriance of fancy, licentiouſne: 
of ſtile, redundancy of thought, and falſe ornaments. 
As I have been flattered by my friends, that 1 have 
ſome genius for poetry, I ſometimes turn my 
thoughts that way; and with pleaſure reflect, tha 
I have got over that childiſh part of life, which de- 
lights in points and turns of wit; and that I ca 
hs a manly and rational ſatisfaction in that which ii 
called painting in poetry. Whether it be, that in the: 
copyings of nature, the object is placed in ſuch 1izhtz 
and circumitances as ſtrike the fancy agreeably ; oi 
whether we are ſurpriſed to find objects, that are ab- 
ſent, placed before our eyes; br whether it be our ad-. 
mization of the author's art and dexterity ; or whethe 
we amuſe ourſelves with comparing the picture and th: 
original; or rather (which is moiſt probable) becaur 
all theſe reaſons concur to affect us, we are wonder 
fully charmed with theſe drawings after the life, du 
magick that raiſes apparitions 1n the fancy. | 
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« Landſkips, or ſtill life, work much Jeſs upon us, 
than repreſentations of the poſtures or paſſions of liv- 
ing creatures. Again, thoſe paſſions or poſtures ſtrike 
us more or leſs in proportion to the eaſe or violence 
of their motions. An horſe grazing moves us leſs than 


one ftretching in a race, and a racer leſs than one in 
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the fury of a battle. It is very difficult, I believe, to 
expreſs violent motions, which are fleeting and tran- 
ſitory, either in colours or words. In poetry it re- 
« quires great ſpirit in thought, and energy in ſtile; 
« which we find more of in the Eaſtern poetry, than 
either the Greek or Roman. The great Creator, 
ho accommodated himſelf to thoſe he vouchſafed to 
« ſpeak to, hath put, into the mouths of his prophets 


1713. K+ tuch ſublime ſentiments and exalted language, as muſt 
advice, “ abaſh the pride and wit of man. In the book of Job, 
vhile [| the moſt ancient poem in the world, we have ſuch 
d that paintings and deſcriptions, as I have ſpoken of, in 
; and great variety. I ſhall at preſent make ſome remarks 
ind to on the celebrated deſcription of the horſe in that ho- 
1 ftudy Wl © ly book, and compare it with thoſe drawn by Homer 
d thoſe 2 and Vir gil. | 

apt tof Homer hath the following ſimilitude of an horſe 
ounce; © twice over in the Iliad, which Virgil hath copied from 
ment, him; at leaſt he hath deviated leis from Homer, than 
I have 2 Mr. Dryden hath from him. 

rn my 

N, cha Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 

ich de- The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains; 


it I can 
1hich ii 
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Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds, 
And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds; 
Or ſeeks his wat'ring in the well-known flood, 
To 2 his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 
He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

And o'er his ſhoulders flows is waving mane z 
He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high, 
Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly, 


 Virgil's deſcription is much fuller than the foregoing, 
* which, 2s I ſaid, is only a ſimile; whereas Virgil pro- 
* teſſes to treat of the nature of the horſe, It is thus 
* admirably tranſlated. 

| The 
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The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 

The ſprightly trumpets, and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
Shifts pace, and paws; and hopes the promis'd fight. 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffies at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 

His horny hoofs are jetty black, and round ; 
His chin 1s double ; ſtarting, with a bound 

He turns the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow ; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 


* Now follows that in the book of Job ; which un- 
der all the diſadvantages of having been written in: 
language little underſtood ; of being expreſſed in phraſe: 
« peculiar to a part of the world, whoſe manner 
* thinking and ſpeaking ſeems to us very uncouth; 
and above all, of appearing in a proſe tranſlation ; i 
« nevertheleſs ſo tranſcendently above the heathen de. 
« ſcriptions, that hereby we may perceive how faint and 
* languid the images are which are formed by morta 
* authors, when compared with that, which is fguree, 


* as it were, juſt as it appears in the eye of the Creator. 


God ſpeaking to Job, aſks him, 


« Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength ? haſt thoy 1 
„ clothed his neck with thunder? Cnit thou make hin 


afraid as a graſhvopper ? the glory of his +.oftrils 


terrible. e paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth u 
his ſtrength : he goeth on to meet the armed men. He 
« meccketh at fear, and is not afrighted; neither turnet! RF 
he back from the ſword. The quiver rattleth again 
«« him, the glittering ſpear and the thield. He ſwalloweh 
*« the ground with fierceneſs and rage: neither believe 
„he that it is the ſound of the trumpet. He fat 
« amongſt the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he ſmelleth th: 
battle afar off; the thunder of the captains, and the 


« ſhouting.” 


* Here are all the great and ſprightly images, tha 
© thought can form, of this eg beaſt, expreſſe! 
1 


in ſuch force and vigour of ſtile, as would have giver 


© the” great wits of antiquity new laws for the ſub 
lime, had they been acquainted with theſe writings 
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l cannot but particularly obſerve, that whereas the 
dlaſſical poets chiefly endeavour to paint the outward 
"IF figure, lineaments, and motions ; the ſacred poet 
Goh makes all the beauties to low from an inward principle 
ns © in the creature he deſcribes, and thereby gives great 
® ſpirit and vivacity to his deſcription. The followin 
phraſes and circumſtances ſeem ſingularly remarkable. 
« it thou cloathed his neck with thunder?” Homer 
and Virgil mention nothing about the neck of the 
horſe, but his mane. The ſacred author, by the bold 
V5 # cure of thunder, not only expreſſes the ſhaking of 
that remarkable beauty in the horſe, and the flakes 
h of hair which naturally ſuggeſt the idea of lightning; 
a 3 but likewife the violent agitation and force of the 
x neck, which in the oriental tongues had been flatly 
Phrase expreſt by a metaphor leſs than this. 
mer d , Canft thou make him afraid as a graſhopper? “ 
couth; There is a twofold beauty in this expreſſion, which 
on; h not only marks the courage of this beaſt, by aſking if 
2 de. he can be ſcared? but likewiſe raiſes a noble image 
int ane # of his ſwiftneſs, by inſinuating, that if he could 
de- frighted, he would bound away with the nimbleneſs 
1gurec, ot a graſhopper. 
eat Ihe glory of his noſtrils is terrible.” This is more 
4 0, ſtrong and conciſe than that of Virgil, which yet 1s 
2 de nobleſt line that was ever written without ijafpi— 
ſtrils 18 n 
ceth n Collectumque premens volvit ſub naribu- ignem. 
2 ; Ocorg. 3. v. 85. 
gain And in his noſtrils rolls collected fire. 
Howe e rejoiceth in his ſtrength——He mocketh at fear 
clieveti . neither believeth he that it is the ſound of the 
Je ſaitt ay trumpet—--He faith among the trumpets, Ha, ha;”— 
leth the are ſigns of courage, as 1 ſaid before, flowing from 
and tl an inward principle. There is a peculiar beauty in his 
not believing it is the ſound of the trumpet:“ that is, 
es, tua he cannot believe it for joy; but when he was ſure of 
xpreſlec ini, and is“ amongſt the trumpets, he faith, Ha, ha;” 
8 9 be neighs, he rejoices. His docility is clegantly painted 
ig nin his being unmoved at the © rattling quiver, the 
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«« glittering ſpear and the ſhield ;” and is well imitas 
« by 921 (Who undoubtedly read Job as well? 


* Virgil) in his poem upon hunting. 


How firm the manag'd war- horſe keeps his ground, 


Nor breaks his order, tho' the trumpets ſound ! 
With fearleſs eye the glitt'ring hoſt ſurveys, 
And glares directly at the helmet's blaze: 

'The maſter's word, the laws of war he knows, 
And when to ſtop, and when to charge the foes, 


« He ſwalloweth the ground” is an x 7m fe 
« prodigious ſwiftne!s, in uſe among the Arabians, Job 
* countrymen, at this day, The Latins have ſomethin 
like it. 


Latumque fuga con/umere campum. NeMes14 
In flight th' extended champain to con/ume, 


Carpere prata fuga. Via. Georg. 3. 14 
4 


In flight to crop the meads. 


— ——campumque volatu 


Cum rapuere, pedum veſtigia quæras. 811. Ira 
When in their flight the champain they have unte, 


No track is left behind. 


© It is indeed the boldeſt and nobleſt of tmages for fu : 
* neſs; nor have I met with any thing that come 


© near it, as Mr, Pope's in Windſor Foreſt, 


Th' impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain 
Hills, vales and floods appear already croſt, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 


« He ſmelleth the battle afar off, and what fob 
© about the ſhouting, is a circumſtance expreſſed . 


great ſpirit by Lucan. 


So when the ring with joyful ſhouts rebounds, 


8 


With rage and pride th' impriſon'd courſer bound: 2 
1 g 
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mitatæ He frets, he foams, he rends his idle rein; 

well 7 Springs o'er the fence, and headlong ſecxs the plain. 
I am, SIR, 

ound, Your ever obliged ſervant, 


Joun LIZ ARD. 
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| Conſtiterant hinc Thiſbe, Priamus illinc, 
WInque vicem fuerat captatus anhelitus oris. 
ME 514). Oviy. Met. 1, 4. v. 71, 
nere Pyramus, there gentle Thiſbe, ſtrove 
To catch each other's breath, the balmy breeze of love, 
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Y precautions are made up of all that I can hear 
and fee, tranſlate, borrow, paraphraſe, or con- 
a, from the perſons with whom I mingle and con- 
L. IT: ee, and the authors whom I read. But the grave 
Snatch; courſes which J ſometimes give the town, do not win 
much attention as lighter matters. For this reaſon 

s, that I am obliged to conſider vice as it is ridiculous, 


for ſw! accompanied with gallantry, elſe I find in a very 
come: rt time I ſhall lie like waſte paper on the tables of 
ee-houſes. Where I have taken moſt pains I often find 
elf leaſt read. There is a ſpirit of intrigue got 

Wo all, even the meaneſt of the people, and the very 

as ants are bent upon delights, and commence oglers 


IF languiſhers. I happened the other day to paſs by a 
ademan's houſe, and ſaw the moſt flippant ſcene of 

love that I have ever obſerved. The maid was 
dbing the windows within fide of the houſe, and her 
ble ſervant the footman was ſo happy a man as to 
employed in cleaning the ſame glaſs on the fide to- 
d the tree. The wench began with the greateſt 
rity of aſpe& imaginable, and breathing on the glaſs, 
owed it with a dry cloth ; her oppoſite obſerved her, 
Vor. II. B and 
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and fetching a deep ſigh, as jf it were his laſt, with a 
very diſconſolate air did the fame on his fide of the win. 
dew. He ſtill worked on and languiſhed, till at laft hi; Ml 
fair one ſmiled, but covered herſelf, and ſpreading the 
napkin in her hand, concealed herſelf from her ad. 
mirer, while he took pains, as it were, to work through Wl 
all that intercepted their meeting. This pretty contct Wi 
held for four or five large panes of glaſs, till at laſt tie 
waggery was turn'd to an humorous way of breathing 


in each other's faces, and catching the impreſſion. Ile 


* 


gay creatures were thus loving and pleaſing their im- 
ginations with their nearneſs and diſtance, till the win. 
dows were ſo tranſparent that the beauty of the femak 


made the man-ſcrvant impatient of beholding it, and 


mY, 


the whole houſe beſides being abroad, he ran in, and 4 


they romped out of my _ It may be imagined the: | 


oßzlers of no quality made a more ſudden application 


of the intention of kind ſighs and glances than thok} 
whoſe education lays them under greater reſtraint; 


and who are confequently more flow in their advance. 


| 
J have often obſerved all the low part of the town u} 
love, and taking a hackney-coach have conſider'd 2l} 

| 


that paſſed by me in that light, as theſe cities are con- 


poſed of crouds wherein there is not one who is 10 
tavfully or unlawfully engaged in that paſſion, Whe: 
one is in this ſpeculation, it is not unpleaſant to 0 
{ſerve alliances between thoſe males and females who! 


lot it is to act in publick. Thus the woods in ti: 
middle of ſummer, are not more entertaining with 


® 
4 


different notes of birds, than the town is of differ | 
voices of the ſeveral forts of people who act in put 


lick; they are divided into clafles, and crouds ma 


for crouds. The hackney-coachmen, chairmen, ail 


porters, are the lovers of the hawker-women, fruii 


reſies, and milk-maids. They are a wild world 6: 
themſelves, and have voices ſigniſicant of their prival 
inclinations, which ſtrangers can take no notice 0 
Thus a wench with fruit looks like a mad-woman wht 
ſhe cries wares you ſec ſhe does not „ but the 
in the ſecret know that cry is only an aſſignation 
an hackney-coachman who is driving by, and unde 
ſtands her, The whole people is in an intrigue, 2 


N 


9 87. 
the undiſcerning engers are unacquainted with the 
hie ncaning of what they hear all round them: they know 
ot how to ſeparate the cries of mercenary traders 
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r the = a na 
. rom the ſighs and lamentations of languiſhing lovers. 
„ue be common face of modeſty is loſt among the ordi- 


: po 

_—_ 
* 

77 


y part of the world, and the r corruption of 
Snanners is viſible from the loſs of all deference in the 
ow people towards thoſe of condition. One order of 
ankind trips fait after the next above it, and by this 
ule you may trace iniquity from the converiatiors 
r the moſt wealthy to thoſe of the humbleſt * 
W WIn- 0 ; , 
mak It is an act of great refolution to paſs by a croud of po. 
| te footmen, who can rally, make love, ridicule, and 


imt 


and 4 © 1 
5 111 Ppſerve 2 all the paſſengers who are oblig'd to go 
an y the places where they wait. This licence makes 


- . MEferent characters among them, and there are beaux, 
1catio W 2 ee 3K Ys” 
ZDartymen and free-thinkers in Jivery, I take it for a 


chor le, that there is no bad man but makes a bad woman, 
trans d the contagion of vice is what ſhould make people 
Vance Putious of their behaviour. Juvenal ſays “ there is the 
own "BY crcateſt reverence to be had to the preſence of chil- 
erd a © dren;” it may be as well ſaid of the preſence of ſer- 
Tl ants, and it would be ſome kind of virtue if we kept 


r vices to ourſelves. It is a feeble authority which has 
t the ſupport of perſonal reſpect, and the dependence 
unded only upon their receiving their maintenance of 
is not of force enough to ſupport us againſt an hahi- 
- . Bi behaviour, for which they contemn and deride us. 
with "Bo man can be well ferved, bat by thoſe who have an 
differs" Winion of his merit, and that opinion cannot be kept up 
m Fü e by an exemption frome thoſe faults which we would 
ads 0 Brain in our dependents. 
nen, Though our fopperies imitated are ſubject; of laugli- 
en, fru, our vices transferred to our ſervants give matter 


VWhet 
to o 
s Who 
s in vl 


br - x a : a 
vr lamentation. But there is nothing in which our 
wr pri J lies are ſo docile, as in the imitation of our delights. 
ois i therefore but common prudence to take care that 
an whe 


r inferiors know of none but our innocent ones. It 
methini;s, a very arrogant thing to expect that the 
gle conſideration of not offending us ſhould curb 
ſervants from vice, when much higher motives 
not moderate our th os But I began 

2 us 


but tach 
nation 
d unde 


Lo 


igue, * 
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this paper with an obſervation that the lower world i; 

ot into faſhionable vices, and above all to the under 
ſtanding the language of the eye. I here is nothing bu 
writing ſongs which the footmen do not practiſe as wel) 
as their matters. Spurious races of mankind, which pin: 
in want, and periſh in their ſirſt months of being, come 1 
into the world from this degeneracy. The poſſeſſion 1 
wealth and affluence ſeems to carry ſome faint extenus 
tion of his guilt who is ſunk by it into luxury; but pas 
verty and ſervitude accompanied with the vices of wa | 
and licenciouſneſs, is, I believe, a circumſtance of ill pe4 
culiar to our age. 'Ihis may, | apes be matter of ch 
or is overlooked by thoſe who do not turn their thought? 


upon the actions of others. But from that one part 


lar, of the immorality of our ſervants ariſing from th 
negligence of maſters of families in their care of then 
tows that irreſiſtible torrent of diſaſters which ſprea 
itſelf through all human life. Old age oppreſſed wil 
beggary, youth drawn into the commiſſion of mur 
and robberies, both owe their diſaſter to this evil. 
we conſider the happineſs which grows out of a fathe!f 
conduct towards ſervants, it would encourage a man 
that ſort of care, as much as the effects of a libertine it 
haviour to them would affright us. '2 
Lycurgus is a man of that noble diſpoſition, that 1 
domeſticks, in a nation of the greateſt liberty, ena 
freedom known only to themſelves, who live under it 
roof. He is the banker, the council, the parent of M 
his numerous dependents. Kindneſs is the law of 
houſe, and the way to his favour is being gentle aff 
well-natured to their fellow-ſervants. Every one 
commends himſelf, by appearing officious to let 
atron know the merit of others under his care. M. 
ittle fortunes have ſtreamed out of his favour; and! 
prudence is ſuch, that the fountain is not exhauſted! 
the channels from it, but its way cleared to run : 
meanders, He beſtows with ſo much judgment, t 
his bounty is the increaſe of his wealth; all who f 
his favour, are enabled to enjoy it by his exam 
and he has not only made, but qualified many a 1 

to be rich, 

5 Moro: 
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© 'Tho? there be that are called Gods, yet to us ther 
is but one God. He made the heaven, and heaven of 
heavens, with all their hot; the earth and all thing 
that are therein; the ſeas and all that is therein; He 
ſaid, let them be, and it was ſo. He hath ftretchd 
forth the heavens. He hath founded the earth, mil ; 
hung it upon nothing. He hath ſhut up the ſea wi 
doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come and n 
farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaid. The 3 
Lord is an inviſible ſpirit, in whom we live, and more I 
and have our being. He is the fountain of life. He! - 
preſerveth man aud beaſt. He giveth food to all fich 
In his hand js the foul of every living thing, and th 
breath of all mankind. The Lord maketh poor a 
maketh rich. He bringeth low and lifteth up. He k 
leth and maketh alive. He woundeth and he hcalett.*% 
By him kings reign, and princes decree juſtice, ant 
not a ſparrow falleth to the ground without him. AFR 
angels, authorities and powers are ſubject to him. HK: 
appointeth the moon for ſeaſons, and the ſun knowel 
his going down. He thundereth with his voice, as,. 
directeth it under the whole heaven, and his lightnin}® 

unto the ends of the earth. Fire and hail, ſnow an 
vapour, wind and ſtorm, fulfil his word. The Lon 
is King for ever and ever, and his dominion is an e, 
laſting dominion. The earth and the heavens ſul 
periſh, but thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall wa 
old, as doth a garment, and as a veſture thatt thou fo, 
them up, and they ſhall be changed; but thou art ti 

ſame, and thy years ſhall have no end. God is perf 
in knowledge; his underſtanding is infinite. He is t% 
father of lights. He looketh to the ends of the ear: 
and ſeeth under the whole heaven. The Lord behol 
eth all the children of men from the place of his hab 
tation, and conſidereth all their works. He know 
our down-fitting and up-rifing. He compaſſeth our p 
and counteth our ſteps. He is acquainted with all 
ways; and when we enter our cloſet, and ſhut offi 
door, he ſeeth us. He knoweth the things that cor 

into our mind, every one of them: and no thou. 
can be wichholden from him. The Lord is goc "i 

all, and his tender mercies ae over all his works. FE 4 
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there ., a father of the fatherleſe, and a judge of the widow, 
ne is the God of peace, the Father of mercics, and the 
hing Gad of all comfort and conſolation. The Lord is great, 
He and we know him not; His greatneſs is unſcarchable. 
my Who but he hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, and meted out the heavens with a ſpan ? 
a wil WF © Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majeſty. Thou art 
T Mc very great, thou art clothed with honour. Heaven is 
\£ thy throne and earth is thy footſtool.” 
e. He Can the mind of a philoſopher riſe to a more juſt and 
| fic. magnificent, and at the ſame time a more amiable idea 
ud th of the Deity than is here ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt ima- 
dor ud, Woes and moſt emphatical language? And yet this is 
He ki" che language of ſhepherds and fiſhermen. Ihe illite- 


calet).! 3 rate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians retained theſe 
de, ad noble ſentiments, while the polite and powerful nations 
n. Alf Jof che earth were given up to that fottiſh fort of wor- 
n. Hip, of which the tollowing elegant deſcription is ex- 
owe tracted from one of the inſpired writers. 


ice, a} - + Who hath formed a God, and molten an image 
ightnig , that is profitable for nothing? The ſmith with the 
now a tongs both worketh in the coals and faſhioneth it with 
he Lal hammers, and worketh it with the ftrength of his 
an ca arms: yea he is hungry and his ſtrength faileth. He 
ens ſh drinketh no water and is faint. A man planteth an 
ſhall wu aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. He burncth part 
thou 08S thereof in the fire. He rofteth roſt. He warmeth 
Ju art U himſelf. And the reſidue thereof he maketh a God. 
is peri He falleth down unto it, and worſhippech it, and pray- 


He is ech unto it, and ſaith, Deliver me, for thou art my God. 
the ear 


" None conſidereth in his heart, I have burnt part of 
rd behoi it in the fire, yea alſo, I have baked bread upon the 
his hab coals thereof: I have roſted Neth and eaten it; and 
Know mall I make the reſidue thereof an abomination ? 

our PF Shall I fall down to the ſtock of a tree? 
7 ln ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a man to declare 
ut oe 


or ſree- thinking, and diſengage himſelf from the yoke 


that con! | idolatry, were doing honour to human nature, and a 


5 thou? 
is gocd! 
tis. 


Pork well becoming the great aſſerters of reaſon. Bur 
Ina church, where our adoration is directed to the ſu- 
b | eme Being, and (to ſay the leall) where is nothing ei- 

g 4 thes 


i 
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ther in the object or manner of worſhip that contradicts i 
the light of nature; there, under the pretence of free- 
thinking, to rail at the religious inſtitutions of their i 
country, ſheweth an undiſtinguiſhing genius that miſ- 
takes oppoſition for freedom of thought. And, indeed, WR 
notwithitanding the pretences of ſome few among our i 
Free-thinkers, I can hardly think there are men ſo ſtu- 
pid and inconſiſtent with themſelves, as to have a ſerious 
regard for natural religion, and at the ſame time uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy the credit of thoſe 
tacred writings, which as they have been the means f. 
bringing theſe parts of the world to the knowledge of 
natural religion, ſo in cafe they loſe their authority 
over the minds of men, we ſhould of courſe fink into the 
tame idolatry which we ſee practiſed by other unen- I 
lghtened nations. * 
If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern way of 
. free-thinking be not a ſtupid idolater, it is undeniable 
1 that he contributes all he can to the making other men 
4 4 ſo, either by ignorance or deſign; which lays him unde: 
| | the dilemma, [ will not ſay of being a fool or knave, but 
: of incurring the contempt or deteſtation of mankind, 


P 
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Igneus eſt ollis vigor, & c@leſtis 7 1 
Seminibus—— — 1RG. En. 6. v. 730. 
They boaſt ethereal vigour, and are form'd | 
From ſeeds of heavenly birth. 


HE fame faculty of reaſon and underſtanding, Þ 

which placeth us above the brute part of the die- 
ation, doth alſo ſubject our minds to greater and more 
manifold diſquiets than creatures of an inferior rank 
are ſenſible of. It is by this that we anticipate future 
diſaſters, m— mm to ourſelves real pain from 
imaginary evils, as well as multiply the pangs ariſing 
from thoſe which cannot be A F * 


I 
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gigs lt behoves us therefore to make the beſt uſe of that 
free. EY ſublime talent, which, ſo long as it continues the 
their EY inftrument of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us more 
mif. EX miſerable, in proportion as we are more excellent than 
leed, other beings. 

our RE: Tr is the privilege of a thinking being to withdraw 


) u- from the objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, and turn his 
ER & thoughts inward on himſelf. For my own part I often 


e uſe mitigate the pain ariſing from the little misfortunes and 
thoſs diſappoirtments that checker human life by this intro- 
ns of verſion of my faculties, wherein I regard my own ſoul 
ge of as the image of her Creator, and receive great conſola- 
Jority tion from beholding thoſe perfections which teſtify her 
tothe divine original, and lead me into ſome knowledge of 


unen- 1 ber everlaſting archetype. : 
"0 But there 15 not any property or circumſtance of my 


av of being that I contemplate with more joy than my im- 
y 0! 
niable mortality. I can eafily overlook any preſent momen- 


men 4 tary ſorrow, when reflect that it is in my power to be 


. FS happy a thouſand years hence. If it were not for this 

unde: 

e, but thought, I had rather be an oiſter than a man, ue 
3 Ts - 


nd, 


mot ſtupid aud ſenſeleſs of animals than a reaſonable 
mind tortured with an extreme innate deſire of that 
perfection which it deſpairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleaſure that I behold inſtinct, rea- 
ſon and faith concurring to atteſt this comfortable truth. 
lc is revealed from heaven, it is diſcovered by philoſo- 
: N and the ignorant, unenliglitened part of mankind 
have a natural propenſity to believe it. It is an agrecable 


entertainment to refſæct on the various ſhapes under 
which this doctrine has appeared in the world. The 
Puychagorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual habitations of 
# the Mahometan, and the ſhady realms of Pluto, do all 
agree in the main points, the continuation of our exiſ- 
# tence, and the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 


anding, roportioned to the merits or demerits of men in this 
he cre- fie! 

d 1 But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſomething groſs and 
Jr rank 


improbable, that ſhocks a reaſonable and ſpeculative mind, 
Whereas nothing can be more rational and ſublime than 
the chriſtian idea of a future ſtate. © Eye hath not ſcen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
B 5 * man 
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man to conceive the things which God hath prepared for 
** thoſe that love him.” The above-mentioned ſchemes are 
narrow tranſcripts of our preſer:t ſtate: but in this indefi- 
te deſcription there is ſomething ineffably punt and no- 
igher pitch, 
not only to partake the enjoyments of the chriſtian para- 


ble. The mind of man muſt be raiſed to a 


diſe, but even to be able to frame any notion of them. 


Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our imagination, and. F 
bY way of condeſcenſion to our low way of thinking, the 
eas of light, glory, a crown, &c. are made uſe of to 


1 
adumbrate that which we cannot directly underſtand, 
Ihe Lamb which is in the midſt of the throne ſhall feed 


them, and ſhall lead them unto living fountains of waters; 
and God ſhall wipe away all tears from their eyes. And 


there ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor crying, 


neither ſhall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are paſſed away, and behold all things are new. 
There ſhall be no night there, and they need no candle, 
neither light of the — : for the Lord God giveth them 


« light, and call make them drink of the river of his plea- 
* ſures ; and they ſhall reign for ever and ever. 'They ſhall 
receive a crown of glory which fadeth not away. 


'Theſe are chearing reflexions; and I have often | 


* 
* 5 


—— 


wondered that men could be found fo dull and phlegma- Þ * 
tick, as to prefer the thought of annihilation before“ 


them; or ſo ill-natured, as to endeavour to perſuade man- 


kind to the diſbelief of what is ſo pleaſing and profitable 
even in the proſpect; ar ſo blind, as not to ſee that 


there is a Deity, and if there be, that this ſcheme 1 


—_— tows: from his attributes, and evidently corre- 
{ponds with the other parts of his creation. 

I know not hom to account for this abſurd turn ef 
thought, except it proceed from a. want. of other em- 
ployment joined with an affectation of ſingularity. 1 
Mall, therefore, inform our modern 8 of two 
2 whereof they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, 

t it is not the being ſingular, but being ſingular for 
tomething, that argues either extraordinary endowments 
of nature, or benevolent intentions to mankind, which 
graws the admiration and eſteem of the world. A miſ- 
take in this point naturally ariſes from that confuſion of 
thought which I do not remember to have ſeen fo great 

. mwllances 


table 
e that 
ne of 
corre- 


irn ef 
em- 
y. 1 
f two 
rſt is, 
ar for 
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which 
\ miſ- 
ion of 
great 
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inſtances of in any writers, as in certain modern Free- 
thinkers. 
The other point is, that there are innumerable ob- 


jects within the reach of a human mind, and each of 


taeſe objects may be viewed in innumerable lights and 
poſitions, and the reiations ariſing between them are in- 
numerable. There is, therefore, an infinity of things 
whereon to employ their thoughts, if not with advan- 
tage to the world, at leaſt with amuſement to them- 
ſelves, and without offence or prejudice to other people. 
If they proceed to exert their talent of Free-thinking in 
this way ; they may be innocently dull, and no one take 
any notice of it. But to ſee men without cither wit 
or argument pretend to run down divine and human 
laws, and treat their fellow-ſubjeQs with contempt for 
2 a belief of thoſe points on which the preſent as 
well as future intereſt of mankind depends, is not to be- 
endured. For my own part, I ſhall omit no endeavours. 
to render their perſons as deſpicable, and their practices. 
as odious, in the eye of the world, as they deſerve. 
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Hor, Ars Poet. v. 304. 
CR EECHs 


— — Fungar vice cotis—— 
il play the whetſtone. 


T is, they ſay, frequent with authors to write letters 

to themſelves, either out of lazineſs or vanity. 

The following is genuine, and, I think, deſerves the at- 
tention of every man of ſenſe in England. 


To the Goo AR DLAN. 


SIR, 


June 20; 


© TRHOUGHT am not apt to make complaints, and 


1 have never yet troubled you with any, and little 


thought I ever ſhould, xt 8 that in your paper of 


6 this- 
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this day, you take no notice of yeſterday's Examiner, 
as I hoped you would, my love for my religion, 
which is ſo nearly concerned, would not permit me 
to be ſilent. The matter, Sir, is this. biſhop of 
our church (to whom the Examiner himſelf has no- 
thing to object, but his care and concern for the 
proteſtant religion, which by him, it ſeems, is thought 
a ſufficient fault) has lately publiſned a book, in which 
he endeavours to ſhew the folly, ignorance, and 
miſtake of the church of Rome in its worſhip of 
ſaints : from this the Examiner takes occaſion to fall 


upon the author with his utmoſt malice, and to make 


him the ſubje& of his ridicule. Is it then become a 
crime for a proteſtant to ſpeak or write in defence of 
his religion? Shall a papiſt have leave to print and 
publiſh in England what he pleaſes in defence of his 
own opinion, with the Examiner's approbation ; and 
ſhall not a proteſtant be permitted to write an anſwer 


to it? For this, Mr. Guardian, is the preſent caſe, 


Laſt year a Papiſt (or to pleaſe Mr. Examiner, a Ro- 
man Catholick) publiſhed the life of St. Wenefrede, 
for the uſe of thoſe devout pilgrims who go in great 
numbers to offer up their prayers to her at her well. 
This gave qccafion to the worthy prelate, in whoſe 
dioceſe that well is, to make ſome obſervations upon 
it; and im order to undeceive ſo many poor deluded 
people, to ſhow how little reaſon, and how ſmall au- 


-thority there is, not only to believe any of the miracles 


attributed to St. Wenefrede, but even to believe there 
ever was ſuch a perſon in the world. And ſhall then a 

man, upon ſuch an account, be liable to be abuſed 
in ſo publick a manner? Can any good Church-of- 
England man bear to ſee a biſhop, one whom her pre- 


ſent majeſty was pleaſed to make, treated in fo ludi- 


crous a way? or ſhould one paſs by the ſcurrility and 
the immodeſty that is to be tound in ſeveral parts of 
the paper ? Who can with patience ſee St. Paul and St. 
Wenetrede ſet, by the Examiner, upon a level, and ihe 


authority for one made by him to be equal with that 


for the other ? Who, that is a chriſtian, can endure his 
inſipid mirth upon ſo ſerious an occaſion ? I muſt con- 
fels it raiſes my indignation to the greateſt height, to 

« ſee 
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( {e a pen that has been long employed in writing pane- 
. gyricks upon perſons of the firſt rank, (who would be 
indeed to be pitied, were they to depend upon that 
for their praiſe) to ſee, I ſay, the ſame pen at laſt made 
uſe of in defence of popery. | 
[ think I may now, with juſtice, congratulate with 
8c thoſe whom the Examiner diſlikes ; ſince, for my own 
part, I ſhould reckon it my great honour to be worthy 
„ his diſ-efkeem, and ſhould count his cenſure praiſe. 


I am, SIR, 

Your moſt humble Servant, 
and The above letter complains, with great juſtice, againſt 
his this incorrigible creature; but I do not infert any thing 
and concerning him, in hopes what I ſay will have any effect 
wer upon him, but to prevent the impreſſion what he ſays 
aſe, may have upon others. I ſhall end this oper with a a 
Ro. detter I have juſt now written to a gentleman, whoſe 
ede, ritings are often inſerted in the Guardian, without de- 
reat F1ation of one tittle from what he ſends. 
vell. 


3 SIR, June 23, 


hoſe WE 

upon HAVE received the favour of your's with the in- 
udet 1 cloſed, which made up the papers of the two laſt 
lau- days. I cannot but look upon myſelf with great 
acles contempt and mortification, when I reflect that I have 
there WT thrown away more hours than you have lived, though 
ena WT you fo much excel me in every thing for which I 
zuſed would live. Till I knew you, I thought it the pri- 
h-of- vilege of angels only to be very knowing and very in- 


nocent. In the warmth of youth to be capable of ſuch 
abſtracted and virtuous reflections, (with a ſuitable life) 
as thoſe with which you entertain yourſelf, is the ut- 
moſt of human perfection and felicity. The greateſt 
# honour I can conceive done to another, is when an cl- 
der does reverence to a younger, though that younger is 
not diſtinguiſhed above him by fortune. Your contempt 
Jof pleaſures, riches and honour will crown you with 
them all, and I wiſh you them not for your own _ 
} but 
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* for the reaſon which only would make them eligible 
by yourſelf, the good of others. 


I am, deareſt Youth, 
Your Friend and Admirer, 


NESTOR IroNnsiDe, 


TrvssDay, June 25. 


—— Ineſt ſua gratia parvis, 
Little things have their value. 


T is the great rule of behaviour to follow nature. 

The author of the following letter is ſo much con- 
vinced of this truth, that he turns what would render x 
man of little ſoul exceptious, humourſom, and particular 
in all his actions, to a ſubject of rallery and mirth. He 
is, you muſt know, but half as tall as an ordinary man, 
but is contented to be ſtill at his friend's elbow, and has 
fet up a club, by which he hopes to bring thoſe of his 
own ſize into a little reputation. 


To NESTOR FroNxs1DE, Eſq; 

SIR, 
I Remember a ſaying of your's concerning perſons in 
« low circumſtances of ſtature, that their littlench 
« would hardly be taken notice of, if they did not ma- 
* nifeſt a conſciouſneſs of it themſelves in all their be- 
£ haviour. Indeed, the obſervation that no man is n- 
diculous, for being what he is, but only in the affect. 
tion of being ſomething more, is equally true in regard 
© to the mind and the body. | 
I queſtion not but it will be pleaſing to you to hear, 
that a ſet of us have formed a ſociety, who are ſwom 
to Dare to be ſhort,” and boldly bear out the dign- 
ty of littleneſs under the noſes of thoſe enormous ei- 
« groſjers of manhood, thoſe hyperbolical monſters of de 
« ſpecics, the tall fellows that overlook us. 


8. 


1 
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« The day of our inſtitution was the tenth of Decem- 
« her, being the ſhorteſt of the year, on which we are 
to hold an annual feaſt over a diſh of ſhrimps. 

The place we have choſen for this meeting is in the 
Little Piazza, not without an eye to the neighbour- 
= + hood of Mr. Powel's opera, for the performers of 
wich we have, as becomes us, a brotherly affection. 

At our firſt reſort hither an old woman brought 
her ſon to the Club-Room, deſiring he might be edu- 
JM « cated in this ſchool, becauſe ſhe ſaw here were finer 
boys than ordinary. However, this accident no way 
© « diſcouraged our deſigns. We began with ſending in- 
vitations to thoſe of a ſtature not exceeding five foot, 

© to repair to our aſſembly ; but the greater part return- 
ed excuſes, or pretended they were not qualified. 

One ſaid he was indeed but five foot at preſent, but 
© repreſented that he ſhould ſoon exceed that. proportion, 


ata , 
. 


Nature. 


his periwig- maker and ſhoe-maker having lately pro- 
a = © * miſed him three inches more betwixt — '* > 


4. * Another alledged, he was ſo unfortunate as to have 
—_ one leg ſhorter the other, and whoever had deter- 
. de © mined his ſtature to five foot, had taken him at a diſ- 
b advantage; for when he was mounted on the other leg, 
— T9 þ he was at leaſt five foot two inches and a half. 

* There were ſome who queſtioned the exactneſs of 
our meaſures ; and others, inſtead of complying, re- 
turned us informations of people yet ſhorter than them- 
* ſelves. In a word, almoſt every one recommended ſome 
© neighbour er acquaintance, whom he was willing we 


oy * ſhould look upon to be leſs than he. We were not a 

t * „little aſhamed that thoſe who are paſt the years of 
not b. 2 and whoſe beards pronounce them men, ſhould 
mei de guilty of as many unfair tricks in this point, as the 


Os moſt aſpiring children when they are meaſured, 
We therefore proceeded to fit up the Club-Room, 
n rege. and provide conveniences for our accommodation. In 
be * the firſt place we cauſed a total removal of all the chairs, 
Mar u fools and tables, which had ſerved the groſs of man- 
© dem. bind for many years. The diſadvantages we had un- 
* * dergone, while we made uſe of theſe, were unſpeaka- 
. dle. The preſident's whole body was ſunk in the el- 
8 bow-chair; and when his arms were ſpread over it, 


* be 


8 
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he appeared (to the great leſſening of his dignity) like 
a child in a go-cart: It was alſo ſo wide in the ſeat, 
© as to give a wag occaſion of ſaying, that notwithſtand- 
ing the preſident fat in it, there was a /ede wacarte, 
The table was ſo high that one, who came by chance 
© to the door, ſeeing our chins juſt above the pewter 
* diſhes, took us for a circle of men that ſat ready to 
© be ſhaved, and ſent in half a dozen barbers. Another 
© time one of the club 3 contumeliouſly of the pre- 
ſident, imagining he been abſent, when he was 
* only eclipſed by a flaſk of Florence which ſtood on the 
In} table in a parallel line before his face. We therefore 
1118 * new-furniſhed the room in all reſpe&s proportionably 
| | j © to us, and had the door made lower, fo as to admit n9 
11 man of above five foot high, without bruſhing his 
Mil « foretop, which whoever does is utterly unqualified to ſit 
I | among us. 
1H Some of the ſtatutes of the Club are as follow : 


11 * I. If it be proved upon any member, tho' never { 
DN © duly qualified, that he ſtrives as much as poſſible to 
115 * get above his ſize, by ſtretching, cocking, or the 
111 « like, or that he hath ſtood on tiptoe in a croud, with iſ 
14 * deſign to be taken for as tall a man as the reſt; 0. 
* hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, or 
© other device under him, to exalt him on his ſeat: 
every ſuch offender ſhall be ſentenced to walk in 
pumps for a whole month. | 
II. If any member ſhall take advantage from the 
* fulneſs or length of his wig, or any part of his dreſ, 
or the immoderate extent of his hat, or otherwiſe, u 
« ſeem larger or higher than he is; it is ordered, he ſha! BW 
* wear red heels to his ſhoes, and a red feather in hù 
© hat, which may apparently mark and ſet bounds 9. 
the extremities of his ſmall dimenſion, that all peop . 
may readily find him out between his hat and his ſhoes. 
III. If any member ſhall purchaſe a horſe for his 
* own riding above fourteen hands and an half in height, 
that horſe ſhall forthwith be fold, a Scotch galloway 
© bought in its ſtead for him, and the overplus of te 
© money ſhall treat the club. 
IV. If any member, in direct contradiction to the 
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fundamental laws of the ſociety, ſhall wear the heels 
of his ſhoes exceeding one inch and half, it ſhall be in- 
terpreted as an open renunciation of littleneſs, and the 
$ © criminal ſhall inſtantly be expelled. Note, The form 
do be uſed in expelling a member ſhall be in theſe 
== © words; Go from among us, and be tall if you can!” 

It is the unanimous opinion of our whole ſociety, 
that ſince the race of * is granted to have de- 


Pie. cereaſed in ſtature from the be inning to this preſent, 
e 2 it is the intent of nature lf that men ſhould be 
= Fu = © little ; and we believe that all human kind ſhall at laſt 


© grow down to perfection, that is to ſay, be reduced to 


onably our own meaſure. 


mit n9 
ng his 


d to lit 


I am very literally, 
Your humble Servant, 


BoB ShOoR r. 
W: 


ever {0 AQ AVEC = JC WES FREY N 
ible to | 

the Ws 
V wit No 92, Frxipay, June 26, 
lt ; «t , 7 ; 
cet, Or Homunculi quanti ſunt, cum recogito! PLavTUsS;. 
s ſent: Now I recolle&, how conſiderable are theſe little men ! 
alk in 
| To NESTOR Is ONSIDE, Eſq; 

511 J 5 HE Club riſing early this evening I have time 
he (hall il * to hinaſh my account of it. You are already ac- 
in U 22 with the nature and deſign of our inſtitution; 
unds co the characters of the members, and the topicks of our 


ool: oonverſation, are what remain for the ſubje& of this 
as £ epiſtle. | X 
co ba The moſt eminent perſons of our aſſembly are a lit- 
| „ue poet, a little lover, a little politician, and a little 
atlozM* bero. The firit of theſe, Dick Diſtich by name, we 
of tel. have elected preſident, not only as he is the ſhorteſt of 
' us all, but becauſe he has entertained juſt a ſenſe of 
\ to the the ſtature, as to go generally in black, that he may ap- 
fund © pear yet leſs. Nay, to that perfection is he arrived, 
* that 
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alio thought to have ſtinted his growth: For he had 


that he ſtoops as he walks. The figure of the man i: 
odd enough; he is a lively little creature, with long 
arms and legs: A ſpider is no ill emblem of him. 
He has been taken at a diftance for a ſmall windmill, 
But indeed what principally moved us in his favour 
was his talent in poetry, for he hath promiſed to un- 
dertake a long work in ſhort verſe to celebrate the 
heroes of our ſize. He has entertained fo great a re- 


ſpe for Statius, on the ſcore of that line, 


Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus, 


A larger portion of heroic fire 
Did his ſmall limbs, and httle breaſt inſpire. 


that he once deſigned to tranſlate the whole Thebaid 
for the ſake of little Tydeus. 


Tou Tir rot, a dapper black fellow, is the 


moſt gallant lover of the age. He is particularly 
nice in his habiliments; and to the end juſtice may be 
done him that way, conſtantly employs the ſame artif 
who makes attire for the neighbouring princes and la- 
dies of quality at Mr. Poets. The vivacity of his 
temper inclines him ſometimes to boaſt of the favours 


* of the fair. He was, tother night excuſing his ab- 
4 


ſence from the club upon account of an aſſignation with 
a lady, (and, as he had the vanity to tell us, a tall 
one too) who had conſented to the full accomplich- 
ment of his deſires that evening ; but one of the com- 
pany, who was his confident, aſſured us ſhe was a wo- 
man of humour, and made the agreement on this con- 
dition, that his toe ſhould be tied to hers. 

* Our politician is a perſon of real gravity, and 
profeſſed wiſdom. Gravity in a man of this fize, 
compared with that of one of ordinary bulk, appears 
like the gravity of a cat compared with that of a lion. 
This gentleman is accuſtomed to talk to himſelf, and 


. was once over-heard to compare his own perſon to a 


little cabinet, wherein are locked up all the ſecrets 
of ſtate, and refined ſchemes of princes. His face 1s 
pale and meagre, which proceeds from much watch. 
ing and ſtudying for the welfare of, Europe, whick ! 
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« deftroyed his own conſtitution with taking care of that 
© of the nation. He is what Monſ. Balzac calls © a great 
« diſtiller of the maxims of Tacitus :” When he ſpeaks, 
© it is ſlowly and word by word, as one that is loth to 
« enrich you too faſt with his obſervations ; like a lim- 
beck that gives you, drop by drop, an extract of the 
« ſimples in it. 

« The laſt I ſhall mention is Tim Tuck, the hero. 
« He is particularly remarkable for the length of kis 
« ſword, which interſects his perſon in a croſs line, 


and makes him appear not unlike a fly, that the boys 
have run a pin thro' and ſet a walking. He once 
© « challenged a tall fellow for giving him a blow on the 
pate with his elbow as he paſſed along the ſtreet. But 


4 


what he eſpecially values himſelf upon is, that in all 
the campaigns he has made, he never once ducked at 
* the whiz of a cannon-ball. Tim was full as large 
at fourteen years old as he is now. This we are ten- 
der of mentioning, your little heroes being generally 
© cholerick, 

* Theſe are the gentlemen that moſt enliven our 


* converſation. The diſcourſe generally turns upon ſuch 
« accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, as are 
daily occaſioned by our ſize: Theſe we faithfully com- 
municate, either as matter of mirth or of conſolation 


to each other. The preſident had lately an unlucky 
* fall, being unable to keep his legs on a ſtormy day ; 
* whereupon he informed us, it was no new diſaſter, but 
the ſame a certain ancient poet had been ſubject to, 
who is recorded to have been fo light, that he was 
* obliged to poiſe himfelf againſt the wind with lead 
on one fide, and his own works en the other. The 
* lover confeſſed the other night that he had been cured 
* of love to a tall woman by reading over the legend 
© of 6 BY in Scaron, with his tea, three mornings 
* ſucceſhvely. Our hero rarely acquaints us with any 
* of his unſucceſsful adventures: And as for the poli- 
* tician, he declares himſelf an utter enemy to all kind 
* of burleſque, ſo wil: never diſcompoſe the auſterity of 
his aſpect by laughing at our adventures, much lets 
* diſcover any of his own in this ludicrous light. What- 
* ever he tells of any accidents that befal him, is by way 

* of 
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Jof complaint, nor is he to be laughed at but in 
* his abſence. 

* We are likewiſe particularly careful to communi. 
« cate in the Club all ſuch paſſages of hiſtory, or cla. 
* raters of illuſtrious perſonages, as any way reflect 
* honour on little men. Tim Tuck having but ju! 
reading enough for a military man, perpetually en- 
* tertains us with the ſame flories, of little David, that 
* conquered the mighty Goliah, and little Luxembourg 
that made Lewis XIV. a grand monarque, rever fo 
. getung Little Alexander the Great. Dick Diftich ce. 
* lebrates the exceeding humanity of Auguſtus, who cl. 
led Horace Lepidiſſimum Homunciolum ; and is won 
* derfully pleaſed with Voiture and Scaron, for having fh 
well deſcribed their diminutive forms to all potte- 
* rity, He is peremptorily of opinion, againſt a great 
© reader, and ah his adherents, that /Eſop was not a 
« jot properer or handſomer than he is repreſented by 
the common pictures. But the ſoldier —— with 
© the learned perſon above mentioned ; for he thinks, 
© none but an impudent tall author could be guilty of 
* ſuch an unmannerly piece of ſatire on little warriors, 
as his battle of the mouſe and the frog. The poli- 
* tician is very proud of a certain king of Egypt, called 
* Bocchor, who, as Diodorus aſſures us, was a perſon of 
very low ſtature, but far exceeded all that went before 
* him in diſcretion and politicks. 

As I am ſecretary to the Club, it is my buſinch 
* whenever we meet to take minutes of the tranſac- 
tions: This has enabled me to ſend you the foregoing 
: 2 as I may hereafter other memoirs, We 
have ſpies appointed in every quarter of the town, 
to give us informations of the miſbehaviour of tuch 
* refractory perſons as refuſe to be ſubje& to our ſta- 
 tutes. Whatſverer aſpiring practices any of theſe our 
people ſhall be guilty of in their amours, ſingle com- 
* bats, or any indirect means to manhood, we ſhall ccr- 
5 tainly be acquainted with, and publiſh to the world 
* for their puniſhment and reformation. For the pic- 
* dent has granted me the ſole property of expoling 
and ſhewiag to the town all ſuch intractable dwart:, 
© whoſe circumſtances exempt them from being carried 
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about in boxes: Reſerving only to himſelf, as the 


£ * right of a poet, thoſe {mart characters that will 


« ſhine in epigrams. Venerable Neſtor, I ſalute you in 
4 the name ot the Club. 
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SATURDAY, June 27, 


r Eſt animus lucis contemptor. 
ViRG. En. 9. v. 205. 
The thing called life with eaſe I can diſclaim, 
DRYDEN, 


HE following letters are curious and inſtructive, 
and ſhall make up the buſineſs of the day. 


To the Author of the GuarDian. 


SIR, June 25, 1713. 
| HE incloſed is a faithſul tranſlation from an 
| © old author, which if it deſerves your notice, 
let the readers gueſs whether he was a heathen or a 
# chrithan, 


** 4 


I am, 
Your moſt humble Servant. 


I cannot, my friends, forbear letting you know what 
I think of death; for methinks I view and underſtand 
* it much better, the nearer I approach to it, I am con- 
* vinced that your fathers, thoſe illuſtrious perſons whom 
* I fo much loved and honoured, do not ceaſe to live, 
* tho” they have paſſed thro' what we call death; they 
* are undoubtedly ſtill living, but it is that ſort of lite 
* which alone deſerves truly to be called lite. In effect, 
* while we are confined to bodies, we ought to eſteem 
* ourſelves no other than a ſort of galley-ſlaves at the 
chain, fince the foul, which is ſomewhat divine, and 
* deſcends from heaven as the place of its 8 — 
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ſeems debaſed and diſhonoured by the mixture with 
fleſh and blood, and to be in a ſtate of baniſhmen: 
from its celeſtial country, I cannot help thinking too, 
that one main reaſon of uniting ſouls to bodies was 
that the great work of the univerſe might have ſpec. 
tators to admire the beautiful order of nature, the re. 
gular motion of heavenly bodies, who ſhould ſtrive to 
expreſs that _—_— in the uniformity ef their live:, 
When I cenſider the boundleſs activity of our mind,, 
the remembrance we have of things paſt, our fore. 
ſight of what is to come: When I reflect on the noble 
diſcoveries and vaſt improvements, by which theſe 
minds have advanced arts and ſciences ; I am entire. 
ly perſuaded, and out of all doubt, that a nature which 
has in itſelf a fund of ſo many excellent things cannc; 
poſſibly be mortal. I obſerve further, that my mind i: 
altogether ſimple, without the mixture of any ſubſtance 
or nature different from its own; I conclude from thence 
that it is indiviſible, and conſequently cannot periſh. | 
By no means think therefore, my dear friends, wher 
I ſhall have quitted you, that I ceaſe to be, or al 
ſubſiſt no where. Remember that while we live to. 
ether, you do not ſee my mind, and yet are ſure tha! 
have one actuating and moving my body; doubt no 
then but that this ſame mind will have a being wher 
ic is ſeparated, tho” you cannot then perceive its ac- 
tons. What nonſenſe would it be to pay thoſe ho- 
nours to great men after their deaths, which we con. 
Hantly do, if their ſouls did not then ſubſiſt? For my 
own part, I could never imagine that our minds |: 
only when united to bodies, and die when they le: 
them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to think and nnder'tund 
when diſengaged from bodies, which without them 


have neither ſenſe nor reaſon ; on the contrary, I be. 


'ieve the ſoul when ſeparated from matter, to ci 
the greateſt purity and fimplicity of its nature, and to 
have much more wiſdom and light than while 1: 
:t was united. We ſee when the body dies what bc- 
comes of all the parts which compoſed it; but we do 
vt ſee the mind, either in the body, or when it lea: c: 
Nothing more reſembles death than ſleep, and it! 
111 that ſtate that the ſoul chiefly ſhews it has ſome- 
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ching divine in its nature. How much more then 
+ muſt it ſhew it, when entirely diſengaged?” 


To the Author of the Gu AR DIAN. 
SIR, 


ec yon have not refuſed to inſert matters of a 
TC theological nature in thoſe excellent papers, with 
which you daily both inſtruct and divert us, I earneſtly 


« defire you to print the following paper. The notions 


© © therein advanced are, for ought I know, new to the 
© © Engliſh reader, and if they are true, will afford room 
© © for many uſeful inferences. 


No man that reads the evangeliſts, but muſt ob- 


| © ſerve that our bleſſed Saviour does upon every occaſion 

| © bend all his ferce and zeal to rebuke and correct the 
| © hypocriſy of the Phariſees. Upon that ſubject he ſhews 

a warmth which one meets with in no other part of 
| © his ſermons. They were fo enraged at this publick 
detection of their ſecret villainies, by one who ſaw 
| © through all their diſguiſes, that they joined in the pro- 
ſecution of him, which was fo vigorous, that Pilate at 
| © laſt conſented to his death, The frequency and ve- 


* hemence of theſe repreſentations of our Lord, have 
made the word Phariſee to be looked upon as odious 
* among chriſtians, and to mean only one who lays the 
* utmoſt ſtreſs upon the outward, ceremonial, and ri- 
* tual part of his religion, without having ſuch an in- 
ward ſenſe of it, as would lead him to a general and 
* fincere obſervance of thoſe duties which can only ariſe 
from the heart, and which cannot be ſuppoſed to ſpring 
from a deſire of applauſe or profit. 

This is plain from the Hiſtory of the life and 
actions of our Lord in the four evangeliſts. One of 
* them, St. Luke, continued his hiſtory down in a ſecond 
part, which we commonly call The Acts of the Apoſtles. 
* Now it 1s obſervable, that in this ſecond part in which 
* he gives a particular account of what the Apoſtles did 
and ſuffered at Jeruſalem upon their firſt entering upon 
* their commiſſion, and alſo of what St. Paul did after 
* he was conſecrated to the Apoſtleſhip ?till his journey 
to Rome, we find not only no oppoſition to chriſtianity 

* from 


| 
| 
1 
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from the Phariſees, but ſeveral ſignal occaſions in which 
they aſſiſted its firſt teachers, when the chriſtian church 
was in its infant ſtate. The true, zealous and heat, Wi 
perſecutors of chriſtianity at that time were the $a. 
ducees, whom we may truly call the Free-thinker, WW 
among the Jews. . They believed neither reſurrectio Wi 
nor angel, nor ſpirit, i. e. in plain Engliſh, they wer 
Deiſts at leaſt, if not Atheiſts. They could outward i 
comply with, and conform to the eſtabliſhment i 
church and ſtate, and they pretended forſooth to belony Wal 
only to a particular ſect; and becauſe there was nothing 
in the law of Moſes which in ſo many words aſlerte: 
a reſurrection, they appeared to adhere to that in 
particular manner beyond any other part of the O 
Teſtament. "Theſe men therefore juitly dreaded ti: 
ſpreading of chriſtianity after the aſcenſion of our Lord, 
becauſe it was wholly founded upon his reſurrection. 
* Accordingly therefore when Peter and John hal 
cured the lame man at the beautiful gate of the 
temple, and had thereby raiſed a wonderful expect 
tion of themſelves among the people, the prieſts ani 
Sadducees, Acts iv. clapt them up, and ſent them ava 
for the firft time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly a. 
ter, when the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, and the 
many muracles wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances d 
the apoſtolical power had alarmed the prieſts, who 
looked upon the temple-worſhip, and conſequent] 
their bread, to be ſtruck at; theſe prieſts, and all the 
that were with them, who were of the ſect of the Sad 
duces, impriſoned the Apoſtles, intending to examine 
them in the great . next day. Where, when 
* 1 wn and the prieſts and Sadducees pro- 
to proceed with t rigour againſt them, ve 
find that Gamaliel, a . Phariſee, St. Paus 
maſter, a man of great authority among the people, 
many of whoſe determinations we have till preſerve 
in the body of the Jewiſh traditions, commonly call 
ed the Talmud, oppoſed their heat, and told them, 
for ought they knew, the Apoſtles might be acted by 
the Spirit of God, and that in ſuch a caſe it would be 
in vain to oppoſe them, ſince if they did fo, = 
s wouc 
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Which BS would only fight againit God, whom they could 
church not overcome. Gamaliel was fo conſiderable a man 
 heary among his own ſect, that we may reaſonably believe 
"= dad. he ſpoke the ſenſe of his party as well as his own. St. 
hinken Stephen's martyrdom came on preſently after, in which 
reCtion, we do not find the Phariſees, as ſuch, had any hand; 
Y Ver + is probable that he was proſecuted by thoſe who 
twardh Ez had before impriſoned Peter and John. One nœice 
nent aß indeed of that ſect was ſo zealous, that he kept the 
| below clothes of thoſe that ſtoned him. This novice, whole 
. neal went beyond all bounds, was the great St. Paul, 
erte 


who was peculiarly honoured with a call from heaven 

by which he was converted, and he was afterwards, by 
the Ol: God himſelf, appointed to be the apoſtle of the Gen- 
ded tes tiles. Beſides him, and him too reclaimed in fo glo- 
ar Lord, 8 rious a manner, we find no one Phariſce either 
Gion. named or hinted at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of 
bn has chriſtianity in thoſe carlieſt days. What others might 
of thi do we know not. But we find the Sadducees purſuing 


at in 1 


expect st. Paul even to death at his coming to Jeruſalem, in 
eſts and the 21 of the Acts. He then, upon all occaſions, 
m 2% WS owncd himſelf to be a Phariſee. In the 22d chapter he 
ckly at © :o1d the people, that he had been bred up at the feet 


and the of Gamaliel after the ſtricteſt manner, in the law of 


ances aß his fathers. In the 23d chapter he told the council 
ts, who that he was a Phariſce, the ſon of a Phariſee, and that 
equenty i he was accuſed for aſſerting the hope and reſurrec- 
all the) BB tion of the dead, which was their Ling doctrine. 
the Sad Hereupon the Phariſees ſtood by him, and tbo? they 
Cxam:nc nn did not own our Saviour to be the Meſſiah, yet they 


e, When would not deny but ſome angel or ſpirit night have 


ces pio. ſpoken to him, aud then if they oppoſed him, they 
nem, ue {ould fizht againſt God. "This was the very argu- 
Ft. Pau ment Gamaliel had uſed before. Ihe reſurrection o 
people, our Lord, which they ſaw fo {trenuouſly afſerted by 
preſeryet the apoſtles, whoſe miracles they alſo ſaw and owned, 
mnly call (Acts iv. 16.) ſeems to have ſtruck them, and many 
Id them, 8 of them were converted (Acts xv. f.) even without 
acted by BY a miracle, and the reſt ſtood ſtill and made no opp 0- 
vould be ſition, 


ſo, they 
s woul 


* Ve ſee here what the part was vv hich the Pharifecs 
ated in this important conjuncture. Of the Sadducecs 
Vor. II. 45 * we 
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we meet not with one in the whole apoſtolic hiſtory 
that was converted. We hear of no miracles wrought 
to convince any of them, tho? there was an eminent 
one wrought to reclaim a Phariſee. St. Paul, we ſer, 
after his converſion always gloried in his having beer 
bred a Phariſee. He did fo to the people of Jeruſalem, 
to the great council, to king Agrippa, and to the Phi. 
lippians. So that from hence we may juſtly infer, thy 
it was not their inſtitution, which was in itſelf laudz- 
ble, which our bleſſed Saviour found fault with, by 
it was their hypocriſy, their covetouſneſs, their op. 
preſſion, their overvaluing themſelves upon their ze: 
for the ceremonial law, and their adding to that yoke 
by their traditions, all which were not properly c 
ſentials of their inſtitution, that our Lord blamed. 
But I muſt not run on. What I would obſer, 
Sir, is, that athciſm is more dreadful, and would be 
more grievous to human ſociety, if it were inveſted 
with — power, than religion under any ſhape, 
where its profeſſors do at the bottom believe what he; 
profeſs. I deſpair not of a papift's converſion, tho 
I would not willingly lie at a zealot papiſt's me 
(and no proteſtant would, if he knew what popery is) 
tho” he truly believes in our Saviour. But the Fre. 
thinker, who ſcarcely believes there is a God, and cer. 
tainly diſbelieves revelation, is a very terrible anima 
He will talk of Natural Rights, and the juſt free- 
doms of mankind, no longer than *till he himſelf ger 
into power; and by the inſtance before us, we hare 
ſmall grounds to hope for his ſalvation, or that Got 
will ever vouchſafe him ſufficient grace to reclaim hm 
from errors, which have been fo immediately levelles 
againſt himſelf. 
If theſe notions be true, as I verily believe ther 
are, I thought they might be worth publiſhing at ta 
* time, for which reaſon they are ſent in this manu! 
to you by, 


R % — 
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Your moſt humble ſervant, 
M. N 
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the Phi. 

fer, tha Wl Ingenium, fibi quod vacuas deſumpſit Athenas, 

F lauda. Et ſtudiis annos ſeptem dedit, inſenuitque 

„ich, bu Libris & curis; ſtatua taciturnius exit 

heir op- Plerumque, & riſu populum quati:— — 

* Te: Hon. Ep. 2. I. 2. V. 81. 
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hat yoke IMITATED. 

perly el 

med. 


The man, who ſtretch'd in Ifis* calm retreat, 
obſerve To books and udy gives ſeven years compleat, 
/ould bt See! ſtrow'd with learned duſt, his night-cap on, 


inveſt He walks, an object nzw beneath the tun |! 
1y ſhape, The boys flock round him, and the people flare : 
that thee So fff, lo mute! ſome ſtatue, you wou'd ſwear, 
fon, Sept from its pedeſtal to take the air! 


s me1cy, : POPE. 


Opery 1s] 
che Free 
and cer- 
e anima 
juſt free. 


INC E our ſucceſs in worldly matters may be fail 
O to depend upon our education, it will be very much 

the purpole to enquire if the foundations of our for- 
une could not be laid deeper and ſurer than they are. 
he education of youth falls of neceſſity under the 


nielf oi.” | 
that God bilities, as well as to their own unwarrantable conjec- 
claim hint are very likely to be deceived, and the miſery of it 


that the poor creatures, who are the ſufferers upon 
rong advances, ſeldom find out the errors, till they. 
come irretrievable. As the greater number of all 
egrees and conditions have their education at the 
nvyerfities, the errors which I conceive to be in thoſe 
Jaces fall moſt naturally under the following obſerva- 
jon, The firſt miſmanagement in theſe publick nur— 
nes, 1s the calling together a number of pupils, of 
vant, owſoever different ages, views and capacities, to the 
Nee lectures: but ſurely there can be no reaſon to 

M. Moak, that a delicate tender babe, juſt wean'd fro a 
Moxa boſom of his mother, indulged in all the impert!. 
| C 2 NCNCICY 
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nencics of his heart's deſire, ſhould be equally capable 
of receiving a lecture of philoſophy, with a hard 
ruffian of full age, who has been occaſionally ſcourge 
thro' ſome of the great ſchool:, groaned under conttay 
rebuke and chaſtifement, and maintained a ten year 
war with literature, under very ſtrict and rugged di- 
cipline. 

I know the reader has pleaſed himſelf with an anſug 
to this already, wiz. "That an attention to the particuly 
abilities and deſigns of the pupil, cannot be expected fron 
the trifling ſalary paid upon ſuch account. The pric 
indecd which is thought a ſufficient reward, for an 
advantages a youth can receive from a man of learn, 
ing, is an abominable conſideration, the enlargiry 
which, would not only increaſe the care of tutors, by: 
would be a very great encouragement to ſuch as deſigned 
to take this province upon them, to ſurniſh themlelye, 
with a more general and extenſive knowledge. As thy 
caſe now ſtands, thoſe of the firſt quality pay thei 
tutors but little above half ſo much as they < 
their footmen: What morality, what hiſtory, wha 
taſte of the modern languages, what, laſtly, that ca 
make a man happy, or great, may not be expected i 
return for ſuch an immenſe treaſure! Tis monſtrouW 
indeed, that the men of the beſt eſtates and familie, 
are more ſolicitous about the tutelage of a favourite do 
or horie, than of their heirs male. The next evil» 
the pedantical veneration that is maintained at the Uni-Wi 
verſity for the Greek and Latin, which puts the youth 
upon ſuch exerciſes as many of them are incapable d 
performing with any tolerable ſucceſs. Upon thi 
emergency they are {uccoured by the allowed wits d 
their reſpective colleges, who are always ready to be 
triend them with two or three hundred Latin or Gree 
words thrown together, with a very {mall proportiond 
ſenſe. 

But the moſt eſtabliſhed error of our univerſity ed. 
cation, is the general negle& of all the little quali 
tions and accompliſhments which make up the che 
racter of a well-bred man, and the general attention i 
what is called deep learning. But as there are very te 
blefied with à genius, that Call force ſucceſs by it 
Eng 
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T. 
N* 94 Irength of itſelf alone, and few occaſions or liſe that 
capab WF require the aid of ſuch genius, the vaſt majority of the 
| hart Nunbleſſed ſouls ought to Rore themſelves with ſuch ac - 
:ourgel Wquiſitions, in which every man has capacity to make a 
conſtant iWconſiderable progreſs, and from which every common 
n year ccaſion of life may reap great advantage. Ihe per- 
ged dil. Nas that may be uſeful to us in the making our fortunes, 


Eire ſuch as are already happy in their own ; 1 may pro- 
reed to ſay, that the men of figure and family are 
more ſuperficial in their education than thoſe of a leis 
legree, and, of courſe, are ready to encourage and pra- 
ect that qualiication in another which they themſelves 
Pte maſters of. For their own application implies the 
urſuit of ſomething commendable ; and when they ſee 


1 anſwer 
articular 
ed fron 
he price 
for any 
Ff learn. 


nlar gig eir own characters propoſed as imitable, they mutt be 
tors, bu von by ſuch an irreſiſtible flattery. But thoſe of the 
deſigned werſity, who are to make their fortunes by a ready 
emiclv {Wafinuation into the favour of their ſuperiors, contemn 
As the WW his neceſſary foppery ſo far, as not to be able to ſpealc 
ay ther rommon ſenſe to them, without heſitation, perplexity 
they (nl confuſion. For want of care in acquiring lefs ac- 
y, Wh compliſhments which adorn ordinary life, he that is ſo 
that ca {Wſunkappy as to be born poor, is condemned to a method 
dected iat will very probably keep him fo. 
1onſtrow WES I hope all the learned will forgive me what is ſaid 
familie, purely for their ſervice, and tends to no other injury 
urite dog W2ainſt them, chan admonithing them not to overlook 
ct evil vWuch little qualifications, as they every day fee defeat 
the Un-WWicir greater excellencies in the purſuit both of reputa- 
he you {ion and fortune. 
apable di If the youth of the univerſity were to be advanced, 
pon th ccording to their ſufficiency in the ſevere progreſs of 
d wits cf Wcarning ; or “ riches could be ſecured to men of under- 
ly to be ſanding, and favour to men of ſkilt;” then indeed all 
or Gre adies were ſolemnly to be defied, that did not ſeriouſly 
>ortion dÞurſue the main end: but ſince our merit is to be tried 


the unſkilful many, we muſt gratify the ſenſe of the 


rſity ed. jadicious majority, ſatisfying ourſelves that the ſhame 


qualiic-WP! a trivial qualification ſticks only upon him that pre- 
the cher it to one more ſubllantial. The more accompliſh. 
tention ents a man is maſter of, the better is he prepared tor 
very leu more extended acquaintance, and upoa theſe conſide- 
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rations without doubt, the author of the Italian bon 
called II Cortegiano, or The Courtier, makes throwiny 
the bar, vaulting the horſe, nay even wreſtling, with 
ſeveral other as low qualifications, neceſſary for t. 
man whom he figures for a perfect courtier ; for thi 
reaſon no doubt, becauſe his end being to find grace n 
the eyes of men of all degrees, the means to pure 
this end, was the furniſhing him with ſuch real a 
jeeming excellencies as each degree had its particul 
taſte of, But thoſe of the Univerſity, inſtead of cn. 
ploying their leifure hours in the purſuit of ſuch ac. 
quiſitions as would ſhorten their way to better fortune, 
enjoy thoſe moments at certain houſes in the town, © 
repair to others at very pretty diflances out of it, when 
they drink and forget their poverty, and remembe 
their miſery no more.” Perfons of this indigent edu 
tion are apt to paſs upon themſelves and others for mo. 
deſt, eſpecially in the point of behaviour; though 'ti 
cafy to prove, that this miſtaken modeſty not only ariſe 
from ignorance, but begets the appearance of its oppoſite 
pride. For he that is conſcious of his own inſufficieng 
to addreſs bis ſuperiors without appearing ridiculou 
is by that betrayed into the ſame neglect ns indifference 
towards them, which may bear the conſtruction of pride 
From this habit they begin to argue againſt the bat 
ſubmiſſive application from men of letters to men d 
fortune, and be grieved when they ſee, as Ben Johnſon ſar; 


The learned pate 


Duck to the golden fool 


though theſe are points of neceſſity and convenience, 
and to be eſteemed ſubmiſhons rather to the occaſion 
than to the perſon. It was a fine anſwer of Diogenes 
who being aſked in mockery, why philoſophers were 
followers of rich men, and not rich men of phil 
phers, replied, Becauſe the one knew what they hz 
need of, and the other did not. It certainly mui! 
difficult to prove, that a man of buſineſs or a protein 
ought not to be what we call a gentleman, but 9 
very few of them are ſo. Upon this account they 1a 
little converſation with thoſe who might do them m- 
ſervice, but upon ſuch occaſions only as application 
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jan bonk made to them in their particular calling; and for any 
nrowin Wi thing they can do or ſay in ſuch matters have their re- 
g, With . and therefore rather receive than confer an obli- 
for the gation : whereas he that adds his being agreeable to his 

for thi being ſerviceable, is conſtantly in a capacity of obliging 

grace Wi others. The character of a beau is, I think, what 
0 parte the men that pretend to learning pleaſe themſelves in 
real u ;idiculing ; and yet if we compare theſe perſons as we 
artwuußz {ce them in publick, we ſhall find that the lettered cox- 
d of cn-Wiff combs without good-breeding give more juſt occaſion 

ſuch 2% © rallery, than the unlettered coxcombs with it: as 
fortune ¶ our behaviour falls within the judgment of more per- 
town, ons than our converſation, and a failure therefore more 
it, where ble. What pleaſant vidtories over the loud, the 
ememall aucy, and the illiterate, would attend the men of learn- 
nt educs ing and breeding, which qualifications could we but 
s for mg. join, would beget ſuch a confidence, as, ariſing from good 
10ugh * {nſe and good nature, would never let us oppreſs others, 
nly ariſe or deſert ourſelves. In ſhort, whether a man intends a 
Oppoſite, i life of buſineſs or pleaſure, *tis impoſſible to purſue 
ufficieno fl either in an elegant manner, without the help of good- 
1diculoys breeding. I ſhall conclude with the face at leaſt of a 
differene regular diſcourſe ; and ſay, if it is our behaviour and 
1 of pride addreſs upon all common occaſions that prejudice people 
the ba in our favour or to our diſadvanta e, and the more 
0 N i ſubltantial parts, as our learning — induſtry, cannot 
nſon far; 


poſſibly appear but to few; it is not juſtifiable to ſpend. 
ſo much time, in that which ſo very few are judges of, 
and utterly neglect that which falls within the cenſure 


of ſo many. 
wVenience, 
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—Aliena negotia centum—— Hon. Sat. 6. I. 2. v. 33. 
A craud of petitioners. CREECH. 


Find buſine increaſe upon me very much, as will 
appear by the following letters. 


C 4 SIX. 


— Purville. 
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8 I, Oxſord, June 24, 1713. 


H1S day Mr. Oliver Purville, Gent. property. 
; man to the Theatre-Royal in the room of Mr, 
William Peer, deceafd, arrived here in widow Part. 
« tett's waggon, He is an humble member of the 
little club, and a paſſionate man, which makes hin 
tell the diſaſters which he met with on his road hi. 
« ther, a little too incoherently to be rightly underltcoc, 
By what I can gather from him, that within three 
miles of this ſide Wickham the party was ſet upon h. 
© highwaythen. Mr. Purville was . to the 
great hamper in which were the following good:, 
Ihe chains of Jaffeir and Pierre; the crowns and 
> = of the poſterity of Banquo; the bull, bez 
© and horſe of captain Otter; bones, ſkulls, pickaxe: 
anden bottle of brandy, and five muſkets ; four- 
fete pietes of ſtock- gold, and thirty piecos of tir. 
* filver kid in a green purſe within a Kull. Theſe 
the robbers, by being put up ſafe, ſuppoſed to be 
true, and rid off with, not forgetting to take Mr. Pur- 
* ville's bwn cuttent coin. I hey broke the armour 
* of Jacomo, which was cafed up in the fame hamper, 
and one of them put on the ſaid Jacomo's maſk to 
* eſcape. They alſo did ſeveral extravagancies with 
no other purpoſe but to do miſchief; they broke a 
< mace for the lord-mayor of London. They alſo 
« deſtroyed the world, the fun and moon, which lay 
« looſe in the waggon. Mrs. Bartlett is frightened out 
of her wits, for Purville ſays he has her ſervant's 
6 wg for the world, and expects ſhe ſhall make it 
good. Purville is reſolved to take no Jodgings in 
« town, but makes behind the ſcenes a bed-chamber 
« of the hamper : his bed is that in which Deſdemona 
is to die, and he uſes the ſheet (in which Mr. John- 
« ſon is tied up in a comedy) for his own bed ct 
nights. It is to be hoped the great ones will cor- 
der Mr. Purville's loſs. One of the robbers has 
« ſent, by a country fellow, the ſtock-gold, and had 
« the impudence to write the following letter to Mr, 


SIR, 


Yo” Roy 
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SI R, 


„ F you had been an honeſt man, you would not 

[ have put bad money upon men who ventur'd their 
„„ lives for it. 
* back, 


$ 


But we ſhall ſee you when you cone 
Philip Scowrer, 


There are many things in this matter which em- 
ploy the ableſt men here, as whether an action 
« will lie for the world among people who make the 
moſt of words; or whether it be adviſeable to call 
that round ball the world, and if we do not call it fo, 
whether we can have any remedy ? The ableſt law- 
yer here ſays there is no help; for if you call it the 
* world, it will be anſwered how could the world be 
in one ſhire, to wit, that of Buckingham; for the 
county muſt be named, and if you do not name it 
ve ſhall certainly be nonſuited. I do not know he- 
ther | make myſelf underſtood ; but you underſtanq; 
me right when you believe 1 am 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
and faithful correſpondent, 
The PRaOUr IIA 


Honoured 8 I R, 


OUR character of Guardian makes it not only 
; neceſſary, but becoming, to have ſeveral em- 

ployed under you. And being myſelf ambitious of 
* your ſervice, 1 am now your humble pctitioner to be 
admitted into a place I don't find yet diſpoſed of —1 
mean that of your lion- catcher. It was, Sir, for want 
* of ſuch commiſſion from your honour, very many 
lions have lately eſcaped. However, I made bold to 
* diſtinguiſh a couple. One I found in a coffee houſe 
He was of the larger fort, looked fierce, and roarcd 
loud. I conſidered wherein he was dangerous; and 
* accordingly expreſſed my diſpleaſure againſt him, in 
' ſuch a manner upon his chaps, that now he is not 
able to ſhew his teeth. The other was a ſinall lion, 
' who was ſipping by me as | Rood at the corner of an 

C 
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alley—T ſmelt the creature preſently, and catched 3 
him, but he got of with the loſs of a lock of hen 
only, which proved of a dark colour. This and th; 
teeth abovementioned 1 have by me, and deſign then 
both for a preſent to Button's coffce-houle. 

* Beſides this way of dealing with them, I have 
invented many curious traps, ſnares, and art ci 
baits, which, it is humbly conceived, cannot fail d 
clearing the kingdom of the whole ſpecies in a d 
time. 

* This is humbly ſubmitted to your honour's con. 
ſideration ; and I am ready to appear before your ho. 
nour, to aniwer to tuch queitions as you, in your 
great wiſdom, ſhall thick meet to aſk, whenever | you 
* pleale to command, 


Your honour's moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 


Midſummer-Day. HERCULES CKABT REI. 


N. B. I have an excellent noſe. 


Tom's coffee-houſe in Cornhill, June 19, 1 


S IX, 
EADING in your yeſterday's paper a let 


from Daniel Button, in recommendation of l 
cottce-houiſe for polite converſation and ftecde 
from the argument by the button, 1 m. ke bold to ſerd 
you this to aſſure you, that at this plage there is as 
Kent up as good a drum in the debates of politic, 
trade, Rocks, Ec, as at Will's, or at any other cole: 
houſe at your end of the town. In order theretcre 
preſerve this houſe from the arbitrary avay of forci; 
an aſſent, by ſeizing on the collar, neckcloth, 
any other part of the body or dreſs, it would be 
ſignal ſervice if you would be pleaſed to intimate, tha 
ve, who frequent this place on Exchange time, i; 


have the honour of ſeeing you here ſometimes, for tha 
would be a ſufficient guard to us from all ſuch pet; 
practices, and alſo be a means of enabling the hore! 
man, who keeps the houe, to continge to ſerv? 
: « vi; 


TREE, 
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with the beſt bohea, and green tea, and coffee, and. 
© will in a particular manner oblige, 
S IR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 

James DiaPes. 
pP. S. The room above ſtairs is the handſomeſt 
in this part of the town, furniſhed with large j; eer- 
* glaſſes tor perſons to view themſelves in, who have 


no buſineſs with any body elſe, and every way fit for 
the reception of fine gentlemen. 


La 


Lad 


SI RX, 

Am a very great ſcholar, wear a fair wig, and 
have an immenſe number of books curiouſly bound 
* and gilt. I excel in a ſingularity of diction and man- 
ners, and viſit perſons of the firit quality. In fine, 
I have by me a great quantity of coct:le-ſhells, which, 
however, does not detend me from the infults of ano- 
ther learned man, who neglet; me in a molt inſup- 
portable manner: for Ihave it from perſons of undoubt- 
ed veracity, that he preſumed once to pals by my door 
« without waiting upon me. Whether this be conſiſtent 
with the reſpect which we learned men ought to have 
« for each other, I leave to your judgment, and am, 


* 


La 


— 


S I R, Your affectionate friend, 
PaiLauTvus,' 


Friend NES TOR, Oxford, June 18, 1713. 
Had always a great value for thee, and have fo ſtill. 
* | But I mutt tell thee, that thou ſtrangely aft -ct<it to 
* be ſage and ſolid: now pr'ythee let ine obſerve to 
* thee, that though it be common enough for people 
* as they grow older to grow graver, yet it is , fo 
common to become wiler, Verily to me thou ſecrett 
to keep ſtrange company, and with a politive ſufli a- 
* ency, incident to ola age, to follow too mach thiae 
' own inventions. Thou dependeſt too much likcwu 
© upon. thy correſpondence here, and art apt to tal? 

Co 6 reople's. 
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people's words without conſideration. But my pre- 
ſent buſineſs with thee is to expoſtulate with thee about 
* a late paper occaſioned, as thou ſay'ſt, by Jack Ii. 
zard's information, (my very good friend) that we are 
to have a Publick Act. 

Now, I ſay, in that paper there is nothing con- 
tended for which any man of common-ſenſe will de. 
ny: all that is there ſaid, is, that no man or vo- 
man's reputation ought to be blaſted, 1. e. no body 
ought to have an ill character who does not deſerve it: 
very true ; but here's this falſe conſequence inſinuated, 
that therefore no body ought to hear of their faults ; or 
in other words, let any body do as much ill as he 
pleaſes, he ought not to be told of it. Art thou a pa- 
triot, Mr. Ironſide, and wilt thou affirm, that arbitrary 
proceedings and oppreſſion ought to be concealed or 
juſtified ? Art thou a gentleman, and wouldſt thou have 
baſe, ſordid, ignoble tricks connived at or tolerated? 
Art thou a ſcholar, and wouldſt thou have learning 
and good-manners diſcouraged ? Wouldit thou have 
cringing ſervility, paraſitical ſhuffling, fawning, and 
diſhoneſt compiiances made the road to ſucceſs ? 
Art thou a chriftian, and wouldf thou have all villa- 
nies within the law practiſed with impunity ? Should 
they not be told of it? Tis certain, there are many 
things which tho” there are no laws againſt them, yet 
ought not to be done; and in ſuch cates there is no 
argument ſo likely to hinder their being done, as the 
tear of publick ſhame for doing them. The two 
great N againſt an Act are always the ſaving of 
money, and hiding of roguery. 

Here many things are omitted which will be in the 
* {peech of the Terræfilius.“ 

And now, dear old IR Ox, I am glad to hear that 
at theſe years thou haſt galantry enough left to have 
* thoughts of fetting up 2 a knight-errant, a tamer 
of monſters, and a defender of dittreſt damſels. 

Adieu, old fellow, and let me give thee this ad- 
vice at parting : e'en get thyſelf caſe-hardened; fof 
* tho? the very belt ſteel may ſnap, yet old iron you 
* know will ruft. 


* Be juſt, and publiſh this“ 
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Mr. IaoxsiDE, Oxford, Sat. 27, 1713. 


I HIS day arrived the vanguard of the theatrical 
; army. Your friend, Mr, George Powel, com- 
manded the artillery both celeſtial and terreſtrial. The 
magazines of ſnow, lightning and thunder, are ſafely 
hid up. We have no diſaſter on the way, but that 
of breaking Cupid's bow by a jolt of the waggon ; but 
Wo- 5 they tell us they make them very well in Oxford. We 
all went in a body, and were ſhown your chambers in 
B Lincoln-Co'lege. The Terræfilius expects you down, 
i; and we of the theatre deſign to bring you into town 
with all our guards. Thoſe of Alexander the Great, 
Þ Julius Cæſar, and the faithful retinue of Cato, ſhall 
meet you at Shotover. The ghoſt of Hamlet, and the 
8 ſtatue which ſupped with Don John, both ſay, that tho? 
Pit be at noon-Cay, they will attend your entry. Every 
# body expects you with great impatience. We ſhall be 
in very good order when all are come down: We have 
# ſent to town for a brick-wall which we forgot. The 


ave WS {a is to come by water. 

= . Your moſt humble ſervant, 

illa- and faithful correſpondent, 

ould The PrxoweTER. 

Dany . 
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1 the Cuncti adſint, meritæque expectent premia pabmæ. 
ViRG. En. 5. v. 20. 


Let all be 125 at the games prepar'd ; 
And joyful victors wait the juſt reward. DRYDEN. 


HERE is no maxim in politicks more indiſput- 


ad- able, than that a nation ſhould have many ho- 
- for ours in reſerve for thoſe who do national ſervi- 
you „This raiſes emulation, cheriſhes publick merit, and 


ſpires every one with an ambition which promotes the 
od of his country. The leſs expenſive theſe ho- 
2 
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nours are to the publick, the more ſtill do they turn y 
its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with theſe little honors; 
rewards, that without conferring wealth or riche, 
gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who . 
ceived them. An oaken garland to be worn on fel; 
vals and publick ceremonies, was the glorious recon. 
pence of one who had covered a citizen in battle, | 
ſoldier would not only venture his life for a mv: 
crown, but think the moſt hazardous enterprize ſafficien. 
ly repaid by ſo noble a donation. 

But among all houorary rewards Which are neithy 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I rememiy 
none ſo remarkable as the titles which are beſtowed | 
the emperor of China. Theſe are never given to a 
ſubject, ſays Monſieur le Conte, till the ſubje& is deal 
If he has pleaſed his emperor to the laſt, he is called 
all publick memorials by the title which the cmper 
confers on him after his death, and his children tak 
their ranks accordingly. This keeps the ambitions {i 
ject in a perpetual dependence, making him al 

ilant and active, and in every thing conformable to t 
will of his ſovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us, wid, 
are more eſtzemed by the perſon who receives them, ar 
are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of medals. I. 
there is ſomething in the modern manner of celcbrati 


- a" : hs 
a great action in medals, which makes ſuch a rev... 
much leſs valuable than it was among the Romans, Ia! 


is generally but one coin ſtamped on the occaſion, whi 

is made a preſent to the perſon who is celebrated on it 

By this means his whole fame is in his own cuſto 1 
The applauſe that is beſtowed upon him is too mu 
limited and confined. He is in poſſeſſion of an hon 
which the world perhaps knows nothing of. He ar 
be a great man in his own family; his wife and d 
dren may ice the monument of an exploit, which ! 
publick in a little time is a ſtranger to. Ihe Rom 
took a quite different method in this particular I 
medals were their current money. When an action © 
ſerved to be recorded in coin, it was ſtamped perle 
upon an hundred thouſand pieces of money like our | 


ling 


bd 
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urn u tings, or halfpence, which were iſſued out of the mint, 
and became current. This method publiſhed every no- 


wor ble action to advantage, and in a ſhort ſpace of tim 

* ſpread through the whole Roman empire. The Romans 
| by g | . 445 1 

C „ver ſo careful to preſerve the memory of great events 
1 Cle 


upon their coins, that when any particular piece of 
money grew vety ſcarce, it was often re-coined bv a 
ſucceeding emperor, many years after the death of the 


recom 
le. 
mot 


* emperor to whoſe honour it was firſt ſtruck. 
nc A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind durin 

„de late miniſtry, which would then have been put = 
1 execution had it not been too buſy a time for thovches 
1 of that nature. As this project has been very much 
0 3 alked of by the gentleman above-mentioned to men of 
Geka the greateſt genius, as well as quality, I am informed 
alle dre 15 now a deſign on foot for executing the propoſal 
3 which was then made, and that we ſhall have ſeveral 
EY farthings and half-pence charged on the reverſe with 
A many of the glorious particulars of her majeſty's reign. 
Albis is one of thoſe arts of peace which may very well 
cceerre to be cultivated, and which may be of great uſe 
© 0 to poſterity. | 

I have in my poſſeſſion the copy of the paper 
» ""Fbove-mentioned, which was delivered to the late lord 
_ . veaſurer, I ſhall here give the publick a fizht of it. For 
2 | - not queſtion, but that the curious part of my 
= _ wall be very much pleaſed to ſee ſo much matter 
i fo many uſeful hints upon this ſubject laid together 
Y n ſo clear and conciſe a manner. 
p "tab 1 E. Engliſh have not been fo careful as other po- 
5 ite nations to preſerve the memory of their great 
* Tons and events on medals. Their ſubjects are few, 
Hoi teir mottos and devices mean, and the coins themſelves 
„ * 1 enough to ſpread among the people, or de- 
dich cend to poſterity. | 
NR 1 2 French have outdone us in theſe particulars, and, 
Ine eſtabliſhment of a ſociety for the invention of 
Aion 7 inſcriptions and deſigns, have the whole hiſtory 
J perla The preſent ing in a regular ſeries of m. dals. 
Our ll ey have failed, a> well as the Ergliſh, in coin- 


ag fo mall a number of each kind, and thoſe of {auch 
coſtly 


lug 
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nours are to the publick, the more ſtill do they turn y 
its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with theſe little honor 
rewards, that without conferring wealth or riche, 
gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who . 
ceived them. An oaken garland to be worn on fell 
vals and publick ceremonies, was the glorious recon, 
pence of one who had covered a citizen in battle. 
ſoldier would not only venture his life for a m 
crown, but think the molt hazardous enterprize ſufficien 
ly repaia by ſo noble a donation. 

But among all honorary rewards Which are neithy 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remem 
none ſo remarkable as the titles which are beſlowed | 
the emperor of China. Theſe are never given to a; 
ſubject, ſays Monſieur le Conte, till the ſubje is deal 
If he has * his emperor to the laſt, he is called 


all public memorials by the title which the emper f 
confers on him after his death, and his children = 
their ranks accordingly. This keeps the ambitious {v = 
ject in a perpetual dependence, making him always oi, 
gilant and active, and in every thing conformable to tl. 
will of his ſovereign. | 

There are no honorary rewards among us, wii, 
are more eſteemed by the perſon who receives them, a. 
are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of medals, M1 
there is ſomething in the modern manner of celebrating}... 
a great action in medals, which makes ſuch a ren 
much leſs valuable than it was among the Romans. In 
is generally hut one coin ſtamped on the occaſion, wil 
is made a preſent to the perſon who is celebrated on i 
By this means his whole fame is in his own cuſtod 7 
'Che applauſe that is beſtowed upon him is too ng 


limited and confined. He is in poſſeſſion of an home 
which the world perhaps knows nothing of. He ny... 
be a great man in his own family; his wife and di 
dren may ice the monument of an exploit, which il » 
publick in a little time is a ſtranger to. "The Rome 
took a quite different method in this particular. I be 
medals were their current money. When an action Mar 
ſerved to be recorded in coin, it was ſtamped pe- 
upon an hundred thouſand pieces of money like our i ng 


ung 
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un bags, or halfpence, which were iſſued out of the mint, 

and became current. This method publiſhed every no- 
nora bie action to advantage, and in a ſhort ſpace of time 
ſpread through the whole Roman empire. The Romans 
were ſo careful to preſerve the memory of great events 
upon their coins, that when any particular piece of 
money grew vety ſcarce, it was often re-coined by a 
ſucceeding emperor, many years after the death of the 
emperor to whoſe honour it was firſt truck. 

A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind during 
the late miniſtry, which would then have been put in 
execution had it not been too buſy a time for thoughts 
of that nature. As this proje& has been very much 
alked of by the gentleman above-mentioned to men of 
the greateſt genius, as well as quality, I am informed 
there is now a deſign on foot for executing the propoſal 
which was then made, and that we ſhall have ſeveral 
farthings and half-pence charged on the reverſe with 
many of the . particulars of her majeſty's reign. 
This is one of thoſe arts of peace which may very well 
deſerve to be cultivated, and which may be of great ule 
to poſterity. 

As I have in my poſſeſſion the copy of the paper 
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„vl dore-mentioned, Which was deliverèd to the late lord 
I Mveaſurer, I ſhall here give the publick a ſight of it. For 
ls. l do not queſtion, but that the curious part of my 
C0700 readers will be very much pleaſed to ſee ſo much matter 
: 1" ad fo many uſeful hints upon this ſubject laid together 
; * n ſo clear and conciſe a manner. 

n, WI 


d = ; * Engliſh have not been fo careful as other po- 

Cultoe lite nations to preſerve the memory of their great 

0 mich ions and events on medals. Their ſubjects are few, 

n 100 heir mottos and devices mean, and the coins themſelves 
Ile rot numerous enough to ſpread among the people, or de- 

and end to poſterity. | 

hich t The French have outdone us in theſe particulars, and, 


Rony the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety for the invention of 
— In proper inſcriptions and deſigns, have the whole hiſtory 
con of their preſent king in a regular ſeries of madals. 

d perla They have failed, as well as the Engliſh, in coin- 
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coſtly metals, that each ſpecies may be loſt in a few ages, h. 
and is at preſent no where to be met with but in the d 
binets of the curious. 

The ancient Romans took the only effeQtual methe : 
to diſperſe and preſerve their medals, by making then 
their current money. 

Every thing glorious or uſeful, as well in peace » 
war, gave occaſion to a different coin. Not only an en. 
pedition, victory, or triumph, but the exerciſe of a f. 
lemn devotion, the remiſſion of a duty or tax, a ne 
temple, ſea-port, or high-way, were tranſmitted 
poſterity after this manner. 

The greateſt variety of devices are on their coppe 
money, which have moſt of the deſigns that are to |! 
met with on the gold and ſilver, and ſeveral peculiar u 
that metal only. By this means they were diſperz 
into the remoteſt corners of the empire, came ito tr MYe x 
poſſeſſion of the poor as well as rich, and were in u 
danger of periſhing in the hands of thoſe that migt 
have melted down coins of a more valuable metal. 

Add to all this, that the deſigns were invented br 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of ſenate. 

It 35 therefore propoſed, 

I. Thzt the Engliſh farthings and half-pence be r 
coined upon the union of the two nations. 

II. That they bear devices and inſcriptions ME 
luding to all the moſt remarkable parts of her majei1ii 
reign. | 

Fir That there be a ſociety eſtabliſhed for the ſindig 
out of proper ſubjects, inſcriptions, and devices, | 

IV. That no ſubject, inſcription, or device be ſan» 
ed without the approbation of this ſociety, nor, if u 
thought proper, without the authority of privy-counci. We 

By this means, medals that are at preſent ory i 
dead treaſure, or mere curioſities, will be of ule ui 
the ordinary commerce of life, and at the fame tint 
perpetuate the glories of her majeſty's reign, rev: 
the labours of her greateſt ſubjects, keep alive in !! 
people a gratitude for publick ſervices, and excite Ut 
emulation of poſterity. To theſe generous purpo g. 
pothing can ſo much contribute as medals of this oy . 

Ld þ 


& ich are of undoubted authority, of neceſſary uſe and 
ſervation, not periſhable by time, nor confined to 
y certain place; properties not to be found in books, 
tues, pictures, buildings, or any other monuments of 

Wulrious actions. 073 


9. TuvRsDaY, July 2. 


Furor eſt poſt om nia perdere naulum, 
N Juv. Sat. 8. v. 97, 


© Tis mad to laviſh what their rapine left, 


SIR, 
Was left a thouſand pounds by an uncle; and be” 
ing a man to my thinking very likely to get a 

„Ich widow, I laid aſide all thoughts of making 

i fortune any other way, and without loſs of time 

Made my application to one who had buried her 

Mufband about a week before. By the help of ſome 
her ſhe-friends, who were my relations, I got into 

Per company when ſhe would ſee no man beſides my- 

if and her lawyer, who is a little, rivelled, ſpindle- 

uked gentleman, and married to boot, ſo that I had 
ho reaſon to fear him. Upon my firſt ſeeing her, ihe 

id in converſation within my hearing, that ſhe 

Wought a pale complexion the moſt agreeable either 

man or woman: Now you muſt know, Sir, my 

ice is as white as chalk. This gave me ſome en- 

uragement ; ſo that to mend the matter I bought a 

ne flaxen long wig that colt me thirty guincas, and 

und an opportunity of ſeeing her in it the next day. 

We then let drop ſome expreſſions about an. agate 

ut-box. I immediately took the hint, and bought 

e, being unwilling to omit any thing that might 

Ne me deſirable in her eyes. 1 was betrayed after 

WW: {ame manner into a brocade waſtecoat, a ſword- 

? ot, a pair of ſilyer-fring'd gloves, and a diamond 

ning. 


STEPNEY, 
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to marry me. I forgot to tell you that I kept a ch 


No 97 2 
ring. But whether out of fickleneſs or a deſign up 
me, I can't tell; but I found by her diſcourſe, th; 
what ſhe liked one day, ſhe diſliked another: So thy 
in ſix months ſpace 1 was forced to equip my! 


0 < 
above a dozen times. As I told you before, I to; yum 
her hints at a dittance, for | could never find an 6. nor 
portunity of talking with her directly to the pol of 
All this time, however, I was allowed the ute e | 
familiarities with her lap-dog, and have played uu f& 
it above an hour together, without receiving the let y | 
reprimand, and had many other marks of farouMYuit 
ſhown me, which I thought amounted to a promiz Ir 
If ſhe chanced to drop her fan, ſhe received it e Hua 
my hands with great civility. If ſhe wanted WH ki 
thing, I reached it for her. I have filled her tea. Pilvi 
above an hundred times, and have afterwards recen i 

a a diſh of it from her own hands. Now, Sir, do za cal 


judge, if after ſuch encouragements ſhe was not oblige 


by the week, on purpoſe to carry me thither and ba 
again, Not to trouble you with a long letter, | 
the ſpace of about a twelve-month I have run out of 
my whole thouſand pound upon her, having laid « 
the laſt fifty in a new ſuit of clothes, in which I ve 
reſolved to receive her final anſwer, which amount 
to this, that ſhe was engaged to another; that is 
never dreamt I had any ſuch thing in my head: 
marriage; and that ſhe thought I had frequented 
lꝛ'ouſe only becauſe I loved to be in company it 
my relations. This, you know, Sir, is uſing a ma 
like a fool, and fo I told her; but the worſt of it! 
that I have ſpent my fortune to no purpoſe. £ 
therefore that 1 d-fire of you is, to tell me whe 
upon exhibiting the ſeveral particulars which 1 
here related to you, I may not ſue her for dam 
in a court of juitize. Your advice in this particu 
will very mach oblige 4 


14 

Your moſt humble admirer, rent 
75 Te 
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Before I anſwer Mr. Softly's requeſt, I find myſelf 
nder a neceſſity of diſcuſſing two nice points: Firſt of 
l, What it is, in cafes of this nature, that amoun's 

o an encouragement ; and ſecondly, What it is that 
mounts to a promiſe, Fach of which ſubjects requires 
ore time to examine than I am at preſent maſter of. 
zeſides, I would have my friend Simon conſider, whether 
e has any counſel that will undertake his cauſe “ in 
forma pauperis,” he having unluckily diſabled himſel!, 
y his own account of the matter, from proſecuting his 
uit any other way. 

In anſwer however to Mr. Softly's requeſt, I ſhall ac- 
zuaint him with a method made uſe of by a young fellow 
n king Charles the Second's reign, whom I ſhall here call 
Silvio, who had long made love, with much artifice and 
ntrigue, to a rich widow, whoſe true name I ſhall con- 
cal under that of Zelinda. Silvio, who was much more 

itten with her fortune than her perſon, finding a twelve- 

Wonth's application unſucceſsful, was reſolved to make a 
pving bargain of it; and fince he could not get the 
adow's eſtate into his poſſeſſion, to recover at leaſt what 
e had laid out of his own in the purſuit of it. 

nn order to this he preſented her with a bill of coſts ; 

Waving particularized in it the ſeveral expences he had 

Peen at in his long perplexed amour. Zelintla was 16 
pleaſed with the humour of the fellow, and his frank 
ay of dealing, that, upon the peruſal of the bill, ſhe 
ent him a purſe of fifteen hundred guineas, by the 

$oht application of which, the lover, in leſs than a year, 
ot a woman of a greater fortune than her he had miſſed. 
he ſeveral articles in the bill of coſts I pretty well re- 
nember, tho? I have forgotten the particular ſum charged 
d each article, 

: Laid out in ſupernumerary full-bottom wigs. 

Bi iadles tor a ſerenade, with a ſpeaking-trumpet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billet-doux, with perfum'd 
VAX, 
$ \ ream of ſonnets and love-verſes, purchaſed at dif- 

Prent times of Mr, Triplett, at a crown a theet. 
2 Jo Zelinda two ſticks of Mzay-cherries, 
* ; Laſt ſummccr at ſeveral times, a buſhel of modes, 
by Wee 
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Three porters whom I planted about her to watch}; 
motions, 

The firſt who food centry near her door. 

The ſecond who had his ſtand at the ſtables where }- 
coach was put up. | 

The third who kept watch at the corner of the h 
where Ned Courtall lives, who has ſince married her. 

Two additional porters planted over her during e vi 
whole month of May. 

Five conjurers kept in pay all laſt winter. 

Spy-money to John Trott her footman, and Mrs. bn 
Wheedle her companion. 

A new Conningſmark blade to fight Ned Coura!l 

To Zelinda's woman (Mrs. Abigail) an Indian fan: 
dozen pair of white kid gloves, a piece of Flander: | 
and fifteen guineas in dry money. 

Secret-ſervice money to Betty at the Ring. 

Dit:o to Mrs. Tape the maatua-maxer, 

Loſs of time. 
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In ſeſe redĩt - Via. Georg. 4. v 4% 
He reſumes himſelf. 


HE firſt who undertook to inſtruct the world « 
—_ papers was Iſaac Bickeritaff of famous nt 

mory : man nearly related to the family of u 
IRoxs1Dtgs. We have often ſmoked a pipe togeti; 
for I was ſo much in his books, that at his deccaſe | 
left me a ſilver ſtandiſh, a pair of ſpectacles, and thc la 
by which he uſed to write his lucubrations. | 
The venerable Iſaac was ſucceeded by a gentleman « 
the ſame family, very memorable for the ſhortnels c | 
face and of his ſpeeches. This ingenious author pd 
lithed his thoughts, and held his tongue with great * 
Piaule, for two years together. | 
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INEs rok IRONSITDE, have now for ſome time 
dertaken to fill the place of theſe my two renowned 
bnſmen and predeceflors. For it is obſerved of every 
anch of our family, that we have all of us a wonderful 
clination to give good advice, though it is remarked 
ſome of us, that we are apt on this occaſion rather 
give than take. | 
EF However it be, I cannot but obſerve with ſome ſe⸗ 
Tet pride, that this way of writing diurnal papers has 
| 12 for any ſpace of time in the hands of any 
-rfons who are not of our line. I believe I ſpeak with- 
compaſs, when I affirm that above a hundred different 
thorz have endeavoured after our family-way of writing, 
Mme of which have been writers in other kinds of the 
eateſt eminence in the kingdom; but I do not know 
w it has happened, they hare none of them hit upon 
e art. Their projects have always dropt after a few 
ſucceſsful eſſays. It puts me in mind of a ſtory which 
s lately told me by a pleaſant friend of mine, who 
Ws a very fine hand on the violin. His maid-ſervant 
ring his inſtrument lying upon the table, and being 
Wnfble there was muſick in it, if ſhe knew how to fetch 
out, drew the bow over every part of the firings, and 
© laſt told her maſter ſhe had tried the fiddle all over, 
ut could not for her heart find where about the tune 
** v. 
But though the whole burden of ſuch a paper is 
nly fit to reſt on the ſhoulders of a Bickerſtaff or an 
Ponſide; there are ſeveral who can acquit themſelves of 
W lingle day's labour in it with ſuitable abilities. Thefe 
e gentlemen whom I have often invited to this trial 
Wt wit, and who have ſeveral of them acquitted them- 
Elves to my private emolument; as well as to their 
wn reputation, My paper among the republik of 
Fuers is the Ulyſſes his bow, in which every man of 
Wt or learning may try his ſtrength. One who does 
Wot care to write a book without being ſure of his abi- 
es, may ſee by this means if his parts and talents are 
the publick tafte. | 
This I take to be of great advantage to men of the 
Welt ſenſe, who are always diffident of their private 
Sulzment, till it receives a ſanction from the publick. 
. « Provoco 
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«« Provoco ad populum,” I appeal to the people, Wust. 
uſual ſaying ot a very excellent dramatick poet, when . 
had any ditpute with particular perſons about the june; 
and regularity of his productions. It is but a ms, 
choly comfort for an author to be ſatisfied that h; l 
written up to the rules of art, when he finds he lis » 
admirers in the world beſides himſelf, Common ma 
deity ſhould, on this occaſion, make a man ſuſpect 
own judgment, and that he milapplies the rules of k; 
art, when he finds himſelf ſingular in the applauſe whit 


he beſtows upon his own writings. 
The publick is always even with an author who |: j 
not a juſt deſerence for them. The contempt is re to 


procal. I laugh at every one, ſaid an old Cynick, un 
laughs at me. Do you ſo, replied the Philoſoplier; the 
let me tell you, you live the merricit life of any m: 
in Athens. 5 

It is not therefore the leaſt uſe of this my paper, us 
it gives a timorous writer, and ſuch is every gcod oe 
an opportunity of putting his abilides io the proof, ar; 
of ſounding the publick before he launches into it. hn 
this reaſon I look upon my paper as a kind of nur 
for authors, and queſtion not but ſome, who have ma; 
a good figure here, will hereafter flouriſh under the 
Own name. in more long and elaborate works. 

After having thus far enlarged upon this particular, | 
have one favour to beg of the candid and courts: 


ſome other perſon, and not of Nesror Irons. 

I have, 1 know not how, been drawn into tattle « 
myſelf, more majorum,” almott the length of a whe: 
Guardian; I ſhall therefore fill up the remaining part C 
it with what full relates to my own perſon, and n 
correſpondents. Now I would have them all kno 
that on the twentieth inſtant it is my intention to er 
a Lion's head in imitation of thoſe I have deſcribcd : 
Venice, through which all the private intelligence of t 
Commonwealth is faid to pats. This head is to ope 
a moſt wide and voracious mouth, which ſhall take 
ſuch letters and papers as are conveyed to me by 

corre po- N 
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Jneſpondents, it being my reſolution to have a par- 
Wcular regard to all ſuch matters as come to my hands 
\rough the mouth of the Lion. There will be under 
a box, of which the key will be kept in my own 
uſtody, tO receive ſich pape:s as Are dropped into 1*, 
Fhatever the Lion ſwallows I ſhall digeſt for the uſe of 
he publick. This head requires ſome time to tinith, 
e workman being reſolved to give it ſeveral maſterly 
aches, and to repreſent it as ravenous as poſſible, It 
ill be ſet up in Button's coffee houſe in Covent-Garden, 
ho is directed to ſhew the way to the Lion's head, and 
inſtruct any young author how to convey his works 
to the mouth of it with ſafety and ſecrecy, (7 
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Ne 99. SATURDAY, July 4. 


Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni 
Mente quatit ſolida ; neque auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz, 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. Hok. Od, 3. I. z.. 


PARAPHRASED. 


The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours, and tumultuous cries ; 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defics, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles, 


Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
'That flings the thunder Be the ſky, 
. And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly, 


Shou'd the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 

He unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 

And ſtand ſecure amidſ a falling world, A xo 


HERE is no virtue ſo truly great and god 

as juſtice. Moſt of the other virtues are the \ 

tues of created beings, or accommodated to our * 

| ture as we are men. Juſtice 1s that which is practise 
| by God himſelf, and to be practiſed in its perfection® 
| none but him. Omniſcience and omnipotence are requ 
ſite for the full exertion of it. The one to diſcover c 
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Peres of uprightneſs or iniquity in thoughts, words 
actions. The other, to meaſure out and 1mpart ſuit- 
de rewards and puniſhments. 
As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the divine 
ture, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities is the glory 
a man. Such an one who has the publick admini- 
ation in his hands, acts like the repreſentative of his 
aker, in recompenſing the virtuous, and puniſhing the 
Fender. By the extirpating of a criminal he averts 
e judgments of heaven, when ready to fall upon an 
Þp0as people; or as my friend Cato expreſſes it much 
ter in a ſentiment contormable to his character, 


hen by ju vengeance impious mortals periſh, 
& The Gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th'uplifted thunderbolt aſide. 


When a nation once loſes its regard to juſtice ; when 
do not look upon it as ſomething venerable, holy 


1 
* 


Wen, affront or terrify thoſe who have the diſtribution 
it in their hands; when a judge is capable of be- 


recommended by any thing that is foreign to i1ts'own 
Writs, we may venture to pronounce that ſuch a nation 
Whaſtening to its ruin. 

For this reaſon the beſt law that has ever paſt 
our days is that which continues our judges in their 
Pit; during their good behaviour, without leaving them 
W the mercy of ſuch who in ill times might, by an 
ue influence over them, trouble and pervert the 
e of juſtice. I dare ſay the extraordinary perſon 
is now poſted in the chief ſtation of the law, 
Wuld have been the ſame had that act never paſt; but 
Ws a great ſatisfaction to all honeſt men, that while 
ſee the greateſt ornament of the profeſſion in its 
eit poſt, we are ſurche cannot hurt hiniſelf by that 
vous, regular and impartial adminiſtration of quſuce, 
which he is ſo univerſally celebrated by the whole 
Pedom. Such men are to be reckon'd among the 
ateſt national bleſſings, and ſhould have that hongur 
d them whilſt they are yet living, which will not fail 
crown their memory when dead. 

Nor. II. D I 
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d inviolable; when any of them dare preſume to 


g influenced by any thing but law, or a cauſe may 
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I always rejoice when [I fee a tribunal filled di 
a man of an upright and inflexible temper, who j 


the execution of his country's laws can overcome 
private fear, reſentment, ſolicitation, and even pity i. 


(elf. Whatever paſſion enters into a ſentence or de, 


ſion, ſo far will there be in it a tincture of injuſtice, , 
ſhort, juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, iſ 


is therefore always repreſented as blind, that we ny 
ſuppoſe her thoughts are wholly intent on the equity 
a cauſe, without being diverted or prejudiced by objet 
foreign to it. 


[ ſhall conclude this paper with a Perſian ſtory, whi 4 
is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject. It will not a lit 


pleaſe the reader, it he has the fame taſte of it which 
myſelf have, 


As one of the ſultans lay encamped on the pl: 
of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered h 
force into a peaſant's houſe, and finding his wife vr 
handſom, turned the good man out of his dwell 


and went to bed to her. The peaſant complained i: 


next morning to the ſultan, and deſired redreſs ; x 3 
was not able to point out the criminal. The er 


peror, who was very much incens'd at the injury dot 


to the poor man, told him that probably the offence 


might give his wife another vifit, and if he did, con. 5 


manded him immediately to repair to his tent MM 


acquaint him with it. Accordingly within two or d 


days the officer enter d again the peaſant's houle, 
turn'd the owner out of doors; who thereupon apple 
himſelf to the imperial tent, as he was ordered. Tt 
ſultan- went in perſon, with his guards, to the po 
man's houſe, where he arrived about midnight. 
the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in the: 
hands, the ſultan, after having order'd all the ligt 
to be put out, gave the word to enter the houk 


find out the criminal, and put him to death. Ti: : 


was immediately executed, and the corps laid out up"M 


the floor by the emperor's command. He then de 
every one light his flambeau, and fland about the de 
body. The ſultan approaching it look'd about the {a 
and immediately fell upon his knees in prayer. Ui 
his riſing up, he ordered the peaſant to ſet before i 

4 Whater 
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Whatever food he had in his houſe. The peaſant 
Srought out a good deal of coarſe fare, of which the 
Emperor eat very heartily. The peaſant ſeeing him 


Wn good humour, preſumed to aſk of him, why he had 


rdered the flambeaux to be put out before he had 
commanded the adulterer ſhould be ſlain? Why, upon 
Weir being lighted again, he looked upon the face of 

ie dead body, and fell down in prayer? and why, af- 

Ser this, he had ordered meat to be ſet before him, of 
hich he now eat ſo heartily? The ſultan being willing 

o gratify the curioſity of his hoſt, anſwered him in 

1 is manner, Upon hearing the greatneſs of the of- 
fence which had been committed by one of the army, 
Thad reaſon to think it might have been one of my 
# own ſons, for who elſe would have been ſo audacious 
and preſuming ? I gave orders therefore for the lights 
to be extinguiſhed, that I might not be led aſtray 
„by partiality or compaſſion, from doing juſtice on 
de criminal, Upon the lighting the flambeaux a 
WS ſecond time, I looked upon the face of the dead 
wvperſon, and, to my . joy, found it was not 
my ſon. It was for this reaſon chat I immediately fell 
„upon my knees and gave thanks to God. As for niy 
„eating heartily of the food you have ſet before me, you 
will ceaſe to wonder at it, when you know that the 


9 great anxiety of mind I have been in, upon this 0<- 
„c(aſion, ſince the firſt complaints you brought me, has 
A hindered my cating any thing from that ume ' till this 
very moment. $57 
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Hoc vos præcipuè niveæ, decet, hoc ubi vidi, 
Oſcula ferre humero, qua patet, uſque |ibet, 
Ov1D. Ars Amator. I. 3. v. 3cq, 
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If ſnowy- white your neck, you ſtill ſhuuld wear 
That, and the ſhoulder of the left arm, bare: 
Such fights ne'er fail to fire my am'rous heart, 
And make me pant to kiſs the naked part, 
CoxcRtve 


FY*HERE is a certain female ornament by for: 

called a tucker, and by others the neck-piece, 
being a ſlip of fine linen or muſlin that uſed to run in: 
mall kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of tie 
womens ſtays, and by that means covered a great pat a 
the ſhoulders and boſom. Having thus given a daß 
tion, or rather deſcription of the tucker, | mult take 19. 
tice that our ladies have of late thrown aſide this fio-lecl 
and expoſed in its primitive nakedneſs that gentle fv. 
ling of the breaſt which it was uſed to conceal. WIA 
their deſign by it is, they themſelves beſt know. 

I obſerved this as I was fitting the other day by a f 
mous ſhe- viſitant at my lady Lizard's, when accidentaly 
as I was looking upon her face, letung my fight fall i 
to her boiom, 1 was ſurprized with beauties Which If 
ver before diicovered, and do not know where my tt 
would have run, it i had not immediately checkes !! 
The lady hericlt could not torbear bluſhing, when fi 
obierved by my looks that ſhe had made her neck i 
beautiiul and glaring an object, even for a man of n, 
character and gravity. I could ſcarce jorbear making ws 
ot my hand to cover ſo un eemly a fight, 

It we ſurvey the pictures of our great-prand-m 
thers in queen Elizabeth's time, we ſee them clot 16. 
down to the very writs, and up to the very chin. 1 
hands and face were the only ſamples they gave © 
their beautiful perſons. The tollowing age of dude 
made larger diſcoveries of their complexion, Ihen f. 
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of all tucked up their garments to the elbow, and not- 
Vichſtanding the tenderneſs of the ſex, were content, 
bor the information of mankind, to expoſe their arms to 
te coldneſs of the air, and injuries of the weather. This 
ntisce hath ſuccecded to their wiſhes, and betrayed ma- 
BE. to their arms, who might have eſcaped them had they 
been ill concealed. 
About the ſame time the ladies conſidering that the 
neck was a very modeſt part in a human body, they freed 
9 it from thoſe yokes, I mean thoſe monſtrous linen ruffs, 
in which the ſimplicity of their grand-mothers had in- 
cloſed it. In proportion as the age reſined, the dreſs itill 
BE ſunk lower, fo that when we now tay a woman has a hand- 
ſom neck, we reckon into it many of the adjacent parts, 


0. 


VE, The diſuſe of the tucker has ftill enlarged it, inſomuch 
dit the neck of a nne woman at preſent takes in almoſt 
WE half the body. 

" WS Since the female neck thus grows upon us, and the 
"© WE&1alics ſeem diſpoſed to diſcover themſelves to us more 
and more, I would fain have them tell us once for all 


how far they intend to go, and whether they have yet 
determined among themſelves where to make a ſtop. 
For my own part, their necks, as they call them, are 


Fro more than buſts of alabaſter in my eye. I can look 
| bs 


The yielding marble of a ſnowy breaſt, 


wich as much coldneſs as this line of Mr. Waller repre- 
[ſents in the object itſelf. But my fair readers ought 
to conſider that all their beholders are not Nes Tor s. 
Every man is not ſufficiently qualified with age and 
pluloſophy to be an indifferent ſpectator of ſuch al- 
lurements. The eyes of young men are curious and 
penetrating, their imaginations of a roving nature, and 
their paſſion under no diſcipline or reſtraint. I am 
in pain for a woman of rank, when I fee her thus 
Jexpoſing herſelf to the regards of every impudent ſtar- 
ing fellow. How can ſhe expect that her quality can 
 ceiend her, when ſhe gives ſuch provocation? I could 
not but obſerve laſt winter, that upon the diſuſe of the 
| neck-picce (the ladies will pardon me, if it is not the 
| D 3 taſtuonable 
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faſhionable term of art) the whole tribe of og Wi 
ve their eyes a new determination, and ſtared the u 
Ex in the neck rather than in the face. To prev, Wi 
theſe ſaucy familiar glances, I would intreat my gen, 
readers to ſew on their tuckers again, to retrieve g 
modeſty of their characters, and not to imitate the :; 
kedneſs but the innocence of their mother Eve. | 
What moſt troubles and indeed ſurpriſes me » 
this particular, I have obſerved that the leaders in tu 
faſhion were moſt of them married women. Whz 
their deſign can be in making themſelves bare I can 
poflibly imagine. No body expoſes wares that are az 
propriated. When the bird is taken, the ſnare ought » 
be removed. It was a remarkable circumſtance in u 
inſtitut o of the ſevere Lycurgus : As that t kN. 
giver knew that the wealth and ſtrength of a rep We 
ick conſiſted in the multitude of citizens, he did all E 
could to marriage: In order to it he pr We 
icribed a certain eld tech for the Sherman maids þ | 
which there were ſeveral artificial rents and opening, 
that upon their putting themſelves in motion diſcoverl 
ſeveral limbs of the body to the beholders. Such wer 
the baits and temptations made uſe of, by that v 
law-giver, to incline the young men of his age to n 
riage. But when the maid was once ſped, ſhe was u 
ſuftered to tantalize the male part of the commonwealt, W 
Her garments were cloſed up, and ſtitched together wii We 
the greateſt care imaginable. The ſhape of her lin 
and complexion of her body had gained their ends, 20 
were ever after to be concealed from the notice of tie 

publick. | 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe of the tucker with! 
moral which I have taught upon all occaſions, and Vs 
till continue to inculcate into my female reates 
namely, that nothing beſtows ſo much beauty on a v6 
man as modeſty. This is a maxim laid down by Oi: 
himſelf, the greateſt maſter in the art of love. Iſe ch 
ſerves upon it, that Venus pleaſes moſt when ſhe appen 
({emi-reduGa) in a figure withdrawing herſelf from !: 
eye of the beholder. It is very probable he had in 
t.cvghts the ſtatue which we ſee in the Venus de Medic 
Wet 
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where ſhe is repreſented in ſuch a ſhy retiring poſture, 


1 and covers her boſom with one of her hands. In ſhort, 
WT modeſty gives the maid greater beauty than even the 
bloom of youth, it beſtows on the wife the dignity of a 
matron, and reinſtates the widow in her virginity, = 
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N 101, TvuxsDay, July 7. 


Tros Tyriuſve mihi nullo diſcrimine habetur. 
VIRG., En. I. V. 578. 


Trojan and Tyrian differ but in name; 
Both to my favour have an equal claim. 


HIS _— the great day of Thankſgiving for the 
Peace, I ſhall preſent my reader with a couple of 


IE letters that are the fruits of it. They are written by a 


gentleman who has taken this opportunity to ſee France, 


und has given his friends in England a general account 
Jof what he has there met with, in ſeveral epiftles. "Thoſe 


which follow” were put into my hands with liberty to 


_w " [4 2 — " 4 * 
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make them publick, and I queſtion not but my reader 


will think himſelf obliged to me for ſo doing. 


SIR, 


INC E I had the happineſs to ſee you laſt, I have 
O encountered as many misfortunes as a knight er- 
nannt. I had a fall into the water at Calais, and ſince 
that ſeveral bruiſes upon the land, lame poſt-horſcs by 


day, and hard beds at night, with many other diſmal 


adventures, 


Quorum animus meminiſſe horret luctuque refugit. 
VIC. En. 2. v. 12. 


At which my memory with grief recoils. 


My arrival at Paris was at firſt no leſs uncomſort- 


KS able, where I could not ſce a face nor hear a word that 
U 1 ever met with before; ſo that my moſt agrecable 
; D 4 * companions 
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companions have been ſtatues and pictures, which 2 
many ot them very extraordinary; but what particulz 
ly recommends them to me is, that they do not ſpetk 
trench, and have a very good quality, rarely to be my 
with in this country, of not be ing too talkative, 

I am ſettled for ſome time at Paris. Since my he. 
ing here IJ have made the tour of all the king's pelo 
ces, which has been I think the pleaſanteſt part of n th 


liſe. J- could not believe it was in the power of i: Wi th 


to furniſn out ſuch a multitude of noble fcenes a: | Mi an 
there met with, or that ſo many delightiyl proſpect, WF * 
could lie within the compaſs of a man's imagination, | 
There is every thing done that can be expected tron 
a prince who removes mountains, turns the courſe d 
rivers, raiſes woods in a day's time, and plants: 
village or town on ſuch a particular ſpot of ground 
only for the bettering of a view. One would wonde: 
to lee how many tricks he has made the water pl 
for his diverſion. It turns itſelf into pyramids, trium. 
phal arches, glaſs bottles, imitates a fpre-work, riſes i 
a miſt, or tells a ſtory out of Afop. 
* do not believe, as good a poet as you are, u 
you can make finer landſkips than thoſe about the 
king's houſes, or with all your deſcriptions raiſe i 
more magnificent palace than Verſailles. I am hon. 
ever ſo ſingular as to prefer Fontaine-bleau to all tle 
reſt, It is fituated among rocks and woods, that give 
E a fine variety of ſalvage proſpects. The king 
humoured the genius of the place, and only mace 
uſe of ſo much art as is neceſſary to help and regulate 
nature, without reforming her too much. The c- 
cades ſeem to break through the clefts and cracks d 
rocks that are covered over with moſs, and look as f 
they were piled upon one another by accident. 'I her 
is an artincial wildneſs in the meadows, walks, ard 
canals; and the garden, inſtead of a wall, is tence: 
on the lower end by a natural mound of rock-wors 
that ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. For my pa:t, ! 
think there is ſomething more charming in thele rc 
heaps of ſtone than in ſo many ſtatues, and u G 
as ſoon ſee a river winding through woods and nm 
dows, as when it is twiled up in fo many whimic® 
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. foures at Verſailles. To paſs from works of nature 
0 thoſe of art. In my opinion, the pleaſanteſt part 
of Verfailles is the gallery. Every one ſees on each 
ade of ic ſomething that will be ſure to pleaſe him. 
For one of them commands a view of the fineſt gar- 
den in the world, and the other is wainſcotted with 
$ looking-glaſs. "The hiſtory of the preſent king till 
$ the year 16 is painted on the roof by le Brun, fo 
„chat his majeſty has actions enough by him to ſurniſh 
WS another gallery much longer than the preſent. 
The painter has repreſented his moſt chriſtian ma- 
; under the figure of Jupiter, throwing thunder- 
bolts all about the ceiling, and ftriking terror into the 
„Danube and Rhine, that lic aſtoniſhed and blaſted with 
lightning a little above the cornice, 
But what makes all theſe ſhows the more agreeable 
is, the great kindneſs and affability that is ſhown to 
ſtrangers. If the French do not excel the Englith in 
all the arts of humanity, they do at leaſt in the out- 
ward expreſſions of it. And upon this, as well as 
other accounts, though I believe the Engliſh are a 
much wifer nation, the French are undoubtedly much 
more happy. Their old men in particular are, I be- 
liere, the moſt agreeable in the world. An antedi- 
luvian could not have more life and briſkneſs in him 
at threeſcore and ten: For that fire and levity which 
makes the young ones ſcarce converſible, when a little 
waſted and tempered by years, makes a very pleaiant 
© and gay old age. Beſides, this national fault of be- 
ing ſo very talkative looks natural and gracctul in one 
chat has grey hairs to countenance it. The mention- 
ing this fault in the French muſt put me in mind to 
© finiſh my letter, leſt you think me already too much 
infected by their converſation 5 but I mult deſire you 
x to conſider, that travelling does in this reſpe& lay a 
E little claim to the privilege of old age. 
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I am, SIR, &c. 
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I Cannot pretend to trouble you with any news ffn 
this place, where the only advantage I have, he 
ſides getting the language, is, to ſee the manner; a0 


tempers of the people, which I believe may be berg 8 


learnt here than in courts and greater cities, where . 
tifice and diſguiſe are more in Ahion. 

© I have already ſeen, as I informed you in my | 
all the king's palaces, and have now ſeen a great par 
of the country. 1 never thought there had been! 
the world ſuch an exceſſive magnificence or poyery 
as I have met with in both together. One can ſcar; 


conceive the pomp that appears in every thing abo 


the king; but at the ſame time it makes half his fu; 
jects go barefoot. The people are, however, the hay 
pieſt in the world, and enjoy, from the benefit of ther 
climate and natural conſtitution, ſuch a perpetal 
gladneſs of heart and eafineſs of temper as er 


liberty and plenty cannot beſtow on thoſe of othe j 


nations. It is not in the power of want or ſlaven 


to make them miſerable. There is nothing to be n 


wich in the country, but mirth and poverty. Even 
one ſings, laughs and ſtarves. Their converſztix 
is generally agreeable; for if they have any wits 
ſenſe, they are ſure to ſhow it. They never mes 
upon a ſecond meeting, but uſe all the freedom an 
familiarity at firſt ſight, that a long intimacy « 
a hundance of wine can ſcarce draw from an Englil 
man. Their women are perfect miſtreſſes in tu 
art of ſhowing themſelves to the beſt advantage 
They are always gay and ſprightly, and ſet off tt 
worſt faces in Europe with the beſt airs. Ee 
one knows how to give herſelf as charming a lo 
and poſture as Sir Godfrey Kneller could draw her u 
cannot end my letter without obſerving that fun 
vchat I have already ſeen of the world, I cannot bi 
et a particular mark of diſtinction upon thoſe wit 
zbound moſt in the virtues of their nation, and lex 
with its imperfeftions. When therefore I tee ti: 
good ſenſe of an Engliſhman in its higheſt pertecus: 
withoat any mixture of the ſpleen, I hope you * 
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«© excuſe me, if I admire the character, and am ambitious 
« of ſubſcribing mylelt, Ex 
| SIR, yours, &c. 


N*102. MWevpxts»ay, July 8. 


— — —Natos ad flumina primum 
Deferimus, ſævoque gelu duramus & undis. 
VIXG. En. 9. v. 603. 


Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 
We bear our new-born infants to the flood ; 
There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, 


Wich winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold, 
= T AM always beating about in my thoughts for ſome- 
L I thing that may turn to the benefit of my dear coun- 
W trymen. The preſent ſeaſon of the year having put moſt 
of them in ſlight ſummer-ſuits, has turned my ſpecula- 
tons to a ſubject that concerns every one who is ſenſible 
of cold or heat, which I believe takes in the greateſt 


part of my readers. | 
There is nothing in nature more inconſtant than 


DRYDEN, 


"CIV 


A the Britiſh climate, if we except the humour of its in- 
> 0 hbabitants. We have frequently in one day all the ſea- 
*. ſons of the year. I have ſhivered in the Dog: days, and 


IN been forced to throw off my coat in January. I have 


* gone to bed in Auguſt, and roſe in December. Summer 
b. has often caught me in my Drap de Berry, and winter in 


my Doily ſuit. | 
I remember a very whimſical fellow (common! 
known by the name of Poſture-maſter) in king Charles 


Yd WF : 

* the ſecond's reign, who was the plague of all the 
We 1 taylors about toẽn. He would often ſend for one of 
—_ them to take meaſure of him, but would fo contrive it as 


de do have a moſt immoderate riſing in one of his ſhoul ders. 
un When the clothes were brought home and tried upon 
| D 6 kim, 
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him, the deformity was removed into the other ſhouls 
Upon which the taylor begged pardon for the miſta: 
and mended it as fait as he could, but upon a third ti; 
found him a ftraight-ſhouldered man as one would deſn 
to fee, but a little unfortunate in a humpt back, | 
ſhort, this wandering tumour puzzled all the workme: 
about town, who found it impoſſible to accommotzte 4 
changeable a cuſtomer. My reader will apply this » 
any one who would adapt a ſuit to a ſeaſon of our Engl 
climate, 

After this ſhort deſcant on the uncertainty of cn 
Engliſh weather, I come to my moral. 

Aman ſhould take care that his body be not too f 
for his climate; but rather, if poſſible, harden and eaſy 
llimſelf beyond the degree of cold wherein he live 
Daily experience teaches us how we may inure ourſelye, 
by cuſtom to bear the extremities of weather withen 
injury. The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go nake! 
without complaining of the bleakneſs of the air in whic 
they are born, as the armies of the northern nation 
keep the” field all winter. The ſofteſt of our Brit! 
ladies expoſe their arms and necks to the open air, which 
the men could not do without catching cold, tor war: 
of being accuſtomed to it. The whole body by the fam: 
means might contract the fame firmneſs and temper 
The Scythian that was aſked how it was poſſible for tis 
inhabitants of his frozen climate to go naked, replied, 
«« Becauſe we are all over face.” Mr. Locke advit: 
parents to have their children's feet waſh'd every mom 
ing in cold water, which might probably prolong mu 
titudes of lives. 

I verily believe a cold bath would be one of th 
moit healthful exerciſes in the world, were it made uk 
of in the education of youth. It would make the 
bodies more than proof to the injuries of the ar ar 
weather, It would be ſomething like what the port 
tell us of Achiiles, whom his mother is ſaid to lie 
dipped, hen he was a child, in the river 8 
The ſtory adds, that this made him invulncrable 4 
over, excepting that part which his mother heic in be 
hand during this immerſion, and which by that mea 
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W 1.4 the benefit of theſe hardening waters. Our com- 
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or three degrees more of heat in it than the air with- 
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mon practice runs in a quite contrary method. We are 
perpetually ſoftening ourſelves by good fires and warm 


The air within our rooms has generally two 


Craſſus is an old lethargick valetudinarian. For 


E theſe twenty years laſt paſt he has been clothed in frize 
of the ſame colour and of the ſame piece. He fan- 
ies he ſhould catch his death in any other kind of ma- 
rufacture; and though his avarice would incline him 
to wear it till it was threadbare, he dares not do it 
let he ſhould take cold when the nap is of. He 
could no more live without his frize-coat than with- 
© out his ſkin. It is not indeed fo properly his coat as 
hat the anatomiſts call one of the Integuments of the 


5 body. 


How different an old man is Craſſus from myſelf? 


In is indeed the particular diſtinction of the Ironſides to 
be robuſt and hardy, to defy the cold and rain, and 
Jet the weather do its worſt, My father lived till a 
hundred without a cough ; and we have a tradition in 
che family, that my grandfather ufed to throw off his 
hat and go open-breaited after fourſcore. As for my- 
elf, they uſed to ſowſe me over head and ears in wa- 
ter when I was a boy, ſo that I am now looked upon as 
Bone of the moſt caſe-harden'd of the whole family of 


che Ironſides. In ſhort, 1 have been fo plunged in wa- 
ter and inured to the cold, that I regard myſelf as a 
piece of true-tempered Seel, and can ſay with the abeve- 
mentioned Scythian, that I am face, or if my enemies 
pleaſe, forchead, all over. 


Tuvasba xv, 
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No 103. Tuuksp ax, July 9. 


Dum flammas Jovis, & ſonitus im tatur olympi. 
ViRG: En. 6, v. gi 

With mimic thunder impiouſly he plays, 

And darts the artificial lightning's blaze, 


Am conſidering how moſt of the great phanomen 

or appearances in nature, have been imitated by u 
art of man. Thunder is grown a common drug ami 
the chymiſts. Lightning may be bought by the pose 
If a man has occaſion for a lambent flame, you ha: 
whole ſheets of it in a handful of phoſphor. Show 
of rain are to be met with in every water-work ; a ver) 
we are informed, that ſome years ago the virtuoſo; vas 
France covered a little vault with artificial ſnow, wh tion 
they made to fall above an hour together for the en iec 
tainment of his preſent majeſty. b 

I am led into this train of thinking by the nch 
fire- work that was exhibited laſt night upon the Than 
You might there ſee a little ſky filled with innumera} 
blazing ſtars and meteors. Nothing could be more als 
niſhing than the pillars of flame, clouds of ſmoke, ai 
multitudes of ſtars mingled together in ſuch an ag I 
able confuſion. Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, Neif 
and ftrow'd the air with ſuch a ſhower of filver ſp bea 
gles, as opened and enlightened the whole ſcene aft 
time to time. It put me in mind of the lines = Wie 


OEdipus, flan 
Wiur; 

Why from the bleeding womb of monſtrous nigit We 
Burit forth ſuch myriads of abortive ftars ? {tho 
ous 
| 


In ſhort, the artiſt did his part to admiration, and ws 
ſo encompaſſed with fire and ſmoke, that one vd 
have thought nothing. but a ſalamander could have bz! 
ſafe in ſuch a ſituation, | 
* 
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I was in company with two or three fanciful friend 
uring this whole thow. One of them being a critick, 
tat is, a man who on all occaſions is more attentive to 
hat is wanting than what is preſent, begun to exert his 

Wtalent upon the ſeveral objects we had before us. I am 
mightily pleaſed, ſays he, with that burning cypher. 
rnere 13 no matter in the world ſo proper to write with 
I, wild-fre, as no characters can be more legible than 
moſe which are read by their own light. But as for 
your cardinal virtues, 1 don't care for ſeeing them in 
uch combuſtible figures, Who can imagine Chaſtity 
vith a body of fire, or 'Vemperance in a flame? Juſtice 
indeed may be furniihed out of this element as far us her 
cord goes, and Courage may be all over one continued 
blaze, if the artiſt pleaſes. 7 

WS Our companion obſerving that we laughed at this un- 
ſeaſonable ſeverity, let drop the critick, and propoſed 
a ſubje& for a fire-work, which he thought would be 
very amuſing, if executed by fo able an artiſt as he who 
vas at that time entertaining us. The plan he men- 

tioned was a ſcene in Milton, He would have a large 
piece of machinery repreſent the Pan- dæmonium, where 


from the arched roof 

Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 

Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing creſſets, fed 
With Naptha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky 


ge lbis might be finely repreſented by ſeveral illuminations 
tio, dupoſed in a great frame of wood, with ten thouſand 
r beautiful exhalations of fire, which men verſed in this 
rt know very well how to raiſe. The evil ſpirits at 
os e fame time might very properly appear in vehicles of 
fame, and employ all the tricks of art to terrify and 
ſurpriſe the ſpectator. 
\ © Ve were well enough pleaſed with this ſtart of 
thought, but fancied there was ſomething in it too ſeri- 
Zou, and perhaps too horrid, to be put in execution. 
pon this a friend of mine gave us an account of 
vout fre-work deſcribed, if I am not miſtaken, by Strada. 
ber A prince of Italy, it ſeems, entertained his miſtreſs with 
n upon a great lake, In the midſt of this lake was a 
] 5% 
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huge floating mountain made by art. The moun:; 
repreſented Ætna, being bored through the top wit, 
monitrous orifice, Upon a ſignal given the erupta 
began. Fire and ſmoke, mixed with ſeveral unuſ; 
prodigies and figures, made their appearance for fon 
time. On a ſudden there was heard a moit dread 
rumbling noiſe within the entrails of the machine, 4 
ter which the mountain burſt, and diſcovered a vaſt g. 
vity in that fide which faced the prince and his cou, 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's thop full of fire 25. 
clock-work. A column of blue flame iſſued out ir. 
ceſſantly from the forge. Vulcan waz employed a 
hammering out thunder-bolts, that every now and the 
flew up from the anvil with dreadful cracks and flathe. 
Venus ſtood by him in a figure of the brighteſt tr, 
with numberleſs cupids on all ſides of her, that thot ou 
vollies of burning arrows. Before her was an alte 
with hearts of fire flaming on it. I have forgot ſeven 
other particulars no leſs curious, and have only ment; 
oned theſe to ſhew that there may be a ſort of fable 
deſign in a fire-work which may give an additiod 
beauty to thoſe ſurpriſing objects. 

I ſeidom ſee any thing that raiſes wonder in me whit: 
does not give my thoughts a turn that makes my hear 
the better for it. As I was lying in my bed, and run 
nating on what I had ſeen, I could not forbear reilectay 
on the inſignificancy of human art, when ſet in con 
pariſon with the deſigns of providence. In the pure 
of this thought I conſidered a comet, or, in the lu. 
guage of the vulgar, a blazing-ſtar, or a ſky-rocke 

charged by an hand that is almighty. Many of ny 
readers ſaw that in the year 1680, and if they are 10 
mathematicians, will be amazed to hear that it travelle 
in a much greater degree of ſwiftneis than a cant 
ball, and drew after it a tail of fire that was fouricer 
millions of miles in length. What an amazing thong 
is it to conſider this ſtupendous body traveriing the . 
menſity of the creation with ſuch a rapidity, and g 
the ſame time wheeling about in that line which de 
Almignty has preſcribed for it? that it ſhould move 
ſuch inconceivable fury and combuſtion, and at de 
ſame time with ſuch an exact regularity ? How ſpacion 
wal 
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ta iſt the univerſe be that gives ſuch bodies as theſe 
th; cir full play, without ſuffering the leaſt diſorder or 
tion afuſion by it! What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings 


-ertained with, that can look into this oreat theatre of 
ature, and fee myriads of ſuch tremendous objects 
andring through thoſe immeaſurable depths of Ether, 
nd running their appointed courſes? Our eyes may 
creafter be ſtrong enough to command this magniticent 
roſpet, and our underſtandings able to find out the 
reral uſes of theſe great parts of the univerſe, In the 
ean time they are very proper objects for our imagi- 
tions to contemplate, that we may form more exalted 
otions of infinite wiſdom and power, and learn to think 
mbly of ourſelves, and of all the little works of hu- 
jan inveation. Ea 
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kick $ /Quz+ longinquo magis placent. Tacir, 
en The farther fetch'd, the more they pleaſe; 

"on 


ine Wh t N Tueſday laſt ] publiſhed two letters written by a 
gentleman in his travels. As they were applaud- 
by my beſt readers, I ſhall this day publiſh two 
lu. ore from the ſame hand. The firſt of them con- 
deins a matter of fact which is very curious, and may 


mn {Wi lerve the attention of thoſe who are verſed in our 
not ridih antiquities. 

. 

It & 8 I R, Blois, May IS, N, 8. 
DE CAUSE I am at preſent out of the road of 
151 news, I ſhall fend you a ſtory that was lately 


* given me by a gentleman of this country, who is de- 

ended from one of the perſons concerned in the re- 

ine lation, and very inquiſitive to know it there be any of 

en the family now in England. 

| * I ſhall only premiie to it, that this tory is preſer- 

15 red with great care among the writings of this gentlo- 
* man's 
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man's family, and that it has been given to tw, 
three of our Englith nobility, when they were in 4 
parts, who could not return any ſatisfactory ary 
to the gentleman, whether there be any of the 
* mily now remaining in Great-Britain. | 
In the reign of king John there lived a noblen 
called John de Sigonia, lord of that place in Touris 
* his brothers were Philip and Briant. Briant, ws 
very young, was made one of the French king's nl 
and ſerved him in that quality when he was taken 
* ſoner by the Enplith. Ihe king of England Chance 
to ſee the youth, and being much pleaſed wich! 
« perfon and behaviour, begg'd him of the king, b 
« priſoner, It happened, ſome years after this, f 
john the other brother, who, in the courſe of the wi 
had raifed himſelf to a conſiderable poſt in the Fu 
* army, was taken prifoner by Briant, who at ü 
time was an officer in the king of England's gun 
* Briant knew nothing of his brother, and being mi 
rally of an haughty temper, treated him very in WY the 
* lently, and more like a criminal than a priſone 
war. This John reſented ſo highly, that he oi 
* lenged him to a ſingle combat. The challenge wi 
* accepted, and time and place aſſigned them by wu 
* king's appointment. Both appeared on the day pili 
fixed, and entered the liſts compleatly armed amid 
great multitude of ſpeRators. Their firſt encoum 
* were very furious, and the ſucceſs equal on both fids 
till after ſome toil and bloodſhed they were parted) 
their ſeconds to fetch breath, and prepare themſe 
* afreſh for the combat. Briant, in the mean in 
* hal caſt his eye upon his brother's efcutcheon, wi 
* he ſaw agree in all points with his own. I need: 
tell you after this, with what joy and ſurpriſe thei 
ry ends, King Edward, who knew all the pan 


lars of it, as a mark of his eſteem, gave to eaci 
them, by the king of France's conſent, the follow! - 
coat of arms, which J will ſend you in the origi ho 
* language, not being herald enough to blazon !: 
« Engliſh. ed 


— — 
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Le Roi d' Angleterre A ee du Roi de France, 
pour perpetuelle memoire de leurs grands faits d armes & 
hdelite envers leurs Rois, leur donna par Ampliation a 
leurs Armes en une croix d' argent Cantonee de quatre 
Coquilles d'or en Champ de Sable, qu' ils avoient Aupa- 
ravant, un endenteleuſe ſa te en fagons de Croix de 
eueulle inſerẽe au dedans de la ditte croix d argent & par 
e milieu d'icelle qui eſt participation des deux Croix que 
portent les dits Rois en la guerre.“ 


« | am afraid, by this time, you begin to wonder that 
I ould ſend you for news a tale of three or four 
hundred years old; and I dare ſay never thought, 
when you defired me to write to you, that I ſhoutd 
trouble you with a ſtory of king John, eſpecially at a 
time, when there is a monarch on the French throne 
that furniſhes diſcourſe for all Europe. Tut I confeſs 
I am the more fond of the relation, becauſe it brings 
to mind the noble exploits of our own countrymen : 
Tho! at the ſame time, I muſt own it is not ſo much 
SF the vanity of an Engliſhman which puts me upon wri- 
ag ting it, as that 1 have of taking any occaſion to ſub- 
> elbe myſelf, ä 
1 S I R, Yours, &c. 
SIR, Blois, May 20, N. S. 
1 extremely obliged to you for your laſt kind 
letter, which was the only Engliſh that had been 
ſpoken to me in ſome months together, for I am at 
preſent forced to think the abſence of my countrymen 
my good fortune : 


Votum in amante novum! vellem quod amatur abeſſet. 
: Ovip. Met. I. 3. v. 408. 


0 Strange wiſh, to harbour in a lover's breaſt ! 

* I' wiſh That abſent, which I love che beſt. 

Il t 

1103 2 2 

Wn This is an advantage that I could not have hoped for, 
igt 


had I ſtayed near the French court, tho' I muſt confeſs 
I would not but have ſeen it, becauſe I believe it ſhew- 
ed me ſome of the fineſt places and of the greateſt per- 
| fons in the world. One cannot hear a name mentioned 
I in 
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in it that does not bring to mind a piece of x, 
zette, nor ſee a man that has not ſignalized his, 
in a battle. One would fancy one's ſelf to be ng 
inchanted palaces of a romance; one meets vit 
many heroes, and finds fomething fo like ſcers 
magick in the gardens, ſtatues, and water-yy 
I am aſhamed that I am not able to make a quia 
progreſs through the French tongue, becauſe I 
heve it is impoſſible for a learner of a Ianguzz: 
find in any nation ſuch advantages as in this, »\ 
every body is ſo very courteous and fo very talk 
They always take care to make a noiſe as lon 
they are in company, and are as loud any how 
the morning, as our own countrymen at midi 
By what I have ſeen, there is more mirth in the H 
converſation, and more wit in the Englich. 
abound more in jeſts, but they in laughter, Ty 
language is indeed extremely proper to tattle i, 
is made up of ſo much repetition and comphne 
One may know a foreigner by his anſwering only) 
or Yes to a queſtion, which a Frenchman gene 
makes a ſentence of. They have a ſet of crema 
phraſcs that run thro' all ianks and degrees ans 
them. Nothing is more common than to hear 23 
keeper deſiring his neighbour to have the gods 
to tell him what it is o'clock, or a couple of cob 
that are extremely glad of the honour of fecing 
another. 
The face of the whole country where I noy 
is at this ſeaſon pleaſant beyond imagination. Ia 
not but fancy the birds of this place, as well « 
men, a great deal merrier than thoſe of our own 1 
tion, I am ſure the French year has got the itz! 
ours more in the works of nature than in tre! 
ſtile, I have paſt one March in my life witi.out 
ing ruffled with the winds, and one April without b 
waſhed with rains. 

I am, Sir, Vows 
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nod ne que in Armeniis tigres ſecere latebris: 

Perdere nec foztus auſa Lena ſuos. 

t tenerz faciunt, ſed non impune, puellz ; 

S:epe, ſuos utero quæ necat, ipla perit, 

Ovip. Amor, I. 2. Eleg. 14. v. 35. 


Noe ſtigreſſes, that haunt th' Armenian wood, 
nere their proper young, tho” pinch'd for ſood; 
Wor will the Lybian lioneſſes flay 

heir whelps : but women are more fierce than they, 

lore bat barous to the tender fruit they bear; 

or nature's call, tho' loud the cries, will hear. 

WW: ighteous vengeance oft their crimes purſues, 

Wn. they are loit themlelves, who would their chidren 


loſe. ANON, 


HERE was no part of the ſhow on the Thankſ- 
giving Day that ſo much pleaſed and affected me 
he little boys and girls who were ranged with ſo much 
er and decency in that part of the Strand which 
hes from the May-pole to Exeter-Change. Such 
jumerous and innocent multitude, clothed in the 
rity of their benefactors, was a ſpectacle pleaſing 
to God and man, and a more beautiful expreſſion of 
and thankſgiving than could have been exhibited by 
me pomps of a Roman triumph. Never did a more 
aud unſpotted chorus of human creatures join to- 
her in a hymn of devotion. Ihe care and tender- 
| which appeared in the looks of their ſeveral in- 
ors, wo were diſpoſ:d among this little helpleſs 
e, could not forbear touching every heart that 
ay lentments of humanity. 

em very torry that her majeſty did not ſee this aſſem- 
Loi ovjects, ſo proper to excite that charity and com- 
on Wucht ſhe bears to all who ſtand in need of it, 
dc lame ume I queitzon not but her royal bounty 
5 8 wall 


. 
wy” 
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will extend itſelf to them. A charity beſtowed on tt 
education of ſo many of her young ſubjects, has n 
merit in it than a thouſand penſions to thoſe of a hig 
fortune who are in greater ſtations in life. 

I have always looked on this inſtitution of chart 
ſchools, which, of late years, has fo univerſally 1 
vailed through the whole nation, as the glory of d 
age we live in, and the moſt proper means that c 
be made uſe of to recover it out of its preſent dey, 
neracy and depravation of manners. It ſeems to pr, 
miſe us an honeſt and virtuous poſterity : There will 
few in the next generation who will not at leaſt be 20. 
to write and na, and have not had an early tinda 
of religion. It is therefore to be hoped that the ſeret 
perſons of wealth and quality, who made their pp 
ceſſion thro' the members of theſe new-erccted ſemi 
ries, will not regard them only as an empty ſpettzc: 
or the materials of a fine ſhow, but contribute to thet 
maintenance and increaſe. For my part, I can far: 
forbear looking on the aſtoniſhang victorics our am 
have been crowned with, to be in ſome meaſure the be 
ſings returned upon that national charity which !z 
been ſo conſpicuous of late, and that the great ſucceſ 
of the laſt war, for which we Jately offered up d 
thanks, were in ſome meaſure occaſioned by the fee 
ral objects which then ſtood before us. 

Since 1 am upon this ſubject, I ſhall mention a pi 
of charity which has not been yet exerted among 6 
and which deſerves our attention the more, becaule ! 
is practiſed by moſt of the nations about us. I ner 
a proviſion for foundlings, or for thoſe children va 
through want of ſuch a proviſion are expoſed to the bs 
barity of cruel and unnatural parents. One does nt 
know how to ſpeak on ſuch a ſubject without hor! 
But what multitudes of infants, have been made awar g 
thoſe who brought them into the world, and were alt 
wards either aſhamed or unable to provide for them. 

There is ſcarce an aſſizes where ſome unhaw 
wretch is not executed for the murder of a child. 4 
how many more of theſe monſters of inhumanity i 
we ſuppote to be wholly undiſcovered, or cleared x 
want of legal evidence? Not to mention thoſe, uh 

UNA 


o 105+ 
natural practices do in ſome meaſure defeat the inten- 
ns of providence, and deſtroy their conceptions even 
fore they ſee the light. Inall theſe the guilt is equal, 
7 the puniſhment 15 not ſo. But to paſs by the great- 
b of the crime, (which is not to be expreſſed by 
rds) if we only conſider it as it robs the common- 


1 alth of its full number of citizens, it certainly de- 
es the utmoſt application and wiſdom of a people 


prevent it. a 
lt is certain, that which generally betrays theſe pro- 
gate women into it, and overcomes the tenderneſs 
ich is natural to them on other occaſions, is the fear 
ſhame, or their inability to ſupport thoſe whom they 
Wc life to. I ſhall therefore ſhew how this cvil is 
Wevented in other countries, as 1 have learned from 
oſe who have been converſant in the ſeveral great ci- 
5 of Europe. 
There are at Paris, Madrid, Liſbon, Rome, and 
Pay other large towns, great hoſpitals built like our 
Wileges. In the walls of theſe hoſpitals are placed 
Kichines, in the ſhape of large lanthorns, with a little 
Per in the ſide of them turned towards the ſtreet, and 
Pell hanging by them. The child is depoſited in this 
thorn, which is immediately turned about into the 
Wide of the hoſpital. The perſon who conveys the 
Will, rings the bell and leaves it there, upon which the 
per officer comes and receives it without making fur- 
er inquiries, I he parent or her friend, who lays the 
id there, generally leaves a note with it, declaring 
Pether it be yet chriſtened, the name it ſhould be 
led by, the particular marks upon it, and the like. 
It often happens that the parent leaves a note for 
maintenance and education of the child, or takes it 
after it has been ſome years in the hoſpital. Nay, it 
been known that the father has afterwards owned 
e young foundling for his ſon, or left his eſtate 
him. This is certain, that many are by this means 
elerved, and do fignal ſervices to their country, 
do without ſuch a proviſion might have periſhed as 
ruves, or have come to an untimely end, and per- 
ps have brought upon their, guilty parents the like 
Wuchion, 

T has 
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This I think is a ſubject that deſerves our mop q 
rious conſideration, for which reaſon I hope I ſhall 1 
be thought impertinent in laying it before my render, 
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Quod latet arcani, non Enarrabile, fibra. 
PERS, Sat, J. 5 


The deep receſſes of the human brraſt. 


S I was making up my Monday's proviſion for ti 
publick, I received the following letter, u 
being a better entertainment than any I can furniſh og 
myſelf, I ſhall ſet it before the reader, and deſire tin 
to fall on without farther ceremony. 


S. Th 
E O UR two kinimen and predeceſtors of imm vel 
- memory, were very famous for their drm equ 
and viſions, and contrary to all other authors nere afte 
* pleated their readers more than when they were n hot 
ding. Now it is obſerved, that the Second-/i2/ geit. Jo 
rally runs in the blood; and, Sir, we are in hopes gar 
* you yourſelf, like the reſt of your family, may T 
length prove a dreamer of dreams, and a ſeer of . (ce: 
* ſions. In the mean while I beg leave to make you: o 
« preſent of a dream, which may ſerve to lull yori the 
« readers till ſuch time as you yourſelf ſhall think f too 
© to gratify the publick with any of your noctum dr 
* diſcoveries. 


* You mult underſtand, Sir, I had yeſterday bez 
reading and ruminating upon that paſſage where Vs 
mus is ſaid to have found fault with the make ct: 
man, becaule he had not a window in his breat. 
The moral of this ſtory is very obvious, and means 1 
more than that the heart of man is ſo full of wis 
and artiiices, treachery and deceit, that there h 
gueſſing at what he is from his ſpeeches and outage 
* appes* 
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appearances. I was immediately reflecting how hap- 
py each of the ſexes would be, if there was a window 
in the breaſt of every one that makes or receives 


ore. What proteſtations and perjuries would be fav- 


ed on the one ſide, what hypocriſy and diſſimula- 
tion on the other? I am myſelf very far gone in 
this paſſion for Aurelia, a woman of an unſearchable 


heart. I would give the world to know the ſecrets 
Jof it, and particularly whether I am really in her good 


graces, or if not, who is the happy perſon. 

] fell aſleep in this agreeable reveric, when on a 
ſudden methought Aurelia lay by my fide. I was 
placed by her in the poſture of Milton's Adam, and 
with looks of cordial love hung over her enamour'd.” 
As I caſt my eye upon her boſom, it appeared to be 
all of cryſtal, and ſo wonderfully tranſparent, that 
[ aw every thought in her heart. The firſt images I 
diſcovered in it were fans, ſilk, ribbands, laces, and 
many other gewgaws, which lay fo thick together, 
that the whole heart was nothing elſe but a toyſhop. 
Theſe all faded away and vanithed, when immedi- 
ately J diſcerned a long train of coaches and fix, 
equipages and liveries that ran through the heart one 
after another in a very great hurry for above half an 
hour together. After this, looking very attentively, 
| obſerved the whole ſpace to be filled with a hand of 
cards, in which I could ſee diſtinctly three mattadors. 
There then followed a quick ſucceſiion of different 
ſcenes. A play-houſe, a church, a court, a puppet- 
ſhow, roſe up one after another, till at lait they all of 
them gave place to a pair of new ſhoes, which kept 
footing in the heart for a whole hour. Theſe were 
driven off at laſt by a lap-dog, who was ſucceeded ly 
a Guinea pig, a ſquirrel and a monkey. I myſelf, to 
my no ſmall joy, brought up the rear of theſe worthy 
favourites, I was raviſhed at being ſo hupyily polted 
and in full poſſeſſion of the heart: But as I fav the 
little figure of myſelf ſimpering and mightily pleaſ-d 


| with its ſituation, on a ſudden the heart methoucht 


gave a ſigh, in which, as 1 found afterwards, my little 
repreſentative vaniſhed ; for upon applying my eye, 1 


Hund my place taken up by an ill-bred, aukward 
Vol. II. F. * puppy, 
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puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. 'Thiz y 
« tleman, however, did not keep his ſtation long, by 
he yielded it up to a wight as diſagreeable as hin 
„with a white ſtick in his hand. Theſe three A 
« pures repreſented to me in a lively manner the 
lies in Aurelia's heart between love, avarice and 2 
tion, for we juſtled one another out by turns, and 
* puted the poſt for a great while. But at laſt, to n 
6 — ſatisfaction, I ſaw myſelf entirely ſettled ; 
] was fo tranſported with my ſucceſs, that I cu, 
« forbear hugging my dear piece of cryſtal, whe 
my unſpeakable mortification I awaked, and | 
my miſtreſs metamorphoſed into a pillow. 
This is not the firſt time I have been thus d 
pointed. | 
O venerable NEs TOR, if you have any (il 
dreams, let me know whether I have the fame 12 
in the real heart, that I had in the viſionary one: 
tell you truly, 1 am perplexcd to death between i 
and fear. I was very ſanguine till eleven o'd 
this morning, when I overheard an unlucky ld 
man telling her neighbour that dreams always 
by contraries. I did not indeed before much like 
cryſtal heart, remembring that confounded fimil 
« Valentinian, of a maid © as cold as cryſtal never u 
„ thaw'd.” Beſides, I verily believe if 1 had ſlept 21 
© longer, that aukward whelp with his money-bags wal 
certainly have made his ſecond entrance. If you ca 
the ſair one's mind, it will be no ſmall proof of x 
art, for I dare ſay it is more than ſhe herlelf cad 
Every ſentence ſhe ſpeaks is a riddle ; all that 1a 
* be certain of is that I am her and 
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Your humble Servant, 


PETER Pun 
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by —tentanda via eſt— — Vias, Georg. 3. v. &. | 

li ll try the experiment, ll It 

ly "n 
Have lately ente-tained my reader with two or three 9 
letters from a traveller, and may poſſibly, in ſome 8 
my future papers, oblige him with more from the il 1 
e hand. The following one comes from a projector, bar. 

1 h is a fort of correſpondent as diverting as a tia- | 

«il Wer ; his ſubject having the ſame grace of novelty t9 by. 

nend it, and being equally adapted to the curiofity bl 

ee reader. For my own part, I have always had a +7 

| cur fondneſs for a project, and may ſay, without | 

dag, that J have a pretty tolerable genius that way 19 

iv if 1 could mention ſome which 1 have brought $19 

> Maturity, others which have miſcarried, and many more 1 

Ke h I have yet by me, and are to take their fate in | 10 

0. world when I fee a proper juncture. I had a hand 74 

* e land-bank, and was conſulted with upon the re- 

* ation of manners. I have had feveral defipns upon 

mug [hames and the New-River, not to mention my re- 

1 ents upon lotteries and inſurauces, and that never- 

| 


-forgotten project, which if it had ſuccecded to my 


ace, would have made gold as plentiful in this na- 
16 as tin or copper. It my countrymen have not 
d any advantages from theſe my deſigus, it was 
por want of any good-will towards them. They arc 
, ed to me for my kind intentions as much às if they, 
taken effect. Projects are of a twofold nature: 
was brit ariſing from publick-ſpirited perions, in which 


ter declare myſelf : Ihe other proceeding trom 
gerd to our private intereſt, of which nature is 
n the following letter, 


£5047 
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enabled him to ſalute every Roman citizen by his 


SIR, 


Man of your reading knows very well that gr 

were a ſet of men in old Rome, called ys 
name of Nomenclators, that is in Engliſh, me 
call every one by hs name. When a grest & 
ſtood for any publick office, as that of a triburs 
conſul, or a cenſor, he had always one of the h 
menclators at his elbow, who whiſpered in his et 
name of every one he met with, and by that ns 


when he aſked him for his vote. To come to my 
poſe : I have with much pains and aſſiduity qui! 
myſelf for a Nomenclator to this great city, ai 
gladly enter upon my office as ſoon as I meet with; 
able encouragement. I will let myſelf out by 
week to any curious country 'gentleman or forem 
If he takes me with him in a coach to the rip 
will undertake to teach him, in two or three even 
the names of the moſt celebrated perſons who freu 
that place. If he plants me by his fide in the py 
will call over to him, in the ſame manner, the un 
circle of beauties that are diſpoſed among the by 
and at the ſame time point out to him the persons 
ogle them from their reſpective ſtations. | nez 
tell you that I may be ot the ſame uie in ay 


publick aſſembly. Nor do I only proteſs the t: 2:88 Sy! 
of names, but of things. Upon the fight of a ra bel 
beauty, I ſhall mention her admirers, and dite rate 
gallantrics, if they are of publick notoriety. | bu 
likewiſe mark out every toaſt, the club in u.“ 


was elected, and the number of votes that were 
ſide. Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that ms 
a figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. I 
men too ſhall be ſet out in their diſtinguiſhing d- 
ters, and declared w tioſe properties they, are. I 
wit, wealth, or go0c-":umour, their perſons, ti 
and titles, ſual be deſcribed at large. 

I have a wite who is a Nomenclatreſs, and wi 
ready, on any occaſion, to attend the ladies. end 
a much more communicative nature than mee! 
is acquaiated with all the private hiſtory of Lonc: Gu 


TY? Lak 
« Wel 
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Weſtminſter, and ten miles round. She has fifty private 
W-mours which no body yet knows any thing of but 
herſelf, and thirty clandeſtine marriages that have not 
been touched by the tip of a tongue. She will wait 
upon any lady at her own lodgings, and talk by the 
lock after the rate of three guineas an hour. 

N. B. She is a near kiniwoman of the author of 
he New Atalantis. - 

need not recommend to a man of your ſagacity, 
he uſefulneſs of this project, and do therefore beg 
your encouragement of it, which will lay a very great 
obligat oa upon Your humble Servant.“ 


After this letter from my whimſical correſpondent, I 
ul publiſh one of a more ſerious nature, which de- 
es the utmoſt attention of the publick, and in parti- 
ar of ſuch who arc lovers of mankind. It is on no 
a ſubje&, than that of diſcovering the Longitude, and 
ferves a much higher name than that of a project, if 
r language afforded any ſuch term, But s I can fay 
this ſubject will be ſuperfluous, when the reader ſecs 
names of thoſe perſons by whom this letter is ſub- 
bed, and who have done me the honour to fend it 
. I muſt only take notice, that the firſt of theſe gentle- 
n is the fame perſon who has lately obliged the world 
ich that noble plan, entitled © A Scheme of the Solar 
dyſtem, with the Orbits of the Planets and Comets 
belonging thereto, deſcribed from Dr. Halley's accu- 
tate Table of Comets, Philoſoph. Tranſat. No 297. 
founde.* on Sir Iſaac Newton's wonderful diſcoverics, 
by William Whiſton, M. A.“ 


„ 


o N ESTO IRoNns1DE, Eſq; at Button's Coffee. 
Houſe near Covent-Carden. 


SIR, London, July 11, 1713. 


AVING a diſcovery of conſiderable importance 

to communicate to the publick, and finding that 
you are pleaſed to concern yourſelf in any thing that 
tends to the common benent of mankind, we take the 
erty to deſire the inſertion of this letter into your 
Guardian, We expect no other recommendation of it 
E * frean 
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any benefit of that nature till Sir Iſaac Newton himle! 


from you, but the allowing of it a place in ſo uſefy, 
paper. Nor do we inſiſt on any protection from u 
it what we propoſe ſhould fall ſhort of what we pri ver 
to; fince any diſgrace, which in that caſe muſt be g, 
vetted, ought to lie wholly at our own doors, and to 
1tirely borne by our ourſelves, which we hope we hy; 
provided tor by putting our own names to this paper 
It is well known, Sir, to yourſelf, and to the lem 
el, and trading, and failing world, that the great 
tect of the art of navigation is, that a ſhip at ea | 
no certain method, in either her eaſtern or westen 
voyages, or even in her lefs difiant failing from th 
coafts, to know her Longitude, or how much the 
gone eaſtward or weſtward, as it can eaſily be kn 
in any clear day or night, how much ſhe is gone nor, 
ward or ſouthward: The ſeveral methods by lug 
echipſes, by thoſe of Jupitcr's ſatcllites, by the appuli 
et the moon to fixed ftars, and by the even moi 
„ pendulum clocks and watches, upon how (RE —- 
f,undations ſoever they are built, fill failing in . 
voyages at ſea, when they come to be practiſed; a 
leaving the poor ſailors frequently to the great ina 
racy ot a log: line, or dead reckoning. I his deſeds 
ſo great, and ſo many ſhips have been loſt by it, 4 
this has been ſo long and fo ſenſibly known by tradig 
nations, that great rewards are ſaid to be public 
offered for its ſupply, We are well fatished, that ta 
diſcovery we have to make as to this matter, i: c 
intelligible by all, and ready to be practiſed at ſea 
well as at land; that the latitude will tereby & 
likewiſe found at the ſame time; and that with prope 
charges it may be made as univerſal as the world (i 
pleaſe ; nay, that the longitude and latitude may © 
generally hereby determined to a greater degree 0! t! 
actneſs than the latitude itſelf is now ufaally tours 3 
ſea. So that on all accounts we hope it will appear 7 
worthy the publick conſideration. We are ready to ut 
cloſe it to the world, if we may be affured that i 
other perſons ſhall be allowed to deprive us of tholert 
wards which the publick ſhall think fit to beltow it 
ſuch a diſcovery ; but do not deſire actually to recent 
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-+ (ach other proper perſons as ſhall be choſen to aſſiſt 
| = _ ard their opinion in favour of this diſco- 
Very. If Mr. IRons1DE pleaſes ſo far to oblige the 
ublick as to communicate this propoſal to the world, 


ee will alſo lay a great obligation on 

His very humble ſervants, 
Wilt. Wars ron, 
Humenky Dirrox. 
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108. Wepnesbay, July 15. 


Abjetibus juvenes patriis & montibus æqui. 
VIRG. Eu. 9. v. 674. 


OU 

(8 —- —- — Youths, of height and ſize, : 

„ie ficrs that on their mother- mountain riſe, ? 
2 DavpkEx. 
781 DO not care for burning my fingers in a quarrel, 
* but ſince I have communicated to the world a plan 
A has given offence to ſome gentlemen whom it 
eld not be very ſafe to diſoblige, I muſt inſert the 


lowing remonſtrance ; and at the ſame time promiſe 


ee or my correſpondents who have drawn this upon 
* emſelves to exhibit to the publick any ſuch anſwer as 
uy” ſhall think proper to make to it. 


Mr. GUARDIAN, 
WAS very much troubled to ſce the two letters 


Hh which you lately publiſhed concerning the ſhort 
©; cub. You cannot imagine what airs all the little 
' 7 agmatical fellows about us have given themſelves 
rs the reading of thoſe papers. Every one cocks and 
„bus upon it, and pretends to overlook us who are 
nl i two foot higher than themſelves. I met with one the 
ws other day who was at leaſt three inches above five 
pies foot, which you know is the ſtatutable meaſure of that 
= club. This overgrown runt has ſtruck off his heels, 


E 4 © lowered 
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« lowered his fore top, and contracted his figure, ty 
« he might be looked upon as a member of this 4 
« erected ſociety ; nay, fo far did his vanity carry hn 
that he talked familiarly of Tom Tiptoe, and pretery 
to be an intimate acquaintance of Tim Tuck. For g. 
part, I ſcorn to ſpeak any thing to the diminutio; 
« theſe litile creatures, and ſliould not have minded te 
had they been ſtill ſhuffled among che croud. Staus 
and underv-oods look well enough while they gren 
within the ſhades of oaks and cedars ; but when tie 
« pigmies pretend to draw themſelves out from the u. 
of the world, and form themſelves into a body, it; 
« 
4 
4 
« 
o 


time for us who are men of figure to look about u 
If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch 2 
minutive race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little tin 
ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpecie; » 
miniature; daify roots would grow faſhionable de 
In order therefore to keep our poſterity from dwindliry, 
and fetch down the pride of this aſpiring race of u. 
ſt: rtz, we have here ialtitated a tall club. ; 
As the ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are uni 
five foot, ours is to be compoſed of ſuch as are abor 
ſix. Theſe we look upon as the two extremes al 
antagoniſts of the ſpecies: conſidering all thoſe a 
neuters who fill up the middle ſpace, When a ma 
riſes beyond fix foot, he is an Hypermeter, and may i 
admitted into the tall club. 
We have already choſen thirty members the mi 
ſightly of all her majeſty's ſubjects. We clettel 1 


$4 hott 


ſhow, As for my own part, I am but a ſeſquyeu 
having only tix foot and a half of ſtature. Peing “ 
ſhorteſt member of the club, I am appointed fecretr 
If you ſaw us altogether you would take us tor it: 
ſons of Anak. Our meetings are held like tie 0 
Gothick parliaments, “ ſub cio,“ in open air; but 
ſhall make an intereſt, if we can, that we may 1”. 
our aſſemblies in Weſtininſter-Hall when it 1: 10 
term-time. I muſt add to the honour of our © 
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that it is one of our ſociety who is now finding out 
the longitude. The device of our publick ſeal, is a 
crane graſping a pigmy in his right foot. 

« ] know the ſhort club value themſelves very much 
upon Mr. Diſtich, who may poſlibly play ſome of his 
Pentameters upon us, but if he does he ſhall certainly 
be anſwered in Alexandrines. For we have a poet 
among us of a genius as exalted as his ſtature, and who 
js very well read in Longinus his treatiſe concerning 
the Sublime. Beſides, I would have Mr. Diſtich coi.- 
fider, that if Horace was a ſhort man, Muſzus, who 
makes ſuch a noble figure in Virgil's ſixth ZEneid, was 
taller by the head and ſhoulders than all the people of 
Elyſium. I ſhall therefore confront his © lepidiſſimum 
F homuncionem”” {a ſhort quotation, and fit for a member 

of their club) with one that is much longer, and there- 
fore more ſuitable to a member of ours. 


A 08, 


=o 


Quos circumfuſos fic eſt affata ſibylla; 


Muſæum ante omnes: medium nam plurima turba 


unde > 60 

** Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſci pit altis. 

— VIX. En. 6. v. 666. 
ſe 1 To theſe the ſibyl thus her ſoeech addreſs'd: s 

| may And firſt to him“ ſurroundeit by the reſt; 

ay K Tow'ring his height, and ainple was his breaſt. 

; D&ypex, 
e * If after all, this ſociety of l. ed as they 
Wy er all, this ſociety of little men proceed as the) 

e begun to magnity themſelves, and leſſen men or 
'm diger ſtature, we have reſolved to make a detach- 
din Ent, ſome evening or other, that ſhall bring away 
ot their whole club in a pair of panniers, and impriſon 
* tiem in a cupboard wluch we have ſet apart for tha: 


ule, till they have made a publick recantation. As 
for the little bully, Lim Tuck, if he pretends to be 
cholerick, we {hall treat him like his friend little Dick Ys 
and hang him upon a peg till he comes to himſelf. L 
ave told you our deiign, and let their little Machiavel 
prevent it if he can. 

, 1445 is, Sir, the long and the ſhort of the matter. 
Lam fenlible I ſhall ſtir up a neſt of Walde by it, but 


E 5 616k 
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* let them do their worſt. I think that we ſerve 
country by diſcouraging this little breed, and hindi 
it from coming into faſhion. If the fair ſex look un 
us with an eye of favour, we ſhall make ſome atem 
to lengthen out the human figure, and reſtore it ty 
ancient procerity. In the mean time we hope old z 
has not inclined you in favour of our antagoniſts; fi! 
do aſſure you, Sir, we are all your high admirers, ty 
none more than, 


W ME As = WW 


SIR, Your's, &c, 
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No 109, ThrvRsDay, July 16. 


Pugnabat tunica fed tamen illa tegi. 
OviD. Amor, I. 1, Eleg, ;. v. U. 


Yet till ſhe ſtrove her naked charms to hide. 


HAVE received many letters from perſons of à 
I conditions in reference to my late diſcourſe concer- 
ing the '1 ucker. Some of them are filled with reproache 
and invectives. A lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Teramint 
bids me in a very pert manner mind my own affairs, anc 
not pretend to meddle with their linen; for that ths 
do not dreſs for an old fellow, who cannot ſee then 
without a pair of ſpectacles. Another, who calls herle! 
Bubnelia, vents her paſſion in ſcurrilous terms; an dt 
Ninny-hammer, a Dotard, a gn, is the bt 
language ſhe can afford me. Florella indeed expoſtula 


with me upon the ſubject, and only complains that e JW th+ 
is torced to return a pair of ſtays which were made me 
the extremity of the faſhion, that ſhe might not . v 
thought to encourage peeping. rar 

But if on the one fide I have been uſed ill (the c. ou 
niom fate of all reformers) I have on the other ſide . 


ceived great applauſes and acknowledgments for vi: 
I have done, in having put a ſeaſonable ſtop to this ur 
accountable hamour of ſtnipping, that was got amo! 

ou 
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ur Britiſh ladies. As I would much rather the world 
mould know what is ſaid to my praiſe, than to my diſ- 
advantage, I ſhall ſuppreſs what has been written to me 
n by thoſe who have reviled me on this occaſion, and only 
wa publiſh thoſe letters which approve my proceedings. 


s IR, 

„AM to give you thanks in the name of half a 
« | dozen ſuperannuated beauties, for your paper of the 
„ 6th inſtant. We all of us paſs for women of fifty, 
and a man of your ſenſe knows how many additional 
« years are always to be thrown into female computa- 
« tions of this nature. We are very ſenſible that ſeveral 
young flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out 
of the faſhionable world, and to leave us in the lurch 
£ by ſome of their late refinements. 'T'wo or three of 
them have been heard to ſay, that they would ki'l eve- 
ty old woman about town. In order to it, they began 
to throw off their clothes as faſt as they could, and 
have played all thoſe pranks which you have ſo ſeaſon- 
ably taken notice of. We were forced to uncover after 
them, being unwilling to give out ſo ſoon, and be re- 
F carded as veterans in the beau monde. Some of us 
have already caught our deaths by it. For my own 


FR T3 2 


v. I, 


ache I have not been without a cold ever ſince this 
min fooliſh faſhion came up. I have followed it thus far 
8, and with the hazard of my life, and how much farther I 


muſt go, no body knows, if your paper does not” bring 
us relief. You may aſſure yourſelf that all the anti- 
quated necks about town are very much obliged to 
you. Whatever fires and flames are concealed in our 
boloms (in which perhaps we vye with the youngeſt 
of the ſex) they are not ſufficient to preſerve us againſt 
the wind and weather. In taking ſo many old wo- 
men under your care, you have been a real Guardian 
to us, and faved the life of many of your contempo- 
raries. In ſhort, we all of us beg leave to ſubſcribe 
* ourſelves, 

Moſt venerable NesToR, 


Your humble ſervants and ſiſters. 


F. 6 I am 
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- I am very well pleaſed with this approbation of m 

d filters, * 1 mult conteſs I have always looked on the 
Tucker to be the Decus & 'Tutamen,” the ornamey 
and defence ot the female neck. My good old lad, 
the lady Lizard, condemned this faſhion from the te. 
ginning, and has oblerved to me, with ſome concer, 
that her ſex at the ſame time they are letting don: 
their ſtays, are tucking up their petticoats, which co 
ſhorter and ſhorter every day. The leg diſcovers ite 


14 in proportion with the neck. But I may poſſibly ta 
| | another occaſion of handling this extremity, it being ny WF 1 
; deiign to keep a watchful eye over every part of the fe. cho 
| male ſex, and to regulate them from head to foot. In the WW mo 
| mean time I ſhall fill up my paper with a leiter which WW ple: 
| comes to me from another of my obl:ged correſpondent. | 
0 o 
1 Dear GAR DEE, 7 
'l ; ab 
| a 5 Ry IS comes to you from one of thoſe untuckere! i 
g ladies whom you were fo tharp upon on {04:7 2? Ni 
« was innight. 1 think myſelf mightily bzholden g 
« you for the reprehenſion you then gave us. Y 
* muſt know I am a famous olive beauty. But tho) | 
this complexion makes a very good iace den ther | 
are a couple of black ſparkling eyes iet in it, it make: 
but a very indiſterent neck. Your fair women zee f 
* tore thought of this faſlu on to inſult the Olives add \ 
* Brunets, They know very well that a necx 6; iv 


does not make fo tine a ſhow as one of alabeſter 
is for this reaſon, Mr. Ironſide, that they are ſo lh 
in tlicir diſcoveries. We know very well, that a 
man of the whitcit neck in the world, is to o 
more than a woman of ſnow; but Ovid, in ir. Ui: 
«* tranſlation of aim, ſeem to look upon it with arutu 
eye, when he talks of Corinna, and mentions 


— her heaving breaſt. 
Courting che hand, and ſuing to be preſt. 


Women of my complexion ought to be mor! 
mode it, eipecially ſince our faces debar us trom a. 
« artificial wiutenings. Could you examine many e 
« theſe ladies who preſent you with ſuch beautitul 119% 


£ F 
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« cheſts, you would find they arc not all of a piece. 
« Good father NEsTOR, do not let us alone till you have 
« ſhortened our necks, and reduced them to their ancient 


ard. 
. I am your moſt obliged, 


Humble ſervant, 
OL1via. 
I ſhall have a juſt a, ye" to Olivia's remonſtrance, 


: though at the ſame time 1 cannot but obſerve that her 
T modeſty ſeems to be intirely the reſult of her com- 


F plexion. | Cx 


| No 110. Faraibar, July 17. 


——— Non ego paucis 
3 Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 


7 Aut humana parum cavit natura — 

_ Ho. Ars Poet. v. 351. 
ie & I will not quarrel with a flight miſtake, 

d duch as our naturce's frailty may excule, 

iron Roscouuox. 
a 

berl HE candor which Horace ſhows in the motto of 
a u my paper, is that which diſtinguiſhes a critick 
nom a caviller. He declares that he is not offended 
me with thole little faults in a poetical compoſition, which. 
c may be imputed to inadvertency, or to the imperfection 


of human nature. 'The truth of it is, thcie can be no 
more a pertect work in the world than a perfect man. 
To lay of a celebrated piece that there arc faults in it, 
is in effect to ſay no more, than that the author of it 
Was a man, For this reaſon I conſider every critick tha 


doe attacks an author in higÞ reputation, as the ſlave in the 
om 1 Roman triumph, who was to call out to the conqueror, 
an; «© Remember, Sir, that you are a man.” I ſpeak this 
n 22 relation to the following letter, which criticiſes the 
Chih works 
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works of a at poet, whoſe very faults have 
beauty in 4 than the moſt * A compoſition » 
many more correct writers. The remarks are very d 
rious and juſt, and introduced by a compliment to t 
work of an author, who I am ſure would not care 5 
being praiſed at the expence of another's reputation, | 
mult therefore deſire my correſpondent to excuſe me, i 
I do not publiſh either the preface or concluſion of h; 
letter, but only the critical part of it. 


SIR, 
11 4 , 423 
oe Be: . B44 6k os Rog fo 


UR tragedy writers have been notoriouſly de. 

fective in giving proper ſentiments to the pes 

ſons they introduce. Nothing is more common than t 

hear an heathen talking of angels and devils, the joy 

of heaven and the pains of hell, according to th: 

chriſtian ſyſtem. Lee's Alexander diſcovers him to i; 
a Carteſian in the firſt page of CEdipus. 


The ſun's fick too, 
Shortly he'll be an earth 


As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted with the Coperni. 
can hypotheſis two thouſand years before its invention, 


0 G-S 0a 6..90.0:.06 


I am pleas'd with my own work ; Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 

Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll 

Along the vaſt abys 


I have now Mr. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian before me, 
in which I find frequent alluſions to ancient hittory, 
and the old mythology of the heathen. It is not ie 
ry natural to ſuppole a king of Portugal would de 
borrowing thoughts out of Ovid's Metamorphose 
when he talked even to thoſe of his own court, but t0 
allude to theſe Roman fables when he talks to am em. 
peror of Barbary, ſeems very extraordinary. But ob. 
ſerve how he defies him out of the claſſicks in the t0- 
« lowing lines, | : 
o | WI 


r 
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Why didſt not thou engage me man to man, 
And try the virtue of that Gorgon face 
To ſtare me into ſtatue ? 


© Almeyda at the ſame time is more book-learned 


© © than Don Sebaſtian. She plays an Hydra upon the 
© « emperor that is full as good as the Gorgon, 


O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might bourgeon where another fell ! 

Still wou'd I give thee work, ſtill, ſtill, thou tyrant, 
And hiſs thee with the laſt 


« She afterwards, in alluſion to Hercules, bids him 


| « jay down the lyon's ſkin, and take the diltaff;” and 


© in the following ſpeech utters her paſſion ſtill more 
«© learnedly, 

No, were we join'd, ev'n tho? it were in death, 

Our bodies burning in one funeral pile, 

The prodigy of Thebes wou'd be renew'd, 

And my divided flame ſhould break from thine. 


The emperor of Barbary ſhews himſelf acquain- 
' ted with the Roman poets as well as either of his pri- 
* ſoners, - and anſwers the foregoing ſpeech in the ſame 
* claſſic ſtrain. 


Serpent, I will engender poiſon with thee, 
Our offspring, like the ſeed of dragon's teeth, 
Shall iſſue arm'd, and fight themſelves to death. 


* Ovid ſeems to have been Muley Molock's favourite 
author, witneſs the lines that follow. | 


She ſtill inexorable, ſtill imperious 
And loud, as if like Bacchus born in thunder. 


I ſhall conclude my remarks on his part with that 
poetical complaint of his being in love, and leave 
my reader to conſider how prettily it would ſound in 
* the mouth of an emperor of Morocco. 


The god of love once more has ſhot his fires 
Into my foul, and my wuole heart receives him. 


* Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man as his brother 


* Muley Molock ; as where he hints at the ſtory of Ca- 
| for and Pollux. — May 
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May we ne'er meet ! 
For like the twins of Leda, when I mount, 
He gallops down the ſkies ——— 


As for the Mufti we will ſuppoſe that he was hr 
up a ſcholar, and not only verſed in the law of M.. 
homet, but acquainted with all kinds of polite learning, Wi 
For this reaſon he is not at all ſurpriſed when D. 
rax calls him a Phaeton in one place, and in anotke FE 
tells him he is like Archimedes, by 
The Mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes, All;. 
noz, and cardinal Wolſey by name. The poet ſeen; MC 
to think he may make every perſon, in his ply, 
«now as much as himſelf, and talk as well as he coy! 

have done on the ſame occaſion. At leaſt I bele U 
every reader will agree with me, that the above- men. 
tioned ſentiments, to which I might have added 5 
veral others, would have been better ſuited to th; 
court of Auguſtus, tban that of Muley Molock. I gras 
they are beautiful in themſelves, and much more < 
in that noble language, which was peculiar to this 
great poet. I only obſerve that they are imprope 
for the perſons who make uſe of them. Dryden » 
indeed generally wrong in his ſentiments. Let an 
one read the dialogue between Octavia and Cl: oparr, 
and he will be amazed to hear a Koman lady's moutl 
filled with ſuch obſcene rallery. If the virtuous Oc 
via departs from her character, the looſe Dolabvl; 
is no leſs inconhitent with himſelf, when, all of 2 
ſudden, he drops the Pagan, and talks in the fentimeits 
of revealed religion. 


. 
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Heav'n has but 
Our ſorrow for our ſins, and then delights 
To pardon erring man: ſweet mercy ſcems 
Its darling attribute, which limits juſtice ; 
As if there were degrees in infinite; 
And infinite would rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to extent 


I might ſhew ſeveral faults of the ſame nature n 
© the celebrated Aurenge-Zebe. The impropricty 0 
thoughts in the ſpeeches of the great Mogul and his 


6 empies 
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empreſs has been generally cenſured. Take the ſen- 
S {ments out of the 2 dreſs of words, and they 
& would be too coarſe for a ſcene in Billingſgate. 


n e e 
C 


Jam, &c. 
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me aliquis de gente hircoſa Centurionum 


: Dicat : quod ſatis eſt ſapio mihi; non ego cure 
" WE Efſe quod Arcebilas, ærumnoſique Solones. 
1 N PERS. Sat. 3. v. 77. 
the 
Tak But, here, ſome captain of the land or fleet, 
e 10 Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit, 
this Cries, I have ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore z 
Oper And he's a raſcal who 3 to more: 
ke Dammee, whate'er thoſe book-learn'd blockheads ſay, 


Solon's the veri'ſt fool in all the play. DRYDEN, 


[ Am very much concerned when I ſee young gentle- 
1 men of fortune and quality ſo wholl fr upon plea- 
ſures and diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe Improve- 

ents in wiſdom and knowledge which may make them 
ealy to themſelves and uſeful to the world. The great- 
eſt part of our Britiſh youth loſe their figure and grow 
but of faſhion by that time they are five and twenty. As 
Joon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the young 
man wears off, they have nothing left to recommend 
nem, but /ze by the reſt of their lives among the lumber 
and refuſe of the ſpecics, It ſometimes happens in- 
ceed, that for want of applying themſelves in due 
ume to the purſuits of knowledge, they take up a 
book in their declining years, and grow very hopeful 
* ſcholars by that time they ace three ſcore. I mult there- 
ee earneſtly preſs my readers, who are in the flower 
my dheir youth, to labour at thoſe accompliſhments 
pres which 
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which may ſet off their perſons when their blog | 
is $06: and to lay in timely proviſions for manhoy wh 
and old age. In ſhort, I would adviſe the youth 9 

fifteen to be dreſſing up every day the man of if, bo 
or to conſider how to make himſelf venerable at thre. the 


Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would h r. 
well to obſerve how the greateſt men of antiqui; Muc 


made it their ambition to excel all their contempomta cin 
in knowledge. Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the me the 
celebrated inſtances of human greatneſs, took a pam Mad 
cular care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their {ill in the Wu 
arts and ſciences. We have till extant ſeveral remain pos 
of the former, which juſtify the character given q Mee. 
him by the learned men of his ewn age. As for the bor 
latter, it is a known ſaying of his, that he was mor ; 
obliged to Ariſtotle who had inſtructed him, than vu 
Plulip who had given him life and empire. There i 
a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellw, 
which he wrote to Ariſtotle upon hearing that he hai 
ubliſhed thoſe lectures he had given him in pri 
his letter was written in the following words at ; 
time when he was in the height of his Perſian conqueſz 


Alexander to Ariſtotle, greeting. 


2 V OU have not done well to publiſh your books df 
6: ſele&t knowledge; for what is there now i 
* which I can ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things which | 
© have been inſtructed in are communicated to every bo- 
dy? For my own part I declare to you, I would n. 
ther excel others in knowledge than power. Farewel. 


We ſee by this letter, that the love of conquek 
was but the ſecond ambition in Alexander's (ol. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, tru) 
and eſſentially raiſes one man above another. It fnütd | 
one half of the human ſoul. It makes being plealait n 


to us, fills the mind with entertaining views, anc D 
miniſters to it a perpetual ſeries of gratifications. Ws n, 
one eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to retremet. ne: va 
t fills a publick ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and am 
a luſtre to thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them. | ju 


Learning, 
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Learning, by which 1 mean all uſeful knowledge, 


" whether ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and 
| of mixt governments the natural ſource of wealth and 
i, honour. If we look into moſt of the reigns from 


ree. WS the conqueſt, we ſhall find that the favourites of each 

F reign have been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. 
be greateſt men are generally the growth of that par- 
vir i ticular age in which they flouriſh. A ſuperior capa- 
cc for buſineſs, and a more extenfive knowledge, are 
mot me ſteps by which a new man often mounts to favour, 
. aid outſhines the reſt of his contemporaries. But 
the hen men are actually born to titles, it is almoſ im- 
ain; WW poſiible that they ſhould fail of receiving an additional 
d geatneſs, if they take care to accompliſh themſelves 
' the bor it. 


non The ſtory of Solomon's choice does not only in- 
n t9 ſrut us in that point of hiftory, but furniſhes out a 
re i Nrery fine moral to us, namely, that he who applies his 
lu, heart to wiſdom, docs at the ſame time take the moſt 
hal proper method for gaining long life, riches' and re- 


putation, which are very often not only the rewards, 
but the eifects of wiſdom. 

2 As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall 
ſeſt of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred writ, 
and afterwards mention an allegory, in which this 
whole paſſage is repreſented by a famous French poet: 


=_ _— but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of 
4 1 Wy readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 

bs * In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream 
| by night: and God ſaid, Aſk what I ſhall give thee, 
vel! 4nd Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhewed unto thy ſervant 


* David my father great mercy, according as he walk- 
ed before thee in truth and in righteouſneſs, and in 
* uprightneſs of heart with thee, and thou hat kept for 
um this great kindneſs, that thou haſt given him a ſon 
to fit on his throne, as it is this day. And now, O Lord 
a God, thou haſt made thy ſervant king inſtead of 
David my father: and I am but a little child: I know 
F not how to go out or come in. Give therefore thy ſer- 
rant an underſtanding heart to judge thy people, that I 
may diſcern between good and bad: for who is able to 
judge this thy ſo great a people? And the ſpeech pleaſ- 


«ed 
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* ed the Lord, that Solomon had afked this thing, ay 
„God faid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt aſked this thing 
and haſt not aſked for thyſelf long life, neither ha 
„ aſked riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked the life of thins 
enemies, but has aſked for thyſelf, underſtanding u 
* diſcern judgment: Behold I have done according y 
thy words: lo I have given thee a wife and unde. 
« ſtanding heart, ſo that there was none like thee befy: 
e thec, neither after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee 
* And I have alſo given thee that which thou haſt 50 
e aſked, both riches and honour, ſo that there ſhall r 
* be any among the kings like unto thee all thy day, 
* And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatute 
and my commandments, as thy father David did walk 
«* then I will lengthen thy days. And Solomon awoke, 
“ and behold, it was a Dream. 


The French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in an aller. 

, of which he ſeems to have taken the hint from the 

ble of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or rather 
from the viſion of Hercules, recorded by Xenophon, 
where Pleaſure and Virtue are repreſented as real pe. 
ſons making their court to the hero with all their ſever! 
charms and allurements. Health, Wealth, Victory and 
Honour are introduced ſucceſſively in their proper en- 
blems and characters, each of them ſpreading her temp 
tations, and recommending herſelf to the young mon- 
arch's choice. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivate 
him with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up u 
her. Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoſe who 25 
peared before her where nothing elſe but her equipag!, 
and that ſince he had placed his heart upon wiſcon, 


Health, Wealth, Victory and Honour ſhould * 


wait on her as her handmaids. 


1 
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No 112. Mop Ax, July 20. 


r ᷑ꝓ̃n . udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penna. 
F 8 Hok. Od, 2. I. 3. v. 23. 


scorns the baſe earth, and crowd below ; 
And with a ſoaring wing ſtill mounts on high. 
CREECH, 


HE philoſophers of king Charles his reign were 
buſy in finding out the art of flying. The famous 
bilbop Wilkins was jo confident of ſucceſs in it, that he 
ſays he does not queſtion but in the next age it will be 


No- 35 uſual to hear a man call for his wings when he is going 
the a journey, as it is now to call for his boots. Ihe humour 
ther WW © prevailed among the virtuoſos of this reign, that they 
, were actually making parties to go up to the moon to- 
* gether, and were more put to it in their thoughts how to 
eral meet with accommodations by the way, than how to get 
ang thither, Every one knows the ſtory of the great lady, 
em- 


who at the ſame time was building caſtles in the air for 
=y their reception. I always leave ſuch trite quotations to 
my reader's private recolle&tion. For which rcafon alſo 
| ſhall forbear extracting out of authors ſeveral inſtances 
p coc particular perſons who have arrived at ſome perfection 
in this art, and exhibited ſpecimens of it before multi- 
ag tudes of beholders. Inſtead of this I fhall preſent my 

reader with the following letter from an artiſt, who is 
now taken up with this 3 and conceals his true 


7 name under that of Daedalus. 


Mr. I oN SIDE, 


"1/7 NOWING that you are a great encourager of 
: ingenuity, I think fit to acquaint you, that I 
have made a conſiderable progreſs in the art of flying, 
I flutter about my room two or three hours in a morn- 
ing, and when my wings are on, can go above a r 
* are 
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« dred yards at a hop, ſtep and jump. I can fly alte. 
dy as well as a turkey-cock, . and improve every (, 
If ] proceed as I have begun, I intend to give the wor 
a proof of my proficiency in this art. Upon the nen 
« publick 'Thankſgiving-day it is my * to fit aſtric 
the dragon upon Bow ſteeple, from whence, after thy 
« firſt diſcharge of the Tower guns, I intend to my 
into the air, fly over Fleet-ſtreet, and pitch upon t 
* May-pole in the Strand. From thence, by a graduy 
* deſcent, I ſhall make the beſt of my way for St. James 
Park, and light upon the ground near Roſamond! 
Pond. This I doubt not will convince the world thx 
] am no pretender ; but before I ſet out, I ſhall def; 
to have a patent for making of wings, and that none 
© ſhall preſume to fly, under pain of death, with wing 
of any other man's making. I intend to work for te 
court myſelf, and will have journeymen under we v 
* furniſh the reſt of the nation. I likewiſe deſire, tha 
I may have the ſole teaching of perſons of quality, 
in which I ſhall ſpare neither time nor pains till! 
have made them as expert as myſelf. I will fly wit 
the women upon my back for the firſt fortnight. | 
© ſhall appear at the next maſquerade dreſſed up in ny 
* feathers and plumage like an Indian prince, that the 
quality. may bo how pretty they will look in their trz 
« velling habits, You know, Sir, there is an unaccount- 
able prejudice to projectors of all kinds, for which 
« reaſon when I talk of practiſing to fly, filly people 
* think me an owl for my pains; but, Sir, you know 
better things. I need not enumerate to you the bene 
* which will accrue to the publick from this invention; 
as how the roads of England will be ſaved when ve 
travel through theſe new high-ways, and how all ts 
mily accounts will be leſſened in the article of coaches 
and horſes. I need not mention poſts and packet-boats 
* with many other conveniencies of life, which will be 
« ſupplied this way. In ſhort, Sir, when mankind ar 
in poſſeſſion of this art, they will be able to do mor: 
* buſineſs in threeſcore and ten years, than they could co 
© in a thouſand by the methods now in uſe, I ther- 
fore recommend myſelf and art to your patronage, 
and am 
Your moſt humble ſeryant. 
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[ have fully conſidered the project of theſe our modern 
Drdaliſts, and am reſolved ſo far to diſcourage it, as to 
event any perſon from flying in my time. It would 
che world with innumerable immoralities, and give 
ach occaſions for intrigues as people cannot meet with 
ho have nothing but legs to carry them. You ſhould 
ave a couple of lovers make a midnight aſſignation 
won the top of the monument, and ſee the cupola of 
dt. Paul's covered with both ſexes like the outſide of a 
igeon-houſe. Nothing would be more frequent than to 
e a beau flying in at a garret-window, or a galant 
firing chaſe to us miſtreſs, like a hawk after a lark. 
here would be no walking in a ſhady wood without 
pringing a covey of toſts. The poor huſband could 
dot dream what was doing over his head: If he were 
ealous indeed he might ip his wite's wings, but what 
vould this avail when there were flocks of whore- maſ- 
ers perpetually _—_— over his houſe? What con- 
ern would the father of a family be in all the time his 
laughter was upon the wing: Every heireſs muſt have 
1 old woman flying at her heels. In ſhort, the whole 
r would be full of this kind of Gibier, as the French 
all it, I do allow, with my correſpondent, that there 
would be much more buſineſs done than there is at pre- 

t. However, ſhould he apply for ſuch a patent as he 

peaks of, I queſtion not but there would be more peti- 
ons out of the City againſt it, than ever yet appeared 
gainſt any other monopoly whatſoever. Every tradeſ- 
nan that can't keep his wife a coach could keep her a 
pair of wings, and there is no doubt but ſhe would be 
very morning and evening taking the air with them. 
[ have here only conſidered the ill conſequences of this 
vention in the influence it would have on love-affairs. 
have many more objections to make on other accounts; 
ut theſe I ſhall defer publiſhing till I ſee my friend aftride 
e dragon, 


T'uxspax, 
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| — — Amphora ccepit 
. Inſtitui, currente rota, cur urceus exit? 

1 | Hos, Ars Poet. NT 
8 | 


When you begin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, 
Why is the end ſo little and ſo low? Rogcouny 


Laſt night received a letter from an honeſt dun 
I who it ſeems is in his honey- moon. It is writtzy 
{ a plain man on a plain ſubje&, but has an air of ili -. 
| ſenſe and natural honeſty in it, which may perhaps gle 
114 the public as much as myſelf. I ſhall not therefore ſa 

| ple the giving it a place in my paper, which is deen 


for common uſe, and for the benefit of the poor as h 
as rich. p 
1 

Good Mr. IX oNs IDR, Cheapſide, July i 


I Have lately married a very pretty body, who he 


ſomething younger and richer than myſelf 


* 

c 

© was adviſed to go a wooing to her in a finer ſui 
clothes than ever I wore in my life; for [ lone 
«* dreſs plain, and ſuitable to a man of my rank. HK 
ever, | gained her heart by it. Upon the weddig 
day I put myſelf, according to cuftom, in anotl 
© ſuit fire new, with filver buttons to it. I an 
out of countenance among my neighbours upon bei 
* ſo fine, that I heartily wiſh my clothes well worn c 
© I fancy 2 body obſerves me as I walk the ine 
* and long to be in my old plain geer again. Bei 
* forſooth, they have put me in a filk nizh:t-gown a 
a gaudy fools cap, and make me now and then fa 
in the window with it. I am aſhamed to be dc 
thus, and can't look in the glaſs without bluſting 
* ſee myſelf turned into ſuch a pretty little mil 
They tell me I muſt appear in my wedding-fit * 
the firſt month at leaſt ; after which I am reloive 
come again to my every day's clothes, for at 7% 


+ ea 
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erery day is Sunday with me. Now in my mind, 
Mr. Izoxs1De, this is the wrongeſt way of proceed- 
ing in the world. When a man's perſon is new and 
unaccuſtom'd to a young body, he does not want any 
thing elſe to ſet him off. "The noveſty of the lover 
has more Charms than a wedding-ſuit. I ſhould think 
therefore, that a man ſhould keep his finery for the 

latter ſeaſons of marriage, and not begin to dreſs till 
the honey-moon is over. I have obſerved at a Lord- 
Mayor's feaſt, that the ſweet-meats don't make their 
appearance till people are cloyed with beet and mut- 
ton, and begin to loſe thei: ſtomachs. But inſtead of 
this, we ſerve up delicacies to our gueſts, when their 
appetites are keen, and coarſe diet when their bellies 
are full. As bad as I hate my filver-button'd coat and 
filk night-gown, I am atraid of leaving them off, not 
knowing whether my wife won't repent of her mar- 
riage when ſhe ſees what a plain man fhe has to her 
hulband. Pray, Mr. IR oNsIDE, write ſomething to 
prepare her for it, and let rze know whether you thitk 

the cau ever love me in a hair button, 


I am, &c. 


p. S. I forgot to tell you of my white gloves, wich, 
# they fay toe, I muſt wear all the firſt month.” 


1 My correſpondent's obſervations are very juſt, and 
1: May be uſeful in low life, but to turn them to the ad- 
no Wantage of people in higher ſtations, I ſhall raiſe the 


moral, and obſerve ſomething parallel to the wooing 


Im | 

* and wedding-ſuit, in the behaviour of perſons of fi- 
ere. After long experience in the world, and reflexi- 
» ers upon mankind, I find one particular occaſion of un- 
bee 2ppy marriages, Which, though very common, is not 
wn oy much attended to. What L mean is this. Every 
en n in the time of courtſhip, and in the firſt entrance 
e marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correſpon- 
e! ends holiday ſuit, which is to laſt no longer than till 
weis ſettled in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs. He reſigns 
t us inclinations and undertanding to her humour and 
demon. He neither loves nor hates, nor talks, nor 


Vol. II. , F thinks 
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thinks in contradiction to her. He is controlled jy, 
nod, mortified by a frown, and tranſported by a fn 
Ihe poor young lady falls in love with this ſup 
creature, and expects of him the ſame behaviour 5, 
life. In a little time ſhe finds that he has a wil , 
his own, that he pretends to diſlike what the approyy 
and that inſtead of treating her like a goddefſ;, he g. 
her like a woman. What ſtill makes the misforty, 
worſe, we find the moſt abject flatterers degenerate iry 
the greateſt tyrants. 'T his naturally fills the ſpouy 
with ſullenneſs and diſcontent, ſpleen and yay 
which, with a little diſcreet management, make a 4 
comfortable marriage. 1 very much approve of » 
friend Tom Truelove in this particular. Tom mat 
love to a woman of ſenſe, and always treated her: 
ſuch during the whole time of courtthip. His nat 
temper and good breeding hindered him from Coir 
any thing diſagreeable, as his ſincerity and franknel, d 

-haviour made him converſe with her, before maria, 
in the ſame manner he intended to continue to do afte: 
wards, Tom would often tell her, Madam, you fee vis 
a ſort of man I am. If you will take me with allm 
taults about me, I promiſe to mend rather than gr 
worſe. I remember Tom was once hinting his call 
of ſome little trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid or done. Upa 
which ſhe aſked him, how he would talk to her ate 
marriage, if he talked at this rate before? No, Madan, 
ſays Tom, I mention this now becauſe you are at you 
own diſpoſal, were you at mine I ſhould be too generou 
to do it. In ſhort, Tom ſucceeded, and has ever fu 
been better than his word. The lady has been dig 
pointed on the right ſide, and has found nothing mor 
diſagreeable in the huſband than ſhe diſcovered in th 
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eos accipite, & ceris opus infundite : 
oci recuſant, apibus conditio placet. 
| Pn. Fab. 13.1.3.v. 9. 


ke the hives, and fall to work upon the honey-combs + 
he drones refuſe, the bees accept the propoſal. 


Think myſelf obliged to acquaint the publick that 


the lion's head, of which J advertiſed them about u 


Datu , ; 
Coir might ago, is now erected at Butto:1's coffec-houſe 


Ruſſel- Street, Covent-Garden, where it opers its 


els d 
me, och at all hours for the reception of ſuch intelligence 
al chall be thrown into it. It is reckoned an excellent 
1c: of work manſhip, and was deſigned by a great 
um n in imitation of the antique Agyptian lion, the 
ge of it being compounded out of that of a lion and 
ie ard. The features ate ſtrong and well furrow ed. 
Ca ee whiſkers are admired by all that have feen them. 
ais planted on the weſtera ſide of the coflec-] ouſe, 
ning its paws under the chin upon a box, which con- 
you every thing that he ſwallows. ble is indeed a pro- 
eu emblem of knowledge and action, being all head 
nc" paws. | 
need not acquaint my readers, that my lion, like a 
morn or bookworm, feeds upon nothing but paper, 
n the ſhall only beg of them to diet him with wholiom 
EF fubliantial food. I muſt therefore delire that they 


| not gorge him either with nonſenſe or obſcenity ; 
d mult likewiſe inſiſt, that his mouth be not dchiled 
ſcandal, for I would not make uſe of him to zevile 
human ſpecies, and ſatyrize thoſe who are his bet- 
1 ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputa- 
, nor indeed fall on an, perſon whatſoever, tach 
7 excepted as diſgrace the name ot tis generous 

F 2 animal, 
DAY, 
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animal, and under the title of lions contrive the ry , 
their fellow ſubjects. I mult deſire likewiſe, tha x 
triguers will not make a pimp of my lion, and by 
means convey their thoughts to one another. Thoſe wy 
are read in the hi:tory of the popes obſerve, that jy 
Leos have been the beit, and the Innocents the wory g 
that ipecies, and I hope that I ſhall not be thought y 
derogate tiom my lion's character, by repreienting has 
ſuch a peaceable good-natured well-defigning beat. 

{ intend ro publith once every week the roaring 
* the lion,“ and hope to make him roar ſo loud as 1 
heard over all the Britiſh nation. 

lf my correſpondents will do their parts in promyy 


ing him, and ſupplying him with ſuitable provition, Wie t 
queſtion not but the lion's head will be reckoned H em. 
be!t head in England. vith 

There is a notion generally received in Mi 
world, that a lion is a dangerous creature to all ut M 


men who are not virgins, which may have given & 
caſion to a foollth report, that my lion's jaws are 
contrived, as to ſnap the hands of any of the fem: 


ſex, who are not thus qualified to approach it wilt i: 
ſafety. 1 ſhall not ſpend much time in expoſing er 
taliity of this report, which I believe will not ve un 
any thing with women of ſenſe: I ſhall only ſay, en 
there is not one of the ſex in all the neighbourhood fa 
Covent-Garden, who may not put her hand in l alt 
mouth with the ſame ſecurity as if ſhe were a c bie 


However, that the ladies may not be deterred from of th: 
reſponding with me by this method, I mult acqua m. 
them that the coffee- man has a little daughter of bo to 


four years old who has been virtuouſly educated, z 00 
will lend her hand upon this occaſion to any lady i! W. 
ſhall defire it of her. | {a 

In the mean time I muſt further acquaint my ! 
readers, that I have thoughts of making a further __ , 


viſion tor them at my ingenious friend Mr. Motteux's, 0 
at Corticelli's, or ſome other place frequented by © | m 
wits and beauties of the ſex. As I have here a . ” 
head for the men, I ſhall there erect an uni" " 


head for the ladies, and will fo contrive it, that 2 
| 55 
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ay put in their intelligence at the top of the horn, 
lich ſhall convey it into a little receptacle at the bot- 
m prepared for that purpoſe. Out of theſe two ma- 
uines | ſhall ſupply the town from time to time with 
at may tend to their ediſication, and at the ſame time 
ary on an epiſtolary correſpondence between the two 
lende, not a little beneficial both to the publick and to 
viel, As both theſe monſters will be very inſatiable, 
:4 devour great quantities of paper, there will no 
mall uſe redound from them to that manufacture in 
articular. G : 

The following letter having been left with the keeper 
the lion, with a requett from the writer that it may 
» the firſt morſel which is put into his mouth, 1 (ha; 
ommunicate it to the publick as it came to my hand, 
rithout examining Whether it be proper nouriſhment, as 
iatend to do for the future. 


Mr. GuAkDIAN, 


OUR predeceſſor, the Spectator, endeavoured, 
but in vain, to improve the charms of the fair 
ſex, by expoſing their dreſs whenever it lanched into 
extremities. Among the reſt the great petticoat came 
under his conſideration, but in contradiction to wlat- 
ever he has ſaid, they ſtill reſolutely perſiſt in this 
faſhion. The form of their bottom is not, I confeſs, 
altogether the fame; for whereas before it was of an or- 
bicular make, they now look as it they were preiſed, o 
that they ſeem to deny accels to any part but wie 
middle, Many are the inconveniencies that accrue 
to her majeity's loving ſubjects from the ſaid petti- 
coats, as hurting mens thins, ſweeping down the 
wares of induſtrious females in the ſtreets, &c. 1 
aw a- young lady fall down the other day; and be- 
leye me, Sir, ſhe very much reſembled an overturned 
dell without a clapper. Many other difaters I could 


1 * tell you of that befal themſelves as well as others by 
by means of this unwieldy garment. TI with, Mr. Guax- 


* DIAN, you would join with me in ſhowing you diſ- 
like of ſuch a monſtrous faſhion, and I hope when 
the ladies ſee it is the opinion of two of the wiki 

W men 


N — — — 
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men in England, they will be convinced of 8% 


« folly. 
I am, SIR, 
Your daily reader and admirer, 


Ex Tou Prin 


Neon . 
* ; ' 4 
EC ATI 


No 115, TruRsDay, July 23. 


Ingenium par materiæ Juv: Sat. 1. 1,19, 
A genius equal to the ſubject. 


HEN I read rules of criticiſm I immediath 
inquire after the works of the author who hy 
written them, and by that means diſcover what it K 
likes in a compoſition ; for there is no queſtion but even 
man aims at leaſt at what he thinks beautiful in other, 
If I find by his own manner of writing that he is ben 
and taſteleſs, I throw afide his criticiſms with a fee 
mdignation, to ſee a man without genius or politeneh 
dictating to the world on ſubjects which I find are abort 
his reac 
If the critick has publiſhed nothing but rules and <> 
ſervations in criticiſm, I then conſider whether there be: 
propriety and elegance in his thoughts and words, des. 
neſs and delicacy in his remarks, wit and good-breeding 
in his raillery; but if in the place of all theſe I find n6 
thing but dogmatical ſtupidity, I muſt beg ſuch a writer 
pardon if I have no manner of deference for his judy: 
ment, and refuſe to conform myſelf to his taſte. 


So Macer and Mundungus ſchool the times, 

And write in rugged proſe the ſofter rules of rhimes, 

Well do they play the careful criticks part, 

Inſtructing doubly by their matchleſs art: 

Rules for good verſe they ſirſt viith pains indite, 

"Then ſhew us what are bad, by what they write. 
Mr. COSGREvVE te Sir R. ITI, 


Tie 
bv 
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The greateſt criticks among the ancients are thoſe 
ho have the moſt excelled in all other kinds of com- 
ofition, and have ſhown the height of good writing 
en in the precepts which they have given for it. 
Among the moderns hkewiſe no critick has ever 
eaſed, or been looked upon as authentick, who did 
xt ew by his practice that he was a maſler of the 
cory. I have now one before me, who after hav- 
ig given many proofs of his performances both in 
ry and proſe, obliged the world with ſeveral cri- 
cal works. The author I mean is Strada. His pro- 
fon on the ſtile of the moſt famous among the an- 
ent Latin poets who are extant, and have written in 
pick verle, is one of the moſt entertaining, as well as 
he moſt juſt pieces of criticiſm that I have ever 1ead, 
ſhall make the plan of it the ſubject of this day's 
aper. 

It is commonly known that pope Leo the tenth was 
great patron of learning, and uſcd to be preſent at 


Lan 


FIN . . . 

performances, converiations, and diſputes of all the 
ber oft polite writers of his time. Upon is bottom 
cada founds the following narrative. When this pope 


as at his Villa, that ſtood upon an eminence on the 
janks of the Tiber, the poets contrived the following 
ageaut or machine for his entertainment, They 
ade a huge floating mountain, that was ſplit at the 
op in imitation of Parnaſſus, There were ſeveral marks 
ja it that diſtinguiſhed it for the habitation of heroick 


be 

bot joets, Of all the muſes Calliope only made her ap- 
ing = ence: It was covered up and down with groves of 
= rel. Pegaſus appeared hanging off the fide of a 


XxX, with a fountain running from his heel. Is 
dating Parnaſſus fell down the river to the found of 
rumpets, and in a kind of epick meaſure, for it was 
owed forward by fix huge wheels, three on each ſide, 
that by their conſtant motion carried on the machine, 

4 it arrived before the pope's Villa. 

The repreſentatives of the ancient poets were diſ- 
poſed in (tations ſuitable to their reſpective characters. 
Piatius was poſted on the highelt of the two ſummits, 
Which was faſhioned in the form of a precipice, and 
» 4 hung 
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hung over the reſt of the mountain in a dreadful many 
ſo that people regarded him with the ſame terror and q. 
rioſity as they look upon a daring rope-dancer wh 
they expect to fall every moment. 

Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit, wig 
was lower, and at the ſame time more {ſmooth and gig 
than the former. It was obſerved likewiſe to be mg 
barren, and to proquce, on ſome ſpots of it, plants thy 
are unknown to Italy, and. ſuch as the gardeners dd 
exoticks. 

Lucretius was very buſy about the roots of f 
mountains, being as intent upon the motion an 
management of the machine which was under his co 
duct, and was indeed of his invention. He was Gm. 
times ſo engaged among the wheels, and covered wit 
machinery, that not above half the poet appeared to N 
ſpectators, though at other times, by the working of ti 
ei:zines, he was raiſed up, and became as conipicuay 
as any of the brotherhood, 

Ovid did not ſettle in any particular place, but range 
over all Par:aftus with great nimbleneſs and activity. But a 
as he did not much care for the toil and pains that wer g 
requiſite to climb the upper part of the hill, he was ge 
nerally roving about the bottom of it. 

But there was none who was placed in a more em. 
nent ſtation, and had a greater proſpect under him tha 
Lucan. He vaulted upoa Pegaſus with all the heat and 
intrepidity of youth, and ſeemed defirous of mountig 
into the clouds upon the back of him. But as the hir 
der feet of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain while the bo. 
dy reared up in the air, the poet with great dificuly 
kept himſelf from ſliding off his back, inſomuch that tte 
people often gave him for gone, and cryed out, ever 
now and then, that he was tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was ſeated b; 
Calliope, in the midſt of a plantation of laurels wii 
grew thick about him, and almoſt covered him wit 
their ſhade. He would not perhaps have been icen i 
this retirement, but that it was impoſſible to look up 
Calliope without ſeeing Virgil at the ſame time. 


Tu 
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This poetical maſquerade was no ſooner arrived be- 


nere che pope's Villa, but they received an inviaation to 
10. und, which they did accordingly. The hall prepared 
non er their reception was filled with an audience of the 


4 reateſt eminence for quality and politeneſs. The poets 
vi bor their places, and repeated each of them a poem 
nen in the ſtile and ſpirit of thoſe immortal authors 
ne Whom they repreſented. The ſubject of theſe ſeveral 
bens, with the judgment paſſed upon eich of them, 
cry be an agreeable entertainment for another day's 


paper. 2 
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N* 116, Fripay, July 24. 


* + -.--- Ridiculum acri 
Fortius & melius - Hon. Sat. 10. 1, 1. v. 14, 
igel . 4h: ; 
Bu A jeſt in ſcorn points out, and hits the thing 
2 More home, than the moroſeſt ſatire's ſting. 


HERE are many little enormities in the world, 
which our preachers would be very glad to ſee 
removed ; but at the ſame time dare not meddle 
with them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the pul- 
pit, Should they recommend the tucker in a pathetick 
diſcourſe, their audiences would be apt to laugh out. 
| knew a pariſh, where the top-woman of it uſed al- 
ways to appear with a patch upon ſome part of her 
frehead. The good man of the place preached at it 
with great zeal for almoſt a twelvemonth ; but inftcad 
of fetching out the ſpot which he perpetually aimed) at, 
he only got the name of parſoa Patch for his pains. 
Another is to this day called by the name of Doctor 
Top- not for reaſons of the ſame nature. I remember the 
dergy during the time of Cromwell's uſurpation, were 
very much taken ua in reforming the female world, 
ad ſhowiag the vanity of thoſe outward ornaments in 
watch the {ex ſo much delights. I have heard a whole 

. ſermon 
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ſermon againſt a white-waſh, and have known 2 g. 
lour'd ribbon made the mark of the unconversy 
The clergy of the preſent age are not tranſported wit 
taeſe indiſcreet tervours, as knowing that it is hard { 
a reformer to avoid ridicule, when he is fevere um 
ſubjects which are rather apt to produce mirth than 5. 
riouſneſs. For this reaſon | look upon mylelt to be q 
reat uſe to theſe good men; while they are employ 
in extirpating mortal ſins, and crimes of a higher nz 
ture, 1 ſhould be glad to rally the world out of i: 
cencies and venial tranſgreſſions. While the doctor 
curing diitempers that have the appearance of dangs 
or death in them, the Merry- Andrew has his ſepa 
packet for the megrims and tooch-ach 
Tnus much I thought fit to premiſe before I reſume tie 
ſubje& which I have already handled, I mean the nabe 
botoms of our Britiſh ladies. I hope they will not take 
it ill of me, if I till beg that they will be covered. | 
Q111l here preſent them with a letter on that particula, 
as it was yeſterday conveyed to me through the lion 
mouth. It comes from a quaker, and is as follows: 


NEsTOr IrRONSIDE, 


UR friends like thee. We rejoice to find thay 
beginneſt to have a glimmering of the light i 
thee: We ſhall pray for thee, that thou mayeſt be mor 
and more enlightened. Thou giveſt good advice to th 
women of this world to clothe themſelves like unt 
our friends, and not to expoſe their fleſhly temptations 
for it is againit the record. I hy lion is a good lion; 
he roareth loud, and is heard a great way, even un 
the nk of Babylon; for the ſcarlet whore is governed 
* by the voice of thy lion, Losk on his order, 
Rome, July 8, 1713. A placard is publiſhed her, 
*« forbiddiug women of whatſoever quality, to go wit 
naked breaſts; and the prieſts are ordered not to x: 
mit the tranſgreſſors of this law to confeſſion, nor © 
** commanion, neither are they to enter the cathegra 
* under ſevere penalties.” | 
Theſe lines ate faithfully copied from the nigh 
paper, with this title written over it, The Evecity 


Pos 
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« thy admonitions. 
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« Poſt, from Saturday July the 18th, to Tueſday July 
« the 21ſt.“ 

« Seeing thy lion is obeyed at this diſtance, we hope 
the fooliſh women in thy own country will liſten to 
Otherwiſe thou art deſired to 
make kim Rill roar till all the beaſts of the foreſt ſhall 
tremble. I muſt agaiu repeat unto thee, friend Neſtor, 
+ the whole brotherhood have great hopes of thee, and 
expect to ſee thee ſo inſpired with the light, as thou 
mayeſt ſpeedily become a great preacher of the word. 
I wiſh it heartily. 


in every thing that is praiſe-worthy, 


om's Coffee- houſe, in Birchin-lane, 


the 23d day of the month called Tou 'T's £MBLE, 


It happens very odly that the pope and I ſhould have 
he ame thoughts much about the ſame time. My ene- 
nies will be apt to ſay, that we hold a correſpondence 
jorether, and act by concert in this matter. Let that be 
2s it will, I ſhall not be aſhamed to join with his holi- 
neſs in thoſe particulars which are indifferent between us, 
eſpecially when it is for the reformation of the ſiner half 
f mankind. We are both of us about the ſame age, 
and conſider this faſhion in the ſame view. 
it will not be able to reſiſt his bull and my lion. I am 
oaly afraid that our ladies will take occaſion from hence 
Þ ſho their zeal for the proteſtant religion, and pretend 
ko expoſe their naked boſoms only in oppoſition. to po- 


| hope that 
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No 117. SATURDAY, July 235. 


Cura pii diis ſunt—=— — Ovip. Met, I. 8. v. 114 © 
The good are heav'n's peculiar care, fr 


OO KING over the late edition of Monſen ut 
Boileau's works, I was very much pleaſed wit 

the article which he has added to his notes on the tut af 
lation of Longinus. He there tells us, that the ſubline Wi 
in writing riſes either from the nobleneſs of the though, Wi 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious a an 
lively turn of the phraſe, and that the perfect ſubline * 
ariſes from all theſe three in conjunction together, He pre 
produces an inſtance of this perfect ſublime in four vera 0 
from the Athalia of Monſieur Racine. When Abner, of un 
of the chief officers of the court, repreſents to Joad the i bu 
high prieſt, that the queen was incenſed againſt him, r. 
high-prieſt, not in the leaſt terrified at the news, retum ret 


this anſwer. : 
n 

Celui qui met un frein à la fureur des flots, ſuf 
Scait auſſi des mechans arreter les complots. of 
Soumis avec reſpect a ſa volonte ſainte. of 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & n'zi point d'autre craints, the 


He who ruleth the raging of the ſea, knows allo h 
* to check the deſigns of the ungodly. I ſubmit myic2 88] . 
«+ with reverence to his holy will. O Abner, I tcar ary 
God, and I fear none but him.” Such a thought gra er 
no leſs a ſublimity to human nature, than it does to gone ©: 
writing. This religious fear, when it is produced by ji ha 
apprehenſions of a divine power, naturally overlooks a 
human greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, 44 
extingulſhes every other terror that can ſettle itielf in tt 
heart of man; it leſſens and contracis the figure ot 
moſt exalted perſon : it diſarms the tyrant and execut 
ner, and repreſents to our minds the moit enraged anc s 
molt powerful as altogether harmleſs and im * N 


— 
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There is no true fortitude which is not founded upon 
1 his fear, as there is no other principle of ſo ſettled and 
Y red 2 nature. Courage that grows from conſtitution ve- 
ry often forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; and 
Ihen it is only a kind of inſtinct in the ſoul, breaks out 
on all occaſions without judgment or diſcretion. That 
Courage which proceeds from the ſenſe of our duty, and 
om the fear of offending him that made us, acts al- 
ways in an uniform manner, and according to the dic- 
* tates of right reaſon. 

What can tke man fear, who takes care in all his 
ions to pleaſe a Being that is omnipotent ? A Being 
* who is able to cruſh all his adverſaries? A Being that 
R % can divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn 
* any ſuch misfortune to his advantage? The perſon 
Mime who lives with this conſtant and habitual regard to the 
" preat ſuperintendant of the world, is indeed ſure that 
vers no real evil can come into his lot. Bleſſings may appear 
„oe under the ſhape of Pains, loſſes and diſappointments, 
1 the bot let him have patience, and he will fee them in their 
1, the AY proper figures. Dangers may threaten him, but he may 
um AY ret ſatisfied that they will either not reach him, or that, 
if they do, they will be the inſtruments of good to him, 
In ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes and accidents, 
ſufferings and afflictions, as means which are made uſe 
of to bring him to happineſs. This is even the wortt 
of that man's condition whoſe mind is poſſeſſed with 
inte, dhe habitual fear of which I am now ſpeaking. But it 
very often happens, that thoſe which appear evils in our 
0 bon eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who has human 
men nature under his care, in which cafe they are certainty 
ar nr averted from the perſon who has made himſelf, by this 
tee Virtue, an object of divine favour. Hiltories are full 
» coll ok inſtances of t!:is* nature, where men of virtuc have 
bad extraordinary eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as have 

oks 18 incloſed them, and which have ſeemed inevitable. 
t. ard There 1s no example of this kind in pagan hiſtory 
which more pleaſes me than that which 1s recorded 
in the life of Timoleon. This extraordinary man was 
famous for referring all his ſucceſſes to providence. 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houſe a 
ba Private 


* 
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private chapel ia which he uicd to pay his devotion; th 
the goddeſs who repreieated providence among ge 
heathens. I think no man was ever more diſtinguihey 
by the deity whom he blindly worſhipped, than th; 

reat perſon I am ſpeaking of in ſeveral occurrences 
fis lite, but particularly in the following one Which! 
ſhall relate out of Plutarch. 

Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to . 
ſaſſinate Timoleon as he was offering up his devoticr; 
iu a certain temple. In order to it they took their b. 
veral ſtands in the moſt convenient places for their pur. 
poſe. As they were waiting for an opportunity to py 
their deſign in execution, a ſtranger having obſenel 
one of the conſpirators, fell upon him and flew hin 
Upon which the other two, thinking their plot had ben 
diſcovered, threw themſelves at Timoleon's feet, and co 
feſſed the whole matter. This ſtranger, upon exani- 
nation, was found to have underſtood nothing of tie 
intended aſſaſſination, but having ſeveral years befar 
had a brother killed by the conſpirator, whom he her 
put to death, and having till now fought in vain for u 
opportunity of revenge, he chanced to meet the mur. 
derer in the temple, who had planted himſelf there fir 
the above-mentioned purpoſe. Plutarch cannot forbex 
on this occaſion, ſpeaking with a kind of rapture on the 
ſchemes of providence, which, in this particular, hal 
ſo contrived it, that the ſtranger ſhould, for ſo great: 
ſpace of time, be debarred the means of doing jultce 
to his brother, till, by the ſame blow that revenged th 
death of one innocent man, he preſerved the life d 
another. 

For my own part, I cannot wonder that a mit 
of Timoleon's religion ſhould have his intrepidity ad 
firmneſs of mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguithed 5 
ſuch a deliverance as J have here related, 7 
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tote Witty want. DRYDEN, 
f AM very well pleaſed to find that my lion has given 
* | ſuch ether content to all that have ſeen him. He 
mel Was had a greater number of viſitants than any of his 
bim. ocherhood in the Tower. I this morning examined 
ma, where among much other food 1 found the 
cor Nollowing delicious morſels. 
7 To NesToR INOoNS STE, Eſq; 
* Mr. Gu AR DIA x, 
der 


Fon a daily peruſer of your papers. I have read 


over and over your diſcourſe concerning the Tucker ; 
a5 likewiſe your paper of "Thurſday the 16th inſtant, in 


which you ſay it is your intention to keep a watchful 
ben eye over every part of the female ſex, and to regulate 
n te them from head to foot. Now, Sir, being by pro- 
- hal AF feſion a mantua-maker, who am employed by the 


moſt faſhionable ladies about town, I am admitted to 
them freely at all hours, and ſeeing them both dreſt and 
undreſt, I think there is no perſon better qualified 
than myſelf to ferve you (if your honour pleaſes) in 
the nature of a Lioneſs. I am in the whole ſecret of 


n their faſhion, and if you think fit to entertain me in 
ds character, I will have a conſtant watch over 
ed V them, and doubt not I ſhall ſend you from time to time 

2 ſuch private intelligence as you will find of uſz to you 


in your future papers. 

*SIR, this being a new propoſal, I hope you will 
not let me loſe the benefit of it; but that you will firſt 
hear me roar before you treat with any body elſe. As a 
ſample of my intended ſervices, I give you this timely 
notice of an improvement you will ſhortly ſee in the 
expoſing of the female cheſt, which in defiance of your 
gravity 15 going to be uncovered yet more and more a 


\ Das 
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© ſo that, to tell you truly, Mr. IRons1be, Iam In ſons 
* fear leſt my profeſſion ſhould in a little time became 
wholly unneceſſary, I muſt here explain to yy , 
{mall covering, if I may call it fo, or rather an om 
ment for the neck, which you have not yet tals 
notice of, This conſiſts of a narrow lace, or a (ny 
{kirt of fine ruffled linen, which runs along the up 

part of the ſtays before, and croſſes the breaſts, wig. 
out riſing to the ſhoulders ; and being as it were a py 
of the tucker, yet kept in uſe, is therefore by a py. 
ticular name called the modeſty-piece. Now, , 
what I have to communicate to you at preſent is, thy 
at a late meeting of the ſtripping ladies, in whd 
were preſent ſeveral eminent toaſts and beautie,, ; 
was reſolved for the future to lay the modeſty-piexe 
wholly aſide. . It is intended at the ſame time to lone 
the ſtays conſiderably before, and nothing but the u- 1 
ſettled weather has hindered this deſign from beg 
already put in execution. Some few indeed objecedu p 
this laſt improvement, but were overruled by the re, Wi | 
who alledged it was their intention, as they ingeriou-WF ot 
ly expreſſed it, to level their breaſt-works intirely, ii © 
to truſt to no defence but their own virtue. ed 


I am, SIR, 
(if you pleaſe) your ſecret ſervant, pl 
LrONILLA Ficiii WR 


Dear Sir, 

S by name, and duty bound, I yeſterday brought 
A in a prey of paper for my patron's dinner; but q 
the forwardneſs ot his paws he ſeemed ready to pit 
it into his own mouth, which does not enough reſer- 
ble its prototypes, whoſe throats are open ſepulchs 
I aflure you, Sir, unleſs he gapes wider he will ioon 
be felt than heard. Witneſs my hand, 

Jack 


To NESTOR IRON SIDE, Eſq; 


Sage Nrsrok, 

0 I ONS being eſteemed by naturaliſts, the ma g 
nerous of beaſts, the noble and myeltck # 
« pearance they make in poetry, wherein they 10 03 


3 ex eprent 
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repreſent the hero himſelf, made me always think that 
name very ill applied to a profligate ſet of men, at 
preſent going about ſeeking whom to devour: And 
h I cannot but acquieſce in your account of the 


taken thouy Ar 

x (ma! derivation of that title to them, it is with great ſa- 
upper BY tis fiction I hear you are about to reſtore them to their 
vis. BY former digriity, by producing one of that ſpecies fo 
a pan public-ſpirited, as to roar for reformation of man- 
ab... I Will roar (ſays the clown in Shakeſpear) that 
„ it will do auy man's heart good to hear me; I will 
; the WY roar, that I will make the duke ſay, Let him roar 
wh BY again, let him roar again. Such ſucceſs, and ſuch 
ties, applauſe 1 do not queſtion but your lion will meet 
pick with, whilit, like that of Samſon, his ſtrength ſhall 
long bring forth ſweetneſs, and his entrails abound with 
he u. honey. 

ben WR © At the ſame time that I congratulate with the re- 
geanu public of beafts upon this honour done to their king, 
e red [ muit condole with us poor mortals, who by diſtance 


of place are rendered incapable of paying our reſpects 
to him, with the ſame aſſiduity as thoſe who are uſher- 
ed into his preſence by the diſcreet Mr. Button. Upon 
this account, Mr. Ironſide, I am become a ſuitor to 
you, to conſtitute an out-riding lion; or if you 
pleaſe, a jackall or two, to receive and remit our ho- 
1:15, FF mage in a more particular manner than is hitherto pro- 
vided. As it is, our tenders of duty every now and 
then miſcarry by the way; at leaſt the natural ſelf- 
love that makes us unwilling to think any thing that 
comes from us worthy of contempt, incline us to be- 
leve ſo. Methinks it were likewiſe neceſſary to ſpe- 
city, by what means a preſent from a fair hand may 
reach his bridled majeſty, the place of his reſidence 
being very unfit for a lady's perſonal appearance. 


oogit 
put by 


Jam your moſt conſtant reader, 


and admirer, 


N. R, 


T» 


Dear 
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Dear N ESTO, 
* F is a well known proverb in a certain part of n 
: I kingdom, © Love me, love my dog;” and | jo, Wh 
« you will take it as a mark of my reſpect for you; ve 
* ſon that I here bring a bit for your lion,” **** 


What follows being ſecret hiſtory, it will be pring! 
in other papers; wherein the lion will publiſh his c. 


lg 
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------------potetarum veniet manus, auxilio quæ 5 

Sit mihi ©©0© © os ; Ho. Sat. 4. . I, v. 141. x 

A band of poets to my aid I'll call. Cette 
hu 


FT HERE is nothing which more ſhows the war 
of taſte and diſcernment in a writer than dt 
decrying of any author in groſs, eſpecially of an a, | 
thor who has been the admiration of multitudes, es 
that too in ſeveral ages of the world. This, howerr WW, 
is the general PRIN of all illiterate and unciſtinguii; 
ing criticks. Becauſe Homer and Virgil and Sophos 
have been commended by the learned of all times, ever 
ſcribler who has no reliſh of their beauties, gives h. 
ſelf an air of rapture when he ſpeaks of them. But a 
he praiſes theſe he knows not why, there are otten 
whom he depreciates with the ſame vehemence u 
upon the ſame account. We may ſee after what a . 
ferent manner Strada proceeds in his judgment on ti 
Latin poets; for I intend to publiſh, in this paper, i 
continuation of that proluſion which was the ſubject d 
the laſt Thurſday. I ſhall therefore give my reader 
ſhort account in proſe of every poem which was ph. 
duced in the learned aſſembly there deſcribed : and“ 
he is thoroughly converſant in the works of choſe aue 
authors, he will ſee with how much judgment een 


ſubject is adapted to the poet who makes uſe of 10 2% 
wil 
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ih how much delicacy every particular poet's way of 
Writing is characteriſed in the cenſure that is paſſed upon 
. Lucan's repreſentative was the firſt who recited be- 
Gre that auguſt aſſembly. As Lucan was a Spaniard, 
does honour to that nation, which at the ſame 
me makes the romantic bravery in the hero of it more 
bable. 
Fajphonf was the governor of a town inveſted by 
he Moors. During the blockade they made his only 
bn their priſoner, whom they brought before the walls, 
| expoſed to has father's fight, threatening to put him 
o death, if he did not immediately give up the town. 
he father tells them if he had an hundred ſons he would 
ther ſee them all periſh, than do an ill action, or be- 
ay his country. But, ſays he, if you take a pleaſure 
n deſtroying the innocent, you may do it if you pleaſe : 
hold a ſword for your purpoſe. Upon which he threw 
is fword from the wall, returned to his palace, and 
as able, at ſuch a juncture, to fit down to the repaſt, 
hich was prepared for him. He was foon raiſed by 
he ſhouts of the enemy, and the cries of the beſieged. 
pon returning again to the walls, he ſaw his fon lying 
| angs of death; but, far from betraying any 
— at ſuch a ſpectacle, he upbraids his friends 
br their forrow, and returns to finith his repaſt. 
Upon the recital of this ftory, which is exquiſitely 
rawn up in Lucan's ſpirit and language, the whole 
ſembly declared their opinion of Lucan in a confuſed 
mur. The poem was praiſed or cenſured according 
d the prejudices which every one had conceived in fa- 
bur or diſadvantage of the author. Theſe were ſo very 


K ie t, that ſome had placed him in their opinions above 
auer higheſt, and others beneath the loweſt of the Latin 
n tees. Moſt of them however agreed, that Lucan's ge- 
1 "Wi was wonderfully great, but at the ſame time too 
only wghty and headſtrong to be governed by art, and 


bat his flile was like his genius, learned, bold and 
vely, but withal too tragica and bluſtering. In a 
ord, that he choſe rather a great than a juſt reputa- 
on; to which they added, that he was the firſt of the 
un poets who deviated from the purity of the Roman 


nguage. 
The 
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The repreſentative of Lucretius told the aſfeny, 
that they ſhould ſoon be ſenſible of the difference, 
tween a poet who was a native of Rome, and a ſtraws 
who had been adopted into it: After which he ent 
upon his ſubject, which I find exhibited to my hand 
in a ſpeculation of one of my predeceſſors. : 

Strada, in the perſon of Lucretius, gives an ac: 
of a chimerical correſpondence - between two friend, 
by the help of a certain loadſtone, which had {ich 
virtue in it, that if it touched two ſeveral needles, whey 
one of the needles ſo touched began to move, the othe, 
though at never fo great a diſtance, moved at the {ns 
time, and in the ſame manner. He tells us, that tu 
friends, being each of them poſleſt of one of they 
needles, make a kind of dial-plate, inſcribing it wil 
the four 'and twenty letters, in the ſame manne: x 
the hours of the day are marked upon the ordian 
dial- plate. Then they fixed one of the needles on ea 
of theſe plates in ſuch a manner that it could move round 
without impediment, ſo as to touch any of the four at 
twenty letters. Upon their ſeparating from one m k 
ther into diſtant countries, they agreed to withdray acc] 
themſelves punctually into their Solow at a cena” 
hour of the day, and to converſe with one another wii 
means of this their invention. Accordingly, when tier”? 
were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each of them uf er 
himſelf up in his cloſet at the time appointed, and in 
mediately caſt his eyes upon his dial-plate. If he H 
a mind to write any thing to his friend, he directed u 


needle to every letter that formed the words which tt nf 
had occaſion for, making a little pauſe at the end d the 
every word or ſentence to avoid confuſion. The frienW*?* 
in the mean while, ſaw his own ſympathetic neal 
moving of itſelf to every letter, which that of his cn. ; 
. pointed at: By this means they talke! hilt" 


gether acroſs a whole continent, and conveyed ther 
thoughts to one another in an inſtant over cities d 
mountains, ſeas or deſarts. i 7 

The whole audience were pleaſed with the aut 
of the poet who repreſented Lucretius, obſerving '!! 
well how he had laid aſleep their attention to the i 


plicity of his ſtile in ſome verſes, and to the _ 
Amos! 
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umony in others, by fixing their minds to the novelty 
his jubject, and to the experiment which he related. 
ichout ſuch an artifice they were of opinion that no- 
thing would have ſounded more harſh than Lucre- 
tags diction and numbers. But it was plain that the 
more learned part of the afſembly were quite of another 
ind, Theſe allowed that it was peculiar to Lucretius 
Love all other poets, to be always doing or teaching 
ſumething, that no other ttile» was ſo proper to teach in, 
or gave a greater pleaſure to thoſe who had a true reliſh 
fr the Roman tongue. They added further, that if 


t . ; 
77 Lucretius had not been embarraſſed with the difficulty of 
| 7 is matter, and a little led away by an affectation of an- 
e, there could not have been any thing more per- 


fect than his poem. 

Claudian ſucceeded Lucretius, having choſen for his 
ſabject the famous conteſt between the nightingale and 
he lutaniſt, which every one is acquainted with, eſpe- 
cally ſince Mr. Philips has ſo finely improved that hint 
in one of his paſtorals. 


er 1 
ina. 
| ca 
round 


* He had no ſooner finiſhed but the aſſembly rung with 
hi rclamations made in his praiſe. His firſt beauty, which 


or every one owned, was the great clearneſs and perſpi- 
der U cuty which appeared in the plan of his poem. Others 
" ther vere wonderfully charmed with the ſmoothneſs of his 
n hu erſe, and the flowing of his numbers, in which there 
vere none of thoſe elifions and cuttings off ſo frequent 
in the works of other poets. There were ſeveral how- 
ever of a more refined judgment, who ridiculed that 


1d in- 
je had 
ted hy 


ich le nfuſion of foreign phraſes with which he had corrupted 
nd ae Latin tongue, and ſpoke with contempt of the 
rien eguability of his numbers that cloyed and ſatiated the 


ear for want of variety: To which they likewiſe added, 
a frequent and unſeaſonable affectation of appearing 
ſonorous and ſublime, 


needle 
115 cat 
ged th- 
| ther. 
ties 00 The ſequel of this proluſion ſhall be the work of 
another day, 
artit 
g ver 
he 11m 
Want dd 
Amos 
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— Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good, icon 
And good works in her huſband to promote. Miu ros, 


A Bit for the LION. iven 

SIR, 

0 S ſoon as you have ſet up your unicorn, there 
K no queſtion but the ladies will make him put 
« very furiouſly at the men; for which reaſon I thin; x 
© 1s good to be beforehand with them, and make the len 
* roar aloud at female irregularities. Among theſe, | 
wonder how their gaming has ſo long eſcaped you 
notice. You who converſe with the ſober family of 
the Lizards, are perhaps a ſtranger to theſe viragy'; 
but what would you ſay, ſhould, you ſee the Sparsle; 
« 
4 


ſhaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dice-box? Or how wou 
you like to hear the good widow-lady herſelf retum. 
ing to her houſe at midnight, and alarming the whole 
ſtreet with a moſt enormous rap, after having fat up 
till that time at Crimp or Ombre? Sir, I am the hub 
band of one of theſe female gameſters, and a gra 
loſer by it both-in my reſt and my pocket. As ny 
wife reads your papers, one upon this ſubject might 
© be of uſe both to her, and 


© Your humble ſervant,” 


T ſhould ill deſerve the name of Guardian, did J not 
caution all my fair wards againſt a practice which when 
it runs to exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, that tit 
female world can fall into. The ill conſequences of ! 


are more than can be contained in this paper. Hon. : 
ever, that I may proceed in method, I ſhall conkde! > 


them. Firſt, as they relate to the mind, Secondly, # 
they relate to the body. 5 
+ Could 
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Could we look into the mind of a female gameſter, 
» ſhould fee it full of nothing but trumps and matta- 
res, Her ſlumbers are haunted with kings, queens 
ad knaves. The day lies heavy upon her till the play- 
Aon returns, when for half a dozen hours together all 
- faculties are employed in ſhuffling, cutting, deal- 
e, and ſorting out a pack of cards, and no ideas to be 
Fovered in a foul which calls itſelf rational, excepting 
tle ſquare figures of painted and ſpotted paper. Was 
e underſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, 
ven for ſuch ar. uſe? Js it thus that we improve the 
eateſt talent human nature is endowed with? What 
ould a ſuperior being think, were he ſhown this intel- 
dual faculty in a female gameſter, and at the fame 
ime told, that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from 
utes, and allied to angels? 

When our women thus fill their imaginations with 
ps and counters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory 1 have 
ely heard of a new-born child that was marked with 
te hve of clubs. 

Their paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this practice than 


ON, 


er underſtandings and imaginations, What ho 
ould d fear, joy and anger, forrow and diſcontent break 
tarn- t all at once in a fair aſſembly upon fo noble an occa- 
-hole en as that of turning up a card ? Who can confider 


ithout a ſecret indignation that all thoſe affections of 


hai. WWW: mind which ſhould be conſecrated to their children, 
erat bands and parents, are thus vilely proſtituted and 
; my wn away upon a hand at Loo? For my own part, 


cannot but be grieved when I fee a fine woman fret- 
ing and bleeding inwardly from ſuch trivial motives ; 
hen | behold the face of an angel agitated and diſcom- 
oſed by the heart of a fury. 
Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they naturally 
ve themſelves up to every diverſion which they are 
uch accuſtomed to, and we always find that play, when 
lowed with aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole woman. 
de quickly grows uneaſy in her own family, takes but 
le pleaſure in all the domeſtic innocent endearments 
{ life, and grows more ford of Pam, than of her huſ- 
and, My triend T heophraſtus, the beſt of huſbands 
f " ar 
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and of fathers, has often complained to me, with ,.. 
in his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to keep A 
would enjoy his wife's converſation. When ſhe rewy 
to me with joy in her face, it does not ariſe, (1 
from the ſight of her huſband, but from the good l 
ſhe has had at cards. On the contrary, ſays he * 
has been a loſer I am doubly a ſufferer by it. She cm 
home out of hamour, is angry with every body, 
pleaſed with all 1 can do or ſay, and in reality n 
other reaſon, but becauſe the has been throwins aw 
my eſtate, What charming bed-fellows and companin 
for life are men likely to meet with that chooſe the 
wives out of ſuch women of vogue and faſhion ? Wiz 
a race of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, mut 
expect from mothers of this make ? 
come in the next place to conſider the ill cn 
quences which gaming has on the bodies of our fend 
adventurers. It is ſo ordered that almoſt every thi 
which corrupts the ſoul decays the body. The beauty 
of the face and mind are generally deſtroyed by d 
fame means. "This confideration ſhould have a partic 
weight with the female world, who were deſigned 
pleaſe the eye and attract the regards of the other k 
of the ſpecies. Now there is nothing that wears ou 
fine face like the vigils of the card-table, and thoſe a 
ting paſſions which naturally attend them, Hoilow et 
hagard looks, and pale complexions, are che natu 
indications of a female gameſter. Her morning lee 
are not able to repair her midnight watchings. I ha 
known a woman carried off halt dead from baſſette, a 
have many a time grieved to fee a perſon of qua 
gliding by me in her chair at two o'clock in the ma 
ing, and looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of fh 
beaux. In ſhort, 1 never knew a thorough- paced tem 
gameſter hold her beauty two winters together. 

But there is ſtill another caſe in which the boch 
more endangered than in the former. All play-debt:m 
be paid in ſpecie, or by an equivalent. The mand 
plays beyond his income pawns his eſtate ; the weg 
malt find out ſomething elſe to mortgage, wien he! g 

Lebe 
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de is gone: The huſband has his lands to diſpole 
the wite her perſon. Now when the female body is 
ce dipped, if the creditor be very importunate, I leave 


| reader to conſider the conſequences. (7 
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Hinc exaudiri gemitus, iræque leonum. 
ViRG, En. 7» V. I 5s 


Hence to our ear the roac of lions came, 
Roarings of the Lion. 


* Od NRES TOR, 


y th 
ea VER fince the firſt notice you gave of the erect: - 
by t on of that uſeful monument ot yours in Button's. 


offee-houſe, I have had a reſtleſs ambition to imi- 
te the renowned London Prentice, and boldly ven- 
ure my hand down the throat of your lion. Ihe 
ubjet of this letter is a relation of a club whereof 
am member, and which has made a conſiderable 
viſe of late, I mean the Silent Club. The year of our 


We 

nan tution is 1694, the number of members twelve, 
o le ad the place of our meeting is Dumb's Alley in Hol- 
| Worn. We look upon ourſelves as the relicks of the old 
tte, a )thagoreans, and have this maxim in common with 
"qui em, which is the foundation of our deſign, that 


Talking ſpoils company.” The preſident ot our ſo- 
ety is one who was born deaf and dumb, and owes 
ut bleſſing to nature, which in the reſt of us is owing 
pinduſtry alone. I find upon inquiry, that the greater 
urt of us are married men, and ſuch whoſe wives are 
markably loud at home. Hither we fly for refuge, 
d enjoy at once the two preateſt and moſti valuable 
lefngs, company and retirement. When that emi- 
nt relation of yours, the Spectator, publithed his 
eckly papers, and gave us that remarkable account 


You, II, ( 6 yet 


lis fence (for you muſt know, tho' we don't read, - 


l 
f 
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yet we inſpect all ſuch uſeful eſſays) we ſeemed u 

mous to invite him to partake our ſecrecy, but i , 
unluckily objected, that he had juſt then publigy 
diſcourſe of his at his own club, and had not abet 
that happy inactivity of the tongue, which we expel 
from a man of his underſtanding, You will wry 
perhaps, how we managed this debate; but it wil} 
eaſily accounted for, when I tell you that our fg 
are as nimble, and as infallible interpreters of g 
thoughts, as other mens tongues are; yet eren 
mechanic eloquence is only allowed upon the weig 
tieſt occaſions. We admire the wiſe inſtitutions of! 
Turks, and other eaſtern nations, where all commn 
are performed by officious mutes; and we wonder g 
the polite courts of Chriſtendom ſhould come þ 5 
ſhort of the majeſty of barbarians, Ben Johnson! 
gained an eternal reputation among us by his play 
led The Silent Woman. Every member here is ano 
Moroſe while the club is fitting, but at home may t 
as much and as fait as his family occaſions requi 
wichout breach of ſtatute. The advantages wef 
from this quaker-like aſſembly are many. We conſid 
that the underſtanding of man is liable to miltakt 
and his will fond of contradictions; that diſpu 
which are of no weight in themſelves, are often ye 
conſiderable in their efte&ts. The diſuſe of the ton 
is the only effectual remedy againſt theſe, All pu 
concerns, all private ſcandal, all inſults over anot 
man's weaker reaſons, muſt there be loſt, where 
diſputes ariſe. Another advantage which follows t 

he faſt (and which is very rarely to be met with) 

that we are all upon the ſame level in converlat 
A wag of my acquaintance uſed to add a third, 3 
that, it ever we do debate, we are ſure to have all 

arguments at our fingers ends. Of all Loaginus:! 
marks, we are molt enamoured wit! that excellent; 
ſage, where he mentions Ajax's filence as one ct! 
nobleſt initances of the ſublime, and (if you w:!l © 
me to be free with a nameſake of yours) I ilou!d tl 
that the everlaſting ſtory-teller, Netior, had he been 
kened to the aſs inſtead of our hero, he had e 
lets by the compariſon. n 
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I have already deſcribed the practice and ſentiments 
of this ſociety, and ſhall but barely mention the re- 


iel port of the neighbourhood, that we ure not only as 
ved mute as fiſhes, but that we drink like fiſhes too ; 
(ped hat we are like the Welſhman's owl, tho' we do not 
end ſing, we pay it off with thinking. Others take us for 


in aſſembly of diſaffected perſons ; nay, their zeal to the 
government has carried them fo far as to ſend, laſt 
week, a party of conſtables to ſurprize us. You 
may eaſily imagine how exactly we repreſentcd the 
Roman ſenators of old, _—_— with majeſtic ſilence, 


; of and undaunted at the approach of an army of Gauls, 
um; If you approve of our undertaking, you need not de- 
cer dare it to the world; your filence ſhall be interpreted 

0s conſent given to the honourable body of mutes, 


and in particular to 
Your humble ſervant, 
Ned Mum. 


p. 8. We have had but one word ſpoken ſince the 
fundation, for which the member was expelled by the 
old Roman cuſtom of bending back the thumb. H. 
had juſt received the news of the battle of Hochſtet, a 
being too impatient to communicate his joy, was un- 


. 
ons 


conhdd 
niltake 


2 
ulDut 
1 


ſten v fortunately betrayed into a lapſus linguæ. We aQted on 
tog the principles of the Roman Manlius, and tho' we ap- 
a proved of the cauſe of his error as juſt, we condemned 
ano the effect as a manifeſt violation of his duty. 

chere 


I never could have thought a dumb man would have 
med ſo well out of my lion's mouth. My next pretty 
preſpondent, like Shakeſpcar's lion in Pyramus and 
ulbe, roars as it were any nightingale. 


ws f 
with] 
erſat 
4rd, \ 
VC all 
nus“ f 
Was 

ene 


je ot! 


Mr. IRons1DR, July 28, 1713. 
[ Was afraid at firſt you were only iu jeſt, and had a 
mind to expoſe our nakedneſs for the diverſion of 
he town; but ſince I ſee that you are in good carnett, 
ad have intailibility of your ſide, I cannot forbear 
rturning my thanks to you for the care you tage of 
t, having a friend who has promiſed me to give my 
letters to the lion, till we can communicate our 
boughts to you throught our own proper vehicle. 
(3. 2 ow 


15 
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No you muſt know, dear fir, that if you do not 
cure to ſuppreſs this exorbitant growth of the fg 
cheſt, all thu is left of my wulle muſt inert 
« periſh, It is at this time reduced to the depth of hi 
inches, by what I have already made over to my ne; 
But if the ſtripping deſign mentioned by Mrs, 55 


leaf yeſterday, ſhould take effect, fir, I ves * 
«* think what it will come to. In ſhort, there i; f 
help ſor it, my girdle and all muſt go. This is e 
naked truth of the matter. H ve pity on me ther 
my dear Guardian, and preſerve me from being { i 
* humanly expoſed. I do aſſure you that I follow yoy 
« precepts as much as a young woman can, who u! 
live in the world without being laughed at. Ihe 
© no hooped petticoat, and when 1 am a matron yi 
« 
* 


wear broad tuckers whether you ſucceed or ro. 

the flying project takes, I intend to be the lat | 

wings, being reſolved in every thing to behave my! 
« as becomes 


. Your moſt obedient v 
4 wy ST I; Go V) 
2 


D N 7 
n = Fes 


Ne 122. Fripay, July 31. 


Nec magis ex preſſi vultus per ahenea ſigna. 
Hor, Ep. 1. I, 2. v. 20 


IWwniTATID, 


Not with ſuch-majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 
he {61015 augult, of king, or conqu"1ing chief, 
Leer iwe}ll'd on marble. - U 


HAT I may get out of debt with the pubix 
as fit as I can, I ſhall here give them the reman 
ir g part of Strada's criticiſm on the Latin hero poet 
M reecurs may ſce the whole work 1a the three pape 
numbered 115, 119, 122. Thoſe who are acquaint 
with the authors themſelves cannot but be pleaſect 


fee them ſo juſtly repreſented ; and as for thi 
— Wi 
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wo have never peruſed the original, they may form a 
xdgment of them from {; cx accurate and entertaining 
mes. 1 he whole piece will ſhow at leaſt how a man of 
eus (and none elſe ſhould call himfelf a critic) can 
ake the drieſt art a pleaſing amuſement, 


The Sequel of STrRapa's preluſton. 


1s the The poet who perſonated Ovid, pives an account of 
the WW: chryſo- magnet, or of the lJoadfione, which attracts 
o. after the ſame manner as the common loaditone 


tadls roi. The author, that he might expreſs Ovid's 
iy of thinking, derives this virtue to the chryſo- magnet 
m a poetical metamorpaohs, : 


As I was fitting by a well (ſays he) when I was a 
o. my ring dropped into it, when immediately my 
al ther taſtening a certain ſtone to the end of a line, let 
mic down into the well. It no ſooner touched the ſur- 
of the water, but the ring leaped up from the bot- 
©) m, and clung to it in ſuch a manner, that he drew it 


like a fiſh. My father feciag m2 wonder at the 
weriment, gave me the following account of it. 
ten Deucalion and Pyrrha went about the world to 
ar mankind by throwing ſtones over their heads, 
men who roſe from them differed in their inclina- 
p13 according to the places on which the ſtones fell. 
wie which fell in the fields becam: plowmen and 
epherds. Thoſe which fell into the water produced 
lors and fiſhermen. Thoſe that fell among the woods 
A foreſts gave birth to huntſmen. Among the reſt 
re were ſeveral that fell upon mountains that had 
wes of gol:l and filver in them. This lat race of men 
mediately betook themſelves to the ſearch of theſe 
cious metals; but nature being diſoleaſed to fee nc r- 
rnaſacxed, withdrew theſe her treaſures towards the 
tre of the carth, The avarice of man however per- 
kd in its former purſuits, and ragſarked her iamoit 


EC 
3 


v. 2g 


Pon 


ö Publ 


rTemann 


© poetlpuels in queſt of the riches which they contained. Na- 
: paper ſeeing herſelf thus plundered by a fvarm of miners, 
aeg 1 highly incenſ:d, that ſhe hoo the whole place 
* n earthquake, and buried the men under their own 
or dhe 


fs, The Stygian flames, Which lay ia che neigh- 
(3 3 bourhood 
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bourhood of theſe deep mines, broke out at the ſame 
time with great fury, burning up the whole maſs of h. 
man limbs and carth, till they were hardened and baked 
into ſtone. The human bodies that were delving in 
iron mines were converted into thoſe common loadſtore! 
which attract that metal. Thoſe which were in ſear 
of gold became chryſo-magnets, and ill keep the 
tbrmer avarice in their preſent itate of petrefaction. 

Ovid had no ſooner given over ſpeaking, but dl 
allembly pronounced their opinions of him. Sere 
were {0 akon with his eaſy way of writing, and ha 
fo formed their taſtes upon it, that they had no reid 
for any compoſition which was not framed in the On, 
dian manner. A great many, however, were of a cor 
trary opinion; till at length it was determined by a pl, 
rality of voices, that Ovid highly deſerved the 
of a witty man, but that his language was vulgar ax 
trivial, and of the nature of thoſe things which cul 
no labour in the invention, but are feady found o 
to a man's hand. In the laſt place, they all agree 
that the greateſt objection which lay againit Ovid, bo 
as to his life and writings, was his having too muc 
wit, and that he would have ſucceeded better in both 
had he rather checked than indulged it. Statius ſtoo 
up next with a ſwelling and haughty air, and made d 
follow ing ſtory the ſubje& of his poem. 

A German and a Portugueſe, when Vienna wa: be 
ſieged, having had frequent conteſts of rivalry, ve 
preparing for a ſingle duel, when on a ſudden the wil 
were attacked by the enemy. Upon this both the Gt 
man and Portugueſe conſented to ſacrifice their priv 
reſentments to the public, and to ſee who could tign 
lize himſelf moſt upon the common foe. Each of the 
did wonders in repelling the enemy from different pa 
of the wall. The German was at length engaged amid 


a whole army of Turks, till his left arm that he'd : 
ſhield was unfortunately lopped off, and he himſclt iy. 
ſtunned with a blow he had received, that he fell don 
as dead. The Portugueſe ſeeing the condition of \ 
rival, very generouſly flew to his ſuccour, diſperſed aue 


multitude that were gathered about him, and for 
1 
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el er him as he lay upon the ground. In the mean 
Me the German recovered from his trance, and roſe 
babe to the aſüſtance of the Portugueſe, who a little afier 
ng M his right arm, which held his ſword, cut off by 
More blow of a ſabre. He would have loſt his life at the 
ſearc ne time by a ſpear which was aimed at his back, had 
e the German {lain the perſon who was aiming at 
. m. Theſe tv'o competitors for fame having received 
ut Mn mutual obligations, now fought in conjunètion, and 
dere the one was only able to manage the ſword, and the 


The Portugueſe covered the German, while the German 
zlt deſtruction upon the enemy, At length finding 
a c emſelves faint with loſs of blood, and reſolving to pe- 
m nobly, they advanced to the moſt ſhattered part of 
te wall, and threw themſelves down, with a huge 
ment of it, upon the heads of the beſicgers. 


ch © When Statius ceaſed, the old factions immediately 
nd ke out concerning his manner of wiiting. Some 


we him very loud acclamations, ſuch as he had re- 
red in his life-time, declaring him the only man who 
) mud written in a ſtile which was truly heroical, and 
hat he was above all others in his fame as well as in 
s diction. Others cenſured him as one who went be- 
ord all bounds in his 1mages and exprefſions, laughing 
tthe cruelty of his conceptions, the rumbling of his 
umbers, and the dreadful pomp and bombaſt of his ex- 
peſions, There were, however, a few ſelect judges 
wo moderated between both theſe extremes, and pro- 
pounced upon Statius, that there aprcared in his ſtile 


Fach poetical heat and fire, but withai io much ſinoke 
d 11208. ned the brightneſs of it. That there was a majeity 
of tis his verſe, but that it was the majeſty rather of a 
nt hrt than of a king. That he was often towering 
* ong the clouds, but often met with the fate of Icarus. 


ha word, that Statius was among the pocts, what 


| alt * 

wy alexander the Great is among heroes, a man of great 
c itues and of gent faults. 

oy Virgil was the laſt of the ancient poets who pro- 
r 


luced himſelf upon this occaſion. His ſubject was tlie 
wry of Theutilla, which being fo near that of Judith 
D all its circumſtances, and at the ſame time tranſlated 
| G 4 by 
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by a very ingenious gentleman in one of Mr, Dryden 
miſcellanies, I ſhall here give no further account of | 
Wen he had done, the whole aſſembly declared de 
works af this great poet a ſubject rather ſor their x, 
miration than for their applauſe, and that if ary thing 
was wanting in Virgil's poetry, it was to be aſcribed ty 


dehciency in the art itſelf, and not in the genius of f 
this great mau. There were, however, ſome cin d 5 
murmurs and detractions heard among the crowd, x 
if there were very frequently verſes in him which flageey 
or wanted ſpirit, and were rather to be looked upon x 
faultleſs than beautiful. But theſe injudicious cenſurg C 
were heard with a general indignation. 2 
I need not obſerve to my learned reader, that the * 


foregoing ſtory of the German and Portugueſe is almd&# 
the ſame in every particular with that of the two rival 
{oldiers in Cæſar's Commentaries. 'T his proluſion end; 
with the performance of an Italian poet full of the 
little witticiſms and conceits which have infected the 
greateſt part of modern poetry. 


No 123. SATURDAY, Augult 1. 


— —— Hic murus aheneus eſto, 
Nil conſcire ſibi— — 


Hok. Ep. 1,1, 1. v. (e, 
IMITATED. 


True, conſcious honour, is to feel no fin : 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within 
Be this thy ſcreen, and this thy wall of braſs, 


PoPE 


HERE are a ſort of knights-errant in the world, 
who, quite contrary to thoſe in romance, «* Bl x 
perpetually ſeeking adventures to bring virgins 0 WF n 
diſtreſs, and to ruin innocence. When men of 1a in 
and figure paſs away their lives in theſe criminal pur 

ſuits and LO. they ought to conſider that they ref. 


© {'/r.oo 


Ger themlelves more vile and deſpicable than any . 
nocen 


) 
123, 
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denz doent man can be, whatever low flation his fortune 
of K u birth have placed him in. Title and anceſtry render 
ed the good man more illuſtrious, but an ill one mate con- 
lr ad 


| temptible. 
| thing P 
d to: 


| Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 
us ef 


And plants thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues, or thy faults, conſpicuous, Cato, 


N 


d, 1 
a gel | have often wondered, that theſe deflourers of in- 
201 a ocence, though dead to all the ſentiments of virtue and 
uſurcz honour, are not reſtrained by compaſſion and huma- 
n. To bring forrow, contuſion and infamy into a 
a eg mi, to wound the heart of a tender pa ent, and 
amen the life of a poor deluded young woman with a 
1110 honour that can never be wiped off, are circumſtan- 
cus one would think ſufficient to check the moſt violent 
thor WW. fion in a heart which has the leatt tincture of pity 
od ® good-nature. Would any one purchaſe the gra- 
Kation of a moment at ſo dear a rate? and entail a lan- 
g miſery on others, for ſuch a tranſient ſatisfaction to 
89 mſelf; nay, for a fatisfaticn that is ſure, at ſome 
{> Wine or other, to be followed with remorſe ? 1 am led 
* che ſubject by two letters I ih came lately to my 
nds, The laſt of them is, it ſcems, the copy of one 
ant by a mother to one who had abuled her daughur ; 
nd though I cannot juſtify her ſentiments at the later 
id of it, they are ſuch as might ariſe in a mind which 
v. (e, d not yet recovered its temper after fo great a pro- 
oon. I preſent the reader with it as I received it, 
cauſe I think it gives a lively idea of the affliction 
much a fond parent ſuffers on ſuch an o:caſion, | 
1 SIR, ſhire, July, 1713. 
HE other day I went into the houte of one of 
odd my tenants, whoſe wife was formerly a fer- 
„ent in our family, and (by my grandmother's kind- 
td nels) had her education with my mother from her 
ans nancy; fo that ſhe is of a ſpirit and underſtanding 
pa. greatly ſuperior to thoſe of her own rank. I foun 
dee poor woman in the utmolt diſorder of mind and 
* * are, drowned in tears, and reduced to a condition 
ocen 


G 5 that 
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chat looked rather like ſtupidity than grief. She l 
Ded upon her arm over a table, on which lay a ly 
* folded up and directed to a certain nobleman very b 
* mous in our parts for low intrigue, (or in plainer wo 
for debauching country girls; in which number i; 6 
* unfortunate daughter ot my poor tenant, as | lan 
from the following letter written by her mother. 
© have ſent you here a copy of it, which, made pull 
in your paper, may perhaps furniſh uſeful reflexions; 
many men of figure and quality, who indulge then, 
« {clves in a paſſion which they poſſeſs but in comma 
with the vileſt part of mankind. 


My Lord, 


ws AS'T night I diſcovered the injury vou ha 
68 L done to my daughter. Heaven knows hoy 
long and piercing a torment that ſhort-liv'd ſham 
<« pleaſure of yours muſt bring upon me; upon m 
„ from whom you never received any offence, Th: 
* conſideration alone ſhould have deterred a nd 
mind from ſo baſe and ungenerous an act. But, as 
« what is all the grief that muſt be my ſhare, in con 
. «© pariſon of that, with which you have requited herb 
«« whom you have been obliged? Loſs of good nan: 
« anguith of heart, ſhame and infamy, are what as 


* . | , 
«« inevitably fall upon her, unleſs ſhe gets over themb _ 
« what is much worſe, open impudence, pros . 


« lewdneſs, and abandoned proſtitution. Theſe are ti 
returns you have made to her, for putting in .. 
« power all her livelihood and dependence, her vi: 
« tae and reputation. O, my Lord, ſhould my 6 
„ have practiſed the like on one of your daughter bur 
I xnow you {well with indignation at the ver 
„ mention of it, and would think he deſerved a tho 
fand deaths, ſhould he make ſuch an attempt upon tit 
* honour of your family. Tis well, my lord. Ai 
«« js. then the honour of your daughter, whom fi 
* though it had been violated, you might have main'a! 
« ed in plenty and even luxury, of greater mote 
© to her, than to my daughter hers, whoſe only (ul 
« nance it was? And mult my fon, void of all the 
* yantages of a generous education, muſt he, ＋ 
| „ could 
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conſider: And may your Lordſhip be excuſed from 
all reflexion ? Eternal contumely attend that guilty 
tite which claims exemption from thought, and 
arrogates to its wearers the prerogative of brates, 
Eyer curſed be its falſe luſtre, which could dazzle my 
poor daughter to her — Was it for this that 
the exalted merits and godlike virtues of your great 
anceſtor were honoured with a coronet, that it might 
be a pander to his poſterity, and confer a privilege of 
dihonouring the innocent and defenceleſs? At this 
rate the laws of rewards ſhould be inverted, and he 
who is generous and good ſhould be made a beg- 
gar and a ſlave; that induſtry and honeſt diligence 
may keep his poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve them 
from ruining virgins, and making whole families un- 
happy. Wretchedneſs is now become my everlaſtin- 
portion! Your crime, my lord, will draw perdition 
even upon my head. 1 may not ſue for forgiveneſs of 
my own failings and miſderds, for I never can forgive 
yours ; but ſhall curſe you with my dying breath, and 
at the laſt tremendous day ſhall hold torth in my arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance 
on her defiler. Under theſe preſent horrors of mind 
[ could be content to be your chicf tormentor, ever 
paying you mock-reverence, and ſounding in your 
ears, to your unutterable lothing, the empty title 
which infoired ou with preſumption to tempt, and 
over-awed my 138 to comply. 

* Thus have I given ſome vent to my ſorrow, nor 
ſear I to awaken you to repentance, ſo that your fin 

may be forgiven : The divine laws have been broken, 
but much injury, irreparable injury, has been alſo done 
to me, and the juſt judge will not pardon that till I do. 


My Lord, 


Your conſcience will help you to my name. 


G 6 Mondays 
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No 124. Monvay, Auguſt 3. - 
Quid fremat in terris violentius ?------ —— 1 

| Juv. Sat. 8. v. 1 

What roar more dreadful in the world is heard? nd 
do | 

More Roarings of the Liox, whe 


I» TT 6 os TY 


t e Te 7 a Ho Eo 


„„ 


Mr. Gua DIA, 


E FORE I procced to make you my propoſal! 
B it will be neceſſary to inform you, that an uncon 
mon ferocity in my countenance, together with t 
remarkable flatneſs of my noſe, — extent of ed 
mouth have long fince procured me the name of eg 
in this our univerſity. * 2 
* The vaſt emolument that, in all probability, vill 
accrue to the publick from the roarings of my ne 
elected likeneſs at Button's, hath made me defirous or. 
being as like him in that part of his character, 2 
am told 1 already am in all parts of my perſon. Wher 
fore I moſt humbly propole to you, that (as it is in 
poſſible for this one hon to roar, either long enough e 42 
toud enough againſt all things that are roar- wort * 
in theſe realms) you would appoint him a ſub-lion, . | 
a * przfectus provinciæ,“ in every county in Great 1 
Britain ; and it is my requeſt, that I may be inſtitu, 
his under-roarer in this univerſity, town and county A. 
Cambridge, as my reſemblance does, in ſome mealur 1 
claim that I ſhould. 1 x 
I ſhall follow my metropolitan's example, in ou whe 


ing only againſt thoſe enormities that are too ſig 
and trivial for the notice or cenſures of our mag 
rates, and ſhall communicate my roarings to hn 
monthly, or oftener if occaſion requires, to be inſerted 
in your papers “cum privilegio.“ | 
* 1 ſhall not omit giving informations of the improre- 
ment or decay of punning, and may chance to toud 


upon the rife and fall of tuckers; but 1 od. 
« alcul 
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load and ſpare not, to the terror of, at preſent, a 
rery flouriſhing ſociety of people called Lowngers, 
-ndemen whole obſervations are moſtly itinerant, and 
who think they have already too much good ſenſe of 
heir own, to be 1n need of ſtaying at home to read 

other peoples. 

„ have, Sir, a raven that ſhall ſerve, by way of 
5. all, to bring me in proviſions, which 1 thall chaw 
nd prepare for the digeſtion of my principal; and 1 
o hereby give notice, to all under my juriſdiction, that 
whoever are willing to contribute to this good deſign, 
they will affix their information to the leg or neck 
of the aforeſaid raven or jackall, they will be thank- 


12 


poſayMully reccived by their (but more particularly 

ncom | 

th th Your) humble ſervant, 
of m rom my den at —— 


lege in Cambridge, Leo the Second. 


29. 
„ vn_ g N. B. The raven won't bite. 
„ nes 
FOUS 0 
r, 2 
Where 
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Mr. IRONSIDE, 
. 


EARING that your unicorn is now in hand, 
and not queſtioning but his horn will prove a 
ornu-Copize to you, I defire that in order to introduce 


ugh ol on will confider the following propoſal. 

wort 33 . ; : 

weiß bly wife and I intend a diſſertation upon horns ; 
8 province ſhe has choſen is, the planting of them, 


am to treat of their growth, improvement, &c. 
de work is like to {well ſo much upon our hands, that 
a afraid we ſhall not be able to bear the charge of 
mting it without a ſubſcription ; wherefore I hope you 
| invite the city into it, and deſire thoſe who have 


ſtitute 
unt 00 
jealute 


q boy If thing by them relating to that part of natural hiſto- 
) >"; to communicate it to, 

magi 

to hin 8 1 R, 


nſerted 
Your humble ſervant, 
1prores 
3 toucl 
ill ro 
6 aloud 


Humrary Binicorn, 


158 
S IX, 


* any nightingale. It is fallen into my hands by chan 
and is a very fine imitation of the works of man, 
our Engliſh lyricks. It cannot but be highly accey 
able to all thoſe who admire the tranſlations of! 


I 
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Humbly beg leave to drop a ſong into your lic 
mouth, which will very truly make him roz 1; 


lian operas. 


J. 


Oh the charming month of May! 
Oh the charming month of May! 
When the breezes fan the treeſes 
Full of bloſſoms freſh and gay 
Full, &c. Ps 


Oh what joys our proſpects yield! 
Charming joys our proſpects yield! 
In a new livery when we ſee every 
Buſh and meadow, tree and field 


Buſh, &c. 
III. 


Oh how freſh the morning air! 
Charming freſh the morning air! 
When the zephyrs and the heifers 
Their odoriferous breath compare 
Their, &c. 

IV. 


Oh how fine our ev'ning walk! 
Charming fine our ev'ning walk! 
When the nighting-gale delighting 


With her ſong ſuſpends our talk—— 


With her, &c. 
V. 


Oh how ſweet at night to dream ! 


Charming ſweet at night to dream! 
On moſly pillows, by the triiloes 
Of a geatle purling fiream—— 
Of a, &c. 
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VI. 


Oh how kind the country laſs ! 
Charming kind the country laſs! 
Who, her cow bilking, leaves her milking 
For a green gown on the graſs —— 
For a, &C. 
VII. 


Oh how ſweet it is to ſpy! 
Charming ſweet it is to ſpy ! 
At the concluſion, her confuſion, 
Bluſhing cheeks, and down-cait eye 
luſhing, &c. 
VIII, 


Oh the cooling curds and cream ! 

Charming cooling curds and cream! 

When all is over, ſhe gives her lover, 

Who on her ſkimming diſh carves her name 
Who on, &c. 


124. 


Mr. IRonsIDE, July 30. 


HAVE always been very much pleaſed with the 

fight of thoſe creatures, which being of a foreigu 
gowtu, are brought into our iſland for thow. I 
may ſay, there has not been a tyger, leopard, ele- 
phant or hyghgeen, for ſome years paſt, in this na- 
ton, but 1 have taken their particular dimenſions, 
ud am able to give a very good deſcription of them. 
but I muſt own, I never had a greater curioſity to 
nt any of theſe ſtrangers than your lion. Accord- 
ugly I came yeſterday to town, being able to wait 
10 longer for fair weather, and made what haſte 1 
would to Mr. Button's, who readily conducted me to 
us den of ſtate. He is really a creature of as noble 
a preſence as I have ſeen; he has grandeur and good- 
tumour in his countenance, which command both 
our love and reſpect; his ſhaggy main and whiſ- 
lers are peculiar graces. In ſhort, I do not queſtion 
but he will prove a wortny ſupporter of the Britiſh 
lonour and virtue, eſpecially when aflfiſted by the 
Vaicorn ; You muſt think would not wait upon him 
* without 


| 
| 
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without a morſel to gain Vis favour, and had pror 
ed what I hope would have N but was unc e 
prevented by the preſence of a bear, which conta u 


as I approached with my preſent, threw his eves in 
way, and ſtared me out of my reſolution. I taut ; 
forget to tell you, my younger daughter and your wy 
is hard at work about her tucker, having never fo 
her infancy laid aſide the modeſty-piece, 


I 3% '- I 7% I OE 


J am, 
Venerable NesTos, 


Your friend and {ervan; 


P.! 


2 


I was a little ſurpriz'd, having read ſome of vo. | 
* on's roarings, that a creature of ſuch eloquence ſka, * 
want a tongue, but he has other qualifications wiz * 
* make good that deficiency. Tk 
S 

=) > — 

eee 


Ne 125, Tusa, Auguſt 4. 


——g Nunc formoſiſſimus annus. VIE. Ecl. z. . 
Now the gay year in all her charms is dreſt. 


EN of my age receive a greater pleaſure f 
fine weather, than from any other f-nſua ene 
ment of life. In ſpite of the auxiliary bottle, or a 
artificial heat, we are apt to droop under a gloom 
ſky; and taſte no luxury like a blue firmament : 
ſun-ſhine. I have often, in a ſplenetick fit, wiſhed m 
ſelf a dormouſe, during the winter; and I never fee 0 
of thoſe ſnug animals, wrapt up cloſe in his fur, z 
compacily happy in himſelf, but I contemplate him 
envy beneath the dignity of a philoſopher. If the ar 
flying were brought to perfection, the uſe that I {oi 
make of it would be to attend the ſun round the vw 


and purſue the ſpring through every ſign of the 204 
7 
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vis love of warmth makes my heart glad at the return 
the ſpring. How amazing is the chenge in the face 
nature ; when the earth, from being bound with 


tant ; 
. ot, or covered with ſnow, begins to put forth her 
my nts and flowers, to be clothed with green, diverſified 


+ ten thouſand various dies; and to exhale ſuch freſh 
| charming odours, as fill every living creature with 
üght! 
Full of thoughts like theſe, I make it a rule to 
» as little as I can of that blefied ſeaſon; and accord- 
ly riſe with the ſun, and wander through the fields, 
ro myſelf on the banks of little rivulets, or loſe my- 
ant, in the woods. I ſpent a day or two this ſpring at a 
ntry gentleman's ſeat, where I feaſted my imagig.a- 


7.) n every morning with the moſt luxurious proſpect I 
a. 1 uſually took my ſtand by the wall of an 
027 alle built upon an high hill. A noble river ran at 
Troll bot of it, which after being broken by a heap of 
ug ga⸗pen ſtones, glided away in a clear ſtream, and 
pdering through two woods on each fide of it in many 
gs, ſhone here and there at a your diſtance thro? 
„ vees. I could trace the mazes for ſome miles, till 


G eye was led through two ridges of hills, and termi- 
ed by a vaſt mountain in another county. 

hope the reader will pardon me for taking his eye 

our preſent ſubject of the ſpring, by is land- 

. %% ſiince it is at this time of the year ny that pro- 

b excel in beauty. But if the eye is delighted, the 

hath likewiſe its proper entertainment. Ihe muſick 

re Ne birds at this time of the year, hath ſomething 

ene © wildly ſweet, as makes me leſs reliſh the moit 

or rate compoſitions of Italy. The vigour which the 


gm th of the ſun pours afreſh into their veins, prompts 
ent to renew their ſpecies ; and thereby puts the male 
od n wooing his mate, with more mellow warblings, 
(oe de ſwell his throat with more violent modulations. 
ur, an amuſement by no means below the dignity of a 
im nal foul, to obſerve the pretty creatures flying in 
e ar WF to mark the different paſſions in their intrigues, 


n enous contexture of their neſts, and their care aud 


eraels of their little offspring. 


am 
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am particularly acquainted with a wagtail aud 
ſpouſe, and made many remarks upon the ſever;] g 
lant ies he hourly uſed, before the coy female wal 
conſent to make him happy. When I ſaw in how nx 
airy rings he was forced to purſue her; how ſometind 
the tripped before him in a pretty pitty-pat tt», x 
ſcarce ſeemed to regard the cowering of his wire i. f 
the many aukward and fopp:ſh contortions into which 
put his body to do her homage, it made me refec yy 
my own youth, and the caprices of the fair but Hue 
't eraminta. Often have I wiſhed that 1 underſea! 8 
language of birds, when 1 have heard him ecxert ant 
chuckle at her leaving him; and do not doubt, bat 
he muttered the ſame vows and reproaches which I < 
have ventcd agaiait that unrelenting maid. 

The fight that gave me the moſt ſatisfation, wiiliifheat 
a flight of young birds, under the conduct of the | 
ther, and indulgent directions and aſſiſtance of the & 
I took particular notice of a beau gold-finch, who x 
picking his plumes, pruning his wings, and, with g 
diligence, adjuſting all his gaudy garniture, When 
had equipt himſelf with great trimneſs and nicety, 
flretched his painted neck, which ſeemed to bny 
with new glowings, and ſtrained his throat into ma 
wild notes and natural melody. He then few a 
the neſt in ſeveral circles and windings, and in 
his wife and children into open air. It was very ent 
taining to ſee the trembling and the fluttering of the li 
ſtrangers, at their firſt appearance in the world, and 
different care of the male and female parent, fo ſua 
to their ſeveral ſexes, I could not take my eye qui 
trom fo entertaining an object; nor could I help wil 
that creatures of a ſuperior rank, would fo manifelt 
mutual affection, and ſo cheartully concur in provid 
for their offspring. 

[ ſhall conclude this tattle about the ſpring, ht 
uſually call the youth and health of the year,“ 
ſome verſes which 1 tranſcribe from a manuicript pt 
upon hunting. The author gives directions, 
hounds ſhould breed in the ſpring, whence he ti 


occaſion, after the manner of the ancients, to n 
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digreſſon in praiſe of that ſeaſon. The verſes here 
mined, are not all upon that ſubject; but the tranſi- 
4 fide ſo eaſily into one another, that I knew not how 
leave off, till I had writ out the whole digreſſion. 


In ſpring, let looſe thy males. Then all things prove 
he flings of pleaſure, and the pangs of love: 

kereal Jove then glads, with genial ſhowers, 

th's mighty womb, and ftrows her lap with flow'rs 3 
ence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, try 

ore kindly breezes, and a ſofter ſy : 

ind Venus revels. Fark ! on ev'ry bough, 

ulling ſtrains the feather'd warblers woo. 

| tygers ſoften in th' infectious flames, 

{nd lions — court their b:inded dames : 


on, eat love pervades the deep; to pleaſe his mate, 
the ie whale, in gambols, moves his monſtrous weight; 
he eav'd by his wayward mirth old Ocean roars, 

v0 wed ſcatter'd navies bulge on diſtant ſhores, 


All nature ſmiles : Come now, nor fear, my love, 
o falte the odours of the wood-bine grove, 
p pals the evening glooms in harmlef! play, 

0 nad, ſweetly ſwearing, languiſh life away. 

1 altar bound, with recent flowers, I rear 

thee, beſt ſeaſon of the various year : 

L hail! ſuch days in beauteous order ran, 

oft, ſo ſweet, when firſt the world began, 

Eden's bowers, when man's great Sire aſſign'd 
enames and natures of the brutal kind. 

en lamb and lion friendly walk'd their round, 

d hares, undaunted, lick'd the fondling hound, 
ond'rous to tell! but when with luckleſs hand, 

u daring mother broke the ſole command, 

ten want and envy brought their meagre train, 

en wrath came down, and death had leave to reign : 
ence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorr'd the day, 

d hungry churls enſnar d the nightly prey. 

de arts at firſt ; but witty want refin'd 

e huntſman's wiles, and famine form'd the mind. 


LT 


: Bold 
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Bold Nimrod firſt the lions trophics wore, 
The panther bound, and lanc'd the briftiing boat; 
He taught to turn the hare, to bay the deer, i 
And wheel the courſer in his mid career: * 
Ah! had he there reſtrain'd his tyrant hard! 
Let me, ye pow'rs, an humbler wreath deman - 
No pomps I aſk, which crowns and ſceptres 
Nor dang'rous laurels in the duſty field; 
Faſt by * foreſt, and the limpid ſpring, 
Give me the warfare of the woods to ſing, 
To breed my whelps, and healthful preſs the game, 
A mean, inglorious, but a guiltleſs name. 


V1 1 
4 va, 
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Homo ſum, humani nihil à me alienum puto. 
TER. Heaut. AR, 1. $1 


I am a man, and have a fellow- feeling of every thing b 
longing to man, wth 


Tf we conſider the whole ſcope of the creation ti 
lies within our view, the moral and intellectual, 
well as the natural and corporeal, we ſhall percene 
throughout a certain correſpondence of the parts, ak 
militude of operation 8 unity of deſign, whid 
plainly demonſtrate the univerſe to be the work of ons 
infinitely good and wiſe Being; and that the iyltem« 
thinking beings is actuated by laws derived from ts 
ſame divine power which ordained thoſe by which te 
corporeal ſyſtem is upheld. 
From the contemplation of the order, motion a 
coheſion of natural bodies, philoſophers are now agrezl 
that there is a mutual attraction between the molt cial 
parts at leaſt of this ſolar ſyſtem. All thoſe bodies tl 
revolve round the ſun are drawn towards cach ode 
and towards the ſun, by ſome ſecret, uniform and nee 
ceaſing principle. Hence it is, that the earth (as we! 
the other planets) without flying off in a tangent 11% 
c01 
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Now if we carry our thoughts from the corporeal 
| the moral worbi, we may obſerve in the ſpirits or 
14s of men, a like principle of attraction, whereby 
y are drawn together in communities, clubs, fami- 
„ fnendſhips, and all the various ſpecies of ſociety. 
in bodies, where the quantity is the fame, the at- 
action is ſtrongeſt between thoſe which are placed near- 
io cach other, ſo it is likewiſe in the minds of men, 

cxteris paribus,” between thoſe which are molt nearly 
. ted. Bodies that are placed at the diſtance of many 
ons of miles, may nevertheleſs attract and conſtant- 
operate on each other, although this action do not 
ew itſelf by an union or approach of thoſe diſtant 
ties, ſo long as they are withheld by the contrary 
ces of other bodies, which, at the ſame time, attract 
em different ways, but would, on the ſuppoſed re- 


Se. 


ng ral of all other bodies, mutually approach and unite 
Ih each other. The like holds with regard to the 
man foul, whoſe affection towards the individuals of 
n tra fame ſpecies, who are diſtantly related to it, is ren- 
ual, el iuconſpicuous by its more powerful attraction to- 
rena nas thoſe who have a nearer relation to it. But as 
„ue are removed, the tendency which before lay con- 
ved doth gradually diſcloſe ittelf. 
ot 00A man who has no family is more ſtrongly attracted 
ſtem ds his friends and neighbours; and, it abſent from 
om uche, he naturally falls into an acquaintance with thoſe 
nich te his own city or country who chance to be in the 
e place, T'wo Engliſhmen meeting at Rome or Con- 
on ant brnople, ſoon run into a ſamiliarity. And in China 
age Japan, Europcans would think their being ſo a good 
102 eon for their uniting in particular converſe. Farther, 
* "x caſe we ſuppoſe ourſelves tranſlated into Jupiter or 
other 


tun, and there to meet a Chineſe or other more di- 
it native of our own planet, we ſhould look on him 
8 near fclation, and reXily ccnumence a triendſh'y 

W IKLL 


d nere 
well 
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with him. Theſe are natural refle&ions, and (uch , 
may convince us that we are linked by an impercept 
chain to every individual of the human race. x 

The ſeveral great bodies which compoſe the als 
ſyſtem are kept from joining together at the comma 
center of gravity by the rectilinear motions the 2uthe 
of nature has impreſſed on each of them, which cn. 
curring with the attractive principle from their reſpecin 
orbits round the ſun, upon the ceaſing of which moto 
the general law of gravitation that is now thwar 
would ſhew itſelf by drawing them all into one mat 
After the ſame manner, in the parallel caſe of ſociety, " 
vate paſſions and motions of the foul do often obitus 
the operation of that benevolent uniting inſtinct implat. 
ed in human nature, which notwithſtanding doth til e. 
ert, and will not fail to ſhew itſelf when thoſe ohr. 
tions are taken away. 

The mutual gravitation of bodies cannot be explained 
any other way than by reſolving it into the immeclar 
operation of God, who never ceaſes to diſpoſe and ature 
his creatures in a manner ſuitable to their reſpcctiye be 
ings. So neither can that reciprocal attraction in tle 
minds of men be accounted for by any other cauſe, | 
is not the reſult of education, law, or faſhion ; but 1 
principle originally ingrafted in the very firſt formation 
of the ſoul by the author of our nature. 

And as the attractive power in bodies is the mok 
univerſal principle which produceth innumerable & 
fects, and is a key to explain the various phznomen 
of nature; ſo the correſponding ſocial appetite in hy 
man fouls is the great ſpring and fource of mor 
actions. This it is that inclines each individual to at 
intercourſe with his ſpecies, and models every one t 
that behaviour which beſt ſaits with the common vet 
being. Hence that ſympathy in our nature, here 
we feel the pains and joys of our fellovw-crcatures 
Hence that prevalent love in parents towards lu! 
children, which is neither founded on the merit 0! tt 
object, nor yet on ſelf-intereſt, It is this that mas 
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1 
ch A i this that extends our care to future generations, and 
debe excites us to acts of beneficence towards thoſe who are 
pot yet in being, and conſequently from whom we can 
foly expect no recompence: In a word, hence ariſes that dif- 
mon ture ſenſe of humanity ſo unaccountable to the ſelfiſh 
uther man who is untouched with it, and is, indeed, a fort of 
con. WM nonfter or anomalous production. 


Theſe thoughts do naturally ſuggeſt the following par- 
iculars : firſt, That as ſocial inclinations are abſolutely 


ectue 


Otions 


arted, necefſury to the well-being of the world, it is the duty and 
ma, WW intereſt of each individual to cheriſh and improve them to 
Y, pr. the benefit of mankind ; the duty, becauſe it is agreeable 
virus WW to the intention of the Author of our being, who aims at 
plan. de common good of his creatures, and as an indication 


of his will, hath implanted the ſeeds of mutual benevo- 
ence in our ſouls; the intereſt, becauſe the good of the 
whole is inſeparable from that of the parts; in pro- 
noting therefore the common good, every one doth 


ler. 


rut. 


Laned 


ella a the fame time promote his own private intereſt. Ano- 
(tute ther obſervation 1 ſhall draw from the premiſes is, That 
vc be makes a ſignal proof of the d:viaity of the chriſtian re- 


in the 
e. | 


II I 1 
nation 


gion, that the main duty which it inculcates above all 
others is charity. Different maxims and precepts have 
ditnguiſied the different ſccs of philoſophy and reli- 
pon: our Lord's peculiar precept i, Love thy neigh- 
* bour as thyſelf. By this ſhall all men know that you 
te my diſciples, if you love one another.“ 
will not ſay, that what is a molt ſhining proof of our 
religion, is not often a reproach to its profeiiors 3; but 
this I think very plain, that whether we regard the ana- 
ogy of nature, as it appcars in the mutual attraction or 
gavitations of the mundane ſyſtem, in the general frame 
ad conſtitution of the human foul, or laſtly, in the ends 
and aptneſſes which are diſcoverable in all parts of the vi- 
ible and intellectual world; we ſhall not doubt but the 
precept, which is the charcteriſtic of o r religion, came 
rom the Author of nature. Some of our modern Frec- 
linkers Would indeed inſinuate the chriitian morals to be 
deſective, becauſe (ſay they) there is no mention made 
n the goſpel of the virtue of friendſhip. 'ihefe tugacibus 
golpel of the virtue of frie ' 8 
nen (it I may be allowed the uſe of that vulgar lap ing) 
„ cannot 


mol 
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omem 
in hy- 
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cannot ſee the wood for trees.” That a 10 * 
whereof the main drift is to inſpire its profeſſors With N 
molt noble and diſintereſted ſpirit of love, charity, wy 
beneficence to all mankind, or, in other words, with 
frieadſhip to every individual man, ſhould be taxed yy 


the want of that very virtue, is ſurely a glaring yi, 
of the blindneſs and prejudice of its adverſaries, 


LA 
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Luſit amabiliters --=-----=- 
He ſported agreeably, 


N agreeable young gentleman, that has a tuen 
for poetry, and does me the favour to entertain 
me with his performances after my. more {c:1ous {4 
dies, read me yeſterday the following tranſlation, | 
this town, where there are ſo many women of prollity- 
ted ch ums, I am very glad when I gain fo much timg 
of reflexion from a youth of a gay turn, as is taken 
up in any compoſition, though the piece he writes is 1 
foreign to that his natural inclination. For it is a yea 
ep towards gaining upon the paſſions, that there |s a 
delle cy in the choice of their object; and to turn the 
imaginations towards a bride, rather than a miillef, 1 
getting a great way towards being in the intereis cf 
virtue. It is an hopeleſs manner of reclaiming sn 
wich has been practiſed by ſome moraliſis, to Glu 
againſt pleaſure in general: No; the way is to fes, 
that the pleaſurable courſe is taat which is limited and 
governed by reaſon. In this caſe virtue is upon equal 
terms with vice, and has, with all the ſame indu!cence; Wl 
ef defire, the advai.tage of ſafety in honour au . 
putation. I have for this reaſon often thought of cio 
19g my pupils, of whom I have ſeveral of admitavic w 
lents, upon writing little poems, or epigrams, wich 
a volume I would entitle the Seeing Cupid, '1 ncle con 
poſitions ſhould be written on the little advances mat 
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ards a young lady of the ſtricteſt virtue, and all the 
nftances alluded to in them, ſhould have ſomething 
u might pleaſe her mind in its pureſt innocence, as 
1| as celebrate her perſon in its higheſt beauty. This 
+ would inſtruct a woman to be a good wife, all 
while it is a wooing her to be a bride. Imagination 
4 reaſon ſhould go hand in hand in a generous amour, 
when it is otherwiſe, real diſcontent and averſion in 
arriage ſucceed the groundleſs and wild promiſe of 
* ior in courtſhip. 


reſigim 
With N 
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» with 
Led wig 
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e court of Venus from Claudian, being part of the 
Epithalamium on Honorius and Maria. 


N the fam'd Cyprian iſle a mountain ſtands, 

That caſts a ſhadow into diſtant lands. 

| rain acceſs by human feet is try'd, 

b lofty brow looks down with noble pride 

In bounteous Nile, thro' ſeven wide channels ſpread, 
nd ſees old Proteus in his oozy bed. 

ong its ſides no hoary frofts preſume 
o blaſt the myrtle ſhrubs, or nip the bloom. 
e winds with caution ſweep the riſing flow'rs, 
File balmy dews deſcend, and vernal ſhow'rs. 
The ruling orbs no wintry horrors bring, 

xd in th' indulgence of eternal ſpring." 
fading ſweets in purple ſcenes appear, 

Ind genial breezes ſoften all the year. 

e nice, luxurious ſoul, uncloy'd may rove, 

vm pleaſures ſtill to circling pleaſures move, 

or endleſs beauty kindles endleſs love. 


| talent 
tertan 
5 fle 


* 


The mountain, when the ſummit once you gain, 
Falls by degrees, and ſinks into a plain; 

here the pleas'd eye may flow'ry meads behold, 
nclos'd with branching oar, and hedg'd with gold, 
Ur where large crops - gen'rous glebe ſupplies, 
And yellow harveſts, unprovok'd, ariſe. 
for by mild zephyrs fann'd, the teeming foil 
WW i*1ds ev'ry grain, nor aſks tae peaſant's toil. | 
| 14 Theſe were the bribes, the price of heav'nly ch unis, 
bbeſe Cycherea won to Vulcan's arms. 
75 Vo r. II. H or 
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For ſuch a bliſs he ſuch a gift beſtow'd, 
The rich, th' immortal labours of a god. 


9127. 


Here! 


oluptur 
Ind ſud: 
A ſylvan ſcene, in ſolemn ſtate diſplay'd, - mid 
Flatters each feather'd warbler with a ſhade ; artful 
But here no bird its painted wings can move, Vith file 
Unleſs elected by the queen of love, oldneſs 
Fre made a member of this tuneful throng, If tret 
She hears the ſongſter, and approves the ſong, ears, th 
The joyous victors hop from ſpray to ſpray, hich cl 
The vanquiſh'd fly with mournful notes away. nd ſhor 
F 
Branches in branches twin'd compoſe the grove, . 
And ſhoot, and ſpread, and bloſſom into love. d rolli 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, ines fe 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet. hile ſy 
'The diſtant platanes ſeem to preſs more nigh, E 
And to the ſighing alder, alders ſigh. Now f 
Blue heav'ns above them ſmile, and all below pd hit! 
I'wo murm'ring ſtreams in wild meanders flow, it by re 
This, mix'd with gall, and that, like honey, ſweet, he gold 
But ah! tod ſoon th' unfriendly waters meet! Jr Mule 
Steep'd in theſe ſprings (if verſe belief can gain) dv far 
The darts of love their double pow'r attain : Id, gre 
Hence all mankind a bitter ſweet have found, ſpeak 
A painful pleaſure, and a grateful wound. * 
Along the graſſy banks in bright arra = 
Ten thouſand little loves their wings diſplay. 22 
Quivers and bows their uſual ſports proclaim, 1 
Their dreſs, their ſtature, and their looks the ſame; r 
Smiling in innocence, and ever young, Here f 
And tender, as the nymphs from whom they ſprung, t from 
For Venus did but boaſt one only ſon, 1 
And roſy Cupid was that boaſted one, d fteal 
He, uncontroll'd, thro' heav'n extends his ſway, te wit 
And gods and geddeffes by turns obey: ere, c 
Or it he ſtoops on earth, great prince burn, rich 
Sicken or. thrones, and wreath'd with laurels moun. ile 5 
1h' inferior pow'rs o'er hearts inferior reign, 
And pierce the rural fair, or homely ſwain. At the 
20d 
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Here love's imperial pomp is ſpread around, 141 
guptuous liberty that knows no bound, 41 
lad adden ſtorms of wrath, which ſoon decline, | 
Ind midnight watchings o'er the fumes of wine. wn 
artful tears, and hectic looks, that ſhow MF 
Vith filent eloquence the lover's woe, | ke 
linefs unfledg'd, and to ſtol'n raptures new, N 
L:if trembling ſtands, and ſcarcely dares purſue, 11 
ears, that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 

uch check our ſwelling hopes, but not deſtroy. 

id ſhort-breath'd vows, forgot as ſoon as made, | 
n airy pinions flutter thro” the glade. | | 
outh with a haughty look, and gay attire, | q 

d rolling eyes, that glow with ſoft deſire, 19 
ines forth exalted on a . en ſeat, 
hile ſullen cares, and wither'd age retreat. 


| 
Now from afar the palace ſeems to bl:ze, | 
ad hither would extend its golden rays ; | 
tt by reflection of the grove is ſcen Þ 
he gold {till vary'd by a waving green. 1 
r Mulciber with ſecret pride beheld, 1 
dw far his kill all human wit excell'd; 
id, grown uxorious, did the work deſign 4 | 
d ſpeak the artiſt, and the art divine. | 4 4 
dad columns, tow'ring high, ſupport the frame, 
at hewn from Hyacinthian quarries came, | 
e beams are em'ralds, and yet ſcarce adorn 14 
te ruby walls, on which themſelves are born. 481 
te pavement, rich with veins of agate lies, if 
d ſteps, with ſhining jaſpers ſlipp'ry, riſe. | 


Here ſpices in parterres promiſcuous blow, vt! 
t from Arabia's fields more odours flow, 14 
e wanton winds thro' groves of Caſſia play, wh. 
d ſteal the ripen'd fragrancies away. 

re with its load the wild amomum bcnds, 
ere, cinnamon, in rival ſweets contends, 
nich perfume the raviſh'd ſenſes fills, 

ule from the weeping tree the balm diſtils. 


At theſe delightful bow”rs arrives at laſt oh 
god of love, a tedious journey palt ; |þ | 
H 'T hes 
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Then ſhapes his way to reach the fronting pate, 
Doubles his majeſty, and walks in ſtate. 

It chanc'd, upon a radiant throne reclin'd, 
Venus her golden treſſes did unbind : 


ly 


7 ye ſty, 


Proud to be thus employ'd in either hand eat 
Th' Idalian fiſters, rang'd in order, ſtand. i. dece 
Ambroſial eſſence one beſtows in ſhowr's, de fam 
And laviſhly whole ftreams of nectar pours, nin 
With Iv'ry combs another's dext'rous care De bot 
Or curls, or opens the diſhevel'd hair. Nutcul 
A third, induſtrious with a nicer eye, | 

Inſtructs the ringlets in what form to lie: Mr. 


Yet leaves ſome few, that, not fo cloſely preſt, 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the ret, 
Sweet negligence! by artful ſtudy wrought, 
A graceful error, and a lovely fault. 

The judgment of the glaſs is here unknown, 
Here mirrors are ſupply'd by ev'ry ſtone. 
Where'er the godneis turns, her image falls, 
And a new Venus dances on the walls. 

Now while ſhe did her ſpotleſs form ſurvey, 
Pleas'd with love's empire, and almighty ſway, 
She ſpy'd her fon, and fir'd with eager joy 
Sprung forwards, and embrac'd the fav'rite boy. 


No 128. Fraipar, Auguſt 7, 


Delenda eſt Carthago--—— 
Demoliſh Carthage, 


T is uſually thought, with great juſtice, a ver; & 

pertinent thing in a private man to intermedcl: 1 
matters which regard the ſtate. But the menen 
which is — in the following letter is ſo diz 
and fo apparently deſign'd for the moſt traiterous 7 
poſe imaginable, that I do not care what miſinter 
tation I ſuffer, when I expoſe it to the reſentment 0! 
men who value their country, or have any regs! 
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ge honour, ſafety, or glory of their queen. It is cer- 
in there is not much danger in delaying the demolition 
* Dunkirk during the lite of his preſent moſt chriſtian 
zeſty, who is renowned for the molt inviolable regard 
reaties ; but that pious prince is aged, and in cate of 
i deceaſe, now the power of France and Spain is in 
he fame family, it is poſſible an ambitious ſucceſlor, (or 
i miniſtry in a king's minority) might diſpute his be- 
g bound by the act of his predeceſſor in fo weighty a 
Þarticular, 

Mr. IRONSIDE, 


OU imploy your important moments, methinks, 
a little too frivolouſly, when you conſider ſo 
ctten little circumſtances of dreſs and behaviour, and 
rcver make meation of matters wherein you and all 
þ your fellow- ſubjects in general are concerned. I give 
ou now an opportunity, not only of manifeſting your 
loyalty to your queen, but your affection to your 
country, if you treat an inſolence done to them both 
Þ with the diſdain it deſerves. The incloſed printed pa- 
per in French and Engliſh has been handed about the 
E town, and given gratis to paſſengers in the ſtreets : t 
F noon-day. You ſee the title of it is, A moſt humble 
F zddreſs, or memorial, preſented to her majeſty the 
queen of Great-Britain, by the deputy of the magi- 
' ſtrates of Dunkirk.” The nauſcous memorialiſt, with 
me molt fulſom flattery tells the queen of her thun- 
der, and of wiſdom and clemency adored by all the 
earth, at the ſame time that he attempts to undermine 
der power, and eſcape her wiſdom, by beſecching 
ber to do an act which will give a well grounded jea- 
£* louſy to her people. What the ſycophant deſires is, 
That the mole and dikes of Dunkirk may be ſpared ; 
and it ſeems, the Sieur Tugghe, for fo the petitioner is 
called, was thunderſtruck by the denunciation (which 
he fays) © the lord viſcount Bolingbroke made to him,” 
That ker majeſty did not think to make any alteration 
in the dreadful ſentence the had pronounced againſt the 
* town, Mr. IxoxsIDE, | think you would do an act 
* worthy your general humanity, if you would put the 
* the Sieur Tugghe right in this matter, and let him 
H 3 know, 
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* know, That her majeſty has pronounced no ſentexe 
* againſt the town, but his molt chriſtian majeqy . 
agreed that the town and harbour ſhall be demoliſh 


* That the Britiſh nation expect the immediate dem « Tha 
* lition of it. brings 
That the very common people know, that yi; « Tha 
© three months after the ſigning of the peace, the u, of Hol 
towards the ſea, were t) be demoliſhed, and wi u 1s 1 
three months after it the works towards the land. Englat 


« Thi 
France 
Us, WI 
of Gr 
© Thi 
rable 
the ch 
an ul 
wel 
» the 
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bg the ſaid peace was ſigned the laſt of Myr 
; | 

hat the parliament has been told from the duct: 
n ny the equivalent for it is in the hands of the Fg 
king. 

That the Sieur Tugghe has the impudence to al; jy 
queen to remit the moſt material part of the ar, 
* of peace between her majeſty and his maſter, 

That the Britiſh nation received more damages 
* their trade from the port of Dunkirk, than ſrem !. 
* molt all the ports of France, either in the occan 
the Mediterranean. | 

* 'That fleets of above thirty ſail have come to2eths 
© owt of Dunkirk, during the late war, and taken fs 
« of war as well as merchant-men. 

* That: the Pretender failed from thence to Scotland: 
and that it is the only port the French have 'til zn 
come to Breſt, for the whole length of St. George! 
channel, where any conſiderable naval armament ca 
be made. | 

© 'That deſtroying the fortifications of Dunkirk is 
« inconfiderable advantage to England, in compatiſen 
the advantage cf deſtroying the mole, dikes and tr: 
* bour, it being the naval force from thence which ct 
can hurt the Britiſh nation. 

That the Britiſh nation expect the immediate dem 
lition of Dunkirk. 

* 'That the Dutch, who ſuffered equally with us fron 
* thoſe of Dunkirk, were probably induced to {ign tis 
treaty with France from this conſideration, That tt 


town and harbour of Dunkirk ſhould be deſtroyed. 


Ja 


- 
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That the ſituation of Dunkirk is ſuch, as that it 
may always keep runners to obſerve all ſhips ſailing 
on the Thames and Medway, 

That all the ſuggeſtions, which the Sieur Tugghe 
brings concerning the Dutch, are falſe and ſcandalbus. 
That whether it may be advantageous to the trade 
of Holland or not, that Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed, 


Ce 


England, that it ſhould be fo, 

« That when Dunkirk is demoliſhed, the power of 
France, on that ide, ſhould it ever be turned againſt 
is, will be removed ſeveral hundred miles further off 
of Great-Britain than it is at preſent. 

That after the demolition, there can be no conſide- 


the channel but at Breſt, and that Great-Brrtain being 


power, we may eſteem France: effectually t2moved; 
tance from Dunkirk to Brett. TE BEAN 
© Pray, Mr. Iaoxs1DR, repeat this laſt particular, and 
put it in a different letter, That the demolitian of Dun- 
kirk a/ remove France many hundred miles farther off 


expes the demelition F Dunkirk. | 
' I demand of you, as you love and honour your 


fron us ; and then repeat again, That the Britiſh nation 


queen and country, that you inſert this letter, or ſpeal: 


F to this purpoſe, your own way; for in this all parties 
muſt agree, that however bound in friendſhip one na- 
tion is with another, it is but prudent that in caſe of 
2 rupture, they ſhould be, it poſſible, upon equal 
tems. 
he honeſt, old NesToR, and ſay all this; for what- 
erer half-witted hot whigs may think, we all value 
our eſtates and liberties, and every true man of each 
party muſt think himfelf concerned that Dunkirk ſhould 
be demoliſhed, 
It lies upon all who have the honour to be in the 
miniſtry to haſten this matter, and not let the credulity 
of an honeſt brave people be thus infamouſly a>uſed 
in our open ſtreets, 


—— 


H 4 I can- 


rable preparation made at fea by the French on all 


bw the demolition from Great- Britain as far as the dis 


i is neceſſary for the fafety, honour and liberty of 


an iſland, which cannot be attacked but by a navak 
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I cannot go on for indignation ; but pray God y, 

* our mercy to France may not expoſe us to the now 

* of France. f | 
Your humble ſervant, 


ExcLisn Toy 


Vn! 
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—-Animaſque in vulnere ponunt. 
VrRG. Georg. 4. v. 241, 


And part with life, only to wound their foe. 


NGER is ſo uneaſy a gueſt in the heart, thy 

he may be ſaid to be born unhappy who is « 
rough and choleric difpofition. The moraliſts hae 
defined it to be ** a deſire of revenge for ſome injur 
offered.“ Men of hot and heady tempers are eagery 


defirous of vengeance, the very moment they appr. Meter 
hend themſelves injured : whereas the cool and (eda: l {un- 


watch proper opportunities to return grief for grief » g an; 
their enemy. By this means it often happens that the Nac 
! 


choleric inflict diſproportioned puniſhments, Y 
ſlight, and ſometimes gon offences; but the ten. ne 


perately revengeful have leiſure to weigh the merits of Wine: e 
the cauſe; and thereby either to ſmother their ſr ach 
reſentments, or to bel: proper and adequate repu WWW: ha 
tions for the damages they have ſuſtained, Weak mins WiWimazi 
are apt to ſpeak well of the man of fury; becauſe, when ade 
the ſtorm is over, he is full of ſorrow and repentance: Wu! ret 
But the truth 15, he is apt to commit ſuch ravages during dy 
his madneſs, that when he comes to himſelf, he become of de. 
tame then, for the ſame reaſon that he ran wild betor, earch 


only to give himſelt eaſe; and is a friend only to lim: 
ſelf in both extremities. Men 0z this unhappy make, nur: 
frequently than any others, expect that their tien 
ſhould bear with their infirmities. Their friends ſhou. 


in return deſice them to correct their infirmities. Tit 
cem 
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ommon excuſes, that they cannot help it, that it was 
on over, that they harbour no malice in their hearts, 
re arguments for pardoning a bull or a maſtiff; but 
dul never reconcile me to an intellectual ſalvage. Why, 
leed, ſhould any one imagine, that perſons, indepen- 
ent upon him, ſhould venture into his ſociety, who 
kth not yet ſo far ſubdued his boiling blood, but that 
de is ready to do ſomething, the next minute, which he 
in never repair; and hath nothing to plead in his own 
behalf, but that he is apt to do miſchief as faſt as he 
in? Such a man may be feared, he may be pitied, 
de can never be loved. 

would not hereby be ſo underſtood, as if I meant to 
commend ſlow and deliberate malice : I would only 
blerve, that men of moderation are of a more amiable 
haraRter than the raſh and inconſiderate; but if they 
2» not huſband the talent that heaven hath beſtowed 
upon them, they are as much more odious than the cho- 


wa”  —- 


hard to ſay which of the two, when injured, is more 
wubleſome to himſelf, or more hurtful to his enemy; 
he one is boiſterous and gentle by fits, dividing his life 
between guilt and repentance, now all tempeit, again 
un- hine: The other hath a ſmoother, but more laſt- 
bog anguiſh, lying under a perpetuai gloom ; the latter 
bs 2 cowardly man, the former a generous beaſt. If he 
may oc held unfortunate who cannot be ſure that he 
may do ſomething the next minute which he ſtuill la- 
ment during his life; what ſhall we think of him, who 
2th a ſoul ſo infected, that he can never be happy till 
be hath made another miſerable? What wars may we 
imagine perpetually raging in his breaſt? What dark 
Iratagems, unworthy dcizzns,, inhuman wiſhes, drexd- 
bu reiolutions! A faake carled in many intricate mazes, 
dy to ſting a traveller, and to hiſs him in the pans 


earchable projector. Were I to choole an ene my, 
p.ether ſhould I wich for one that would ſlab me ſud- 
Feay; or one that would give m2 an Italia poiton, 
Juatie and lingering, yet <3 certainly fatal as the ſtroxe 
a ſtilletio: Let the realer deterinine the doubt ia 
Ns 073 mind. * | 
: H 5 There 


ric, as the devil is more horrible than a brute. It is 


t death, is no unit emblem of ſuch #« artful, un- 


i 
4 
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There is yet a third ſort of revenge, if it may be cala 
a third, which is compounded of the other two: [ me, 
the miſtaken honour which hath too often a place in g. 
nerous breaſts. Men of good education, though ny, 
rally choleric, reſtrain their wrath fo far as to eck ge. 
venicnt times for vengeance. Ihe ſingle combat ſe; 
fo generous a way of ending controverſies, that, yi 
we have ſtricter laws, the number of widows and g. 
phans, and I wiſh I could not ſay, of wretched ſpirits, 
will be increaſed. Of all the medals which have been 
ſtruck in honour of a neighbouring monarch, there; 
not one which can give him fo true renown as that ung 
the ſucceſs of his edicts for © aboliſhing the impious pr. 
« tice of duelling ? 

What inclined me at preſent to write upon this (ib. 
jet, was the ſight of the following letters, which I ca 
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aſſure the reader to be genuine. They concern two 10. | : 
ble names among us; but the crime of which the ger | S 
tlemen are gui, bears too prevalently the name of hs. I 5 
nd ur, to need an apology to their relations for reviving Las 
the mention of their duel. But the dignity of wrath, lite 
and the cool and deliberate preparation (by paſſing dit : Fo 
ferent climes, and waiting convenient ſeaſons) for mu. „Ter 


dering each other, when we conſider them as moved by 
a ſenie of nonour, muſt raiſe in the reader as much com- 


paſſion as horror. 


A Monkeur Monſieur Sackville. 


0 | ie am in France hear how much you attribute u 
6 your{elf in this time, that I have given the vor 
JJ your praies CHEE S059 00591 
If you call to memory, whereas I gave you my han! 
* laſt, I told you I reſerved the heart for a truer ct. 
* ciliaton. Now be taat noble gentleman, my love once 
* ſpoke you, and come and do him right that could u. 
« cite the triz*s you owe your birth and country, were! 
not confident your honour gives you the lame courge 
* to dome right, that ir did ro do me wrong. Be ti 
* ſter of your own weapons and time; the place where- 
* ſoever | will wait on you. By doing this you thall ſhorten 
revenge, and clear the idle opinion ue world hath dl 


boch our worths. 
Eo. Baud 
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A Mr. Monſieur le Baron de Kinloſs. 


As it ſhall be always far from me to ſeek a quarrel, 
a ſo will I always be ready to meet with any that 
i defire to make trial of my valour by fo fair a courſe 
« 253 you require, A witneſs whereof yourſelf ſhall be, 
« who within a month ſhall receive a ftri account of 
time, place and weapon, where you ſhall find me ready 
„diſpoſed to give you honourable ſatisfaction by him 
« that ſhall conduct you thither. In the mean time be 
« 4 ſecret of the appointment as it ſeems you are deſi- 
pus of it. 


Ep. SACKVILLE. 


A Mr. Monſieur le Baron de Kinloſs. 


TAM ready at Tergoſo, a town in Zealand, to give 
| | you that ſatisfaftion your ſword can render you, ac- 


companied with a worthy gentleman my ſecond, in de- | 

* gree a knight; and for your coming I will not limit 'W 
zou a peremptory day, but deſire you to make a defi- j 14 
' rite and ſpeedy repair for your own honour, and fear 17 
of prevention, until which time you ſhall find me there. ' 1 | 
' Tergoio, 10th of Auguſt, 1613. 1 


T 
Ep. SACKviLile, 11 


A Mr. Monſieur SackvILLE. I 


1 | HAVE received your letter by your man, and ac | } 
1 knowledge you have dealt nobly with me, and now- . 4 
' 1come vith all poſſible haſte to meet you. | 
Ev. Bavce. 


* 
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No 140, Monvay, Auguſt 10. 


Vacuum ſine mente popellum. Mus # AncLicaxs, 
An empty, thoughtleſs tribe. 


A the greateſt part of mankind are more :7:4 
by things which ſtrike the ſenſes, than by excel. 
Jences that are to be diſcerned by reaſon and though, 
they form very erroneous judgments, when they com. 


pare the one with the other. An eminent inſtance of thi The 
15, that vulgar notion, that men addicted to conteraple ting d 
tion are lefs uſeful members of ſociety, than thole cf: upon 
different courſe of life. The buſineſs therefore of ny tunki 
preſent paper ſhall be to compare the diſtinct merit o M excell: 
the ſpeculative and the active parts of mankind, benef: 

The advantages arifing from the labours of general in the 
and politicians are confir.ed to narrow tracts of the earth; day b 
and while they promote the intereſt of their own cour- kind, 
try, they leſſen or obſtruct that of other nations. Where. batio! 
as the light and knowledge that ſpring from ſpeculaticn Th 
are not limited to any ſingle ſpot, but equally diffuſed mank 
to the benefit of the whole globe. Beſides, for the irg, 
meſt part, the rencwn only of men of action is tran tain 
mitted to diſtant poſterity, their great exploits cithtt t0 TE 
dying with themſelves, or ſoon after them; wheres noiſe 
ſpeculative men continue to deſerve well of the wor. prec: 
thouſands of years after they have left it. I heir nent The 
are propagated with their fame which is due to thin, [pec1 
but a fice giſt to thoſe whoſe beneſicence has not ou- ch 
lived their perſons. wat 

What benefit do we receive frem the renowned reaſo 
deeds of Czfar or Alexander, that we ſhould make then E 
the conftant themes of our praiſe? while the name ef out 
Pythagoras is more ſparingly celebrated, though it be pra 
to him that we are indebted for our trade and riches Kea 
This may iecm ſtrange to a vulgar reader, but tie fh. with 


loving 
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lowing rellexion will make it plain. That philoſopher N | 
rented the _ ſeventh propoſition of the firſt book Ml 
of Euclid, which is the foundation of trigonometry 1 | 
ind conſequently of navigation, upon which the com- 1 
nerce of Great Britain depends. | | 
The mathematicks are fo uſeful and ornamental | | | 
human life, that the ingenious Sir William Temple 111 
icknowledges in ſome part of his writings, all thoſe ad- 
rantages Which N polite nations from barba- 1 
ans to be derived from them. But as theſe ſciences N | | 
cultivate the exterior parts of life, there are others of 111 
more excellent nature, that endue the heart with ru- 1 
aments of virtue, and by opening our proſpects, and | 4 1 
awakening our hopes, produce generous emotions and 1 
ſublime ſentiments in the ſoul. | 
The divine ſages of antiquity, who by tranſmit- 
ting dewn to us their ſpeculations upon good and evil, 
pon providence, and the dignity and duration of | 
tinking beings, have imprinted an idea of moral 14 
excellence on the minds of men, are moſt eminent | | 
dene factors to human nature; and, however overlooked 1 
in the loud and thoughtleſs applauſes that are every | Ul 
day beſtowed on the ſlaughterers and diſturbers of man- 


1 
kind, yet they will never want the eſteem and appro- fi | 
bation of the wiſe and virtuous, Abi J 

This apology in behalf of the ſpeculative part of 1 
mankind, who make uſeful truth the end of their be- ö i | 
| ing, and its acquiſition the buſineſs as well as enter- 11 


tanment of their lives, ſeems not improper, in order 11 
to reEity the miſlake of thoſe, who meature merit by Wl 
noiſe and outward appearance, and are too apt to de- 1 
preclate and ridicule men of thought and retirement. 4 
Ihe rallery and reproaches which are thrown on that { 
pecies by thoſe who abound in the animal life, would 
inclne one to think the world not ſufficiently convinced, x 
that whatſoever is good or excellent proceeds from | 
reaſon and reflexion. ö 
Even thoſe who only regard truth as ſuch, with- 
out communicating their thoughts, or applying them to | 
| 


— 
wo — — 


practice, will ſeem worthy members of the common- 
vealth, if we compare the innocence and tranquillity 
with which they paſs their lives, with the fraud and 


impertinence if 


ers. * - 
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impenitence of other men. But the number of 
who by abſtracted thoughts begome uſeleſs, is i 
ſiderable in reſpect of them who are hurtful to 
kind by an active and reſtleſs diſpoſition, 

As in the diſtribution of other things, ſo in gh. 
the wiſdom of providence appears, that men addict; 
intellectual purſuits, bear a ſmall proportion to thok 
who rejoice in exerting the force and activity of thei 
corporeal organs; for operations of the latter fort ar 
limited to a narrow extent of time and place, where: 
thoſe of the mind are permanent and univerſal, Pla 
and Euclid enjoy a fort of immortality upon earth, aud 
at this day read lectures to the world. 

But if to inform the underſtanding, and regulate the 
will, is the molt laſting and diffuſive benefit, there wil 
not be found ſo uſeful and excellent an inſtitution as thx 
of the chriſtian prieſthood, which is now become th: 
ſcorn of fools. "I'hat a numerous order of men ſhou!! 
be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſublime and bere- 
ficial truths, with a deſign to propagate them by their 
diſcourſes and writings, to inform their fellow crez- 
tures of the being and attributes of the Deity, to poſi 
their minds with the ſenſe of a future tate, and not on 
to explain the nature of every virtue and moral dut; 
but likewiſe to perſuade mankind to the practice of then 

the moſt powerful and engaging motives, is a thing 
ſo excellent and neceſſary to the well-being of the worle, 
that no body but a modern free-thinker could have the 
forehead or folly to turn it into ridicule. 

The light in which theſe points ſhould be expoſd 
to the view of one who is prejudiced againſt the names, 
religion, church, prieſt, and the like, is to conũder tie 
clergy as ſo many philoſophers, the churc!:2s as ch, 
and their ſermons as lectures, for the information ud 
improvement of the audience. How would the hen 
of Socrates or Tully have rejoiced, had they lived in 
nation, where the law had made proviſion for pa 
loſophers, to read lectures of morality and theo! 
every ſevenih day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools ect 
at the public charge throughout the whole coun), 
at which lectures all ranks and ſexes without dis, 
tion were obliged to be preſent for their general impio'® 

mer: 
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nent? And what wicked wretches would they think 


hoſe men who would endeavour to defeat the purpoſe: 


{ divine an inſtitution ? 

[t is indeed uſual with that low tribe of writers, to 
end their deſign is only to reform the church, and 
expoſe the vices and not the order of the clergy. The 
author of a pamphlet printed the other day (which with- 
out my mentioning the title, will on this occaſion occuc 
0 the thoughts of thoſe who have read it) hopes to inſi- 
wat? by that artifice what he is afraid or aſhamed openly 
o maintain. But there are two points which clearly ſhew 
what it is he aims at. The firſt is, that he conſtantly uſes 
the word prieſts in ſuch a manner, as that his reader can- 
not but obſerve he means to throw an odium on the clergy 
of the church of England, from their being called by a 
name which they enjoy in common with | Brag and 
impoſtors. The other is, his raking together and exag- 
gerating, with great ſpleen and induſtry, all thoſe actions 
of church· men, which, eiter by their own illneſs, or the 
bad light in which he places them, tend to give men an 
ill impreflion of the diſpenſers of the goſpel: All which 
he pathetically addreſſes to the confideration of his wiſe 
and honeſt countrymen of the laity. The ſophiſtry 
and ill- breeding of theſe proceedings are fo obvious to 
men who have any pretence to that character, that J 
need ſay no more either of them or their author. 

The inhabitants of the earth may properly be rang- 
ed under the two general heads of gentlemen and me- 
chanics, This diſtinction ariſes from the different oc- 
cupations wherein they exert themſclves. The former of 
thete ſpecies is untverially acknowledged to be more lo- 
nourable than the other, who are looked upon as a baſe 
and inferior order cf men. But if the world is in the 
ght in this natural judgment, it is not generally fo 
in the diſtribution of particular perſons under their reſ- 
pethuve denominations. It is a clear ſettled point, that 
the gentleman ſhould be preferred to the mechanic. 
but who is the gentleman, and who the mechanic, 
arts to be explained. 

The philoſophers diſtinguiſh two parts in human 
r2ure ; the rational and. the animal. Now, if we at- 


und to the reaſon of the thing, we ſhall find it difficult 


to 


of 
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to aſſign a more juſt and adequate idea of theſe digi, 
ſpecies, than by defining the gentleman to be bin 
whoſe occupation lies in the exertion of his ration 
faculties, and the mechanic him who is employed n 
_ uſe of his animal parts, or the organic parts of hi 

The concurring aſſent of the world, in preferring 
gentlemen to mechanics, ſgems founded in that preſe. 
rence which the rational part of our nature is intite 
to above the animal; when we conſider it initſelf, x 
it is the ſeat of wiſdom and underſtanding, as it is pure 
and immortal, and as it is that which, of all the know 
works of the creation, bears the brighteſt impreſs of the 
Deity. 

It claims the ſame dignity and pre-eminence, if we 
conſider it with reſpe& to its object. Mechanical ng. 
tives or operations are confined to a narrow circle of 
low and little things. Whereas reaſon inquires con- 
cerning the nature of intellectual beings, the great a 
thor of our exiſtence, its end, and the proper method; 
of attaining it. Or, in caſe that noble faculty ſubmit 
itſelf to nearer objects, it is not, like the organic 
powers, confined to a flow and painful manner of action, 
but ſhifts the ſcenes, and applies itſelf to the mot dif 
tant objects with incredible eaſe and diſpatch. Neither 
are the operations of the mind, like thoſe of the hand, 
limited to one individual object, but at once extended 
to a whole ſpecies. 


And as we have ſhewn the intellectual powers to te being 
nobler than thoſe of motion, both in their own nature, Ha 
and in regard to their object, the ſame will ſtill hold if lung 
we conſider their office. It is the province of de r 


former to preſide and direct, of the latter to execute nd 


obey. Thoſe who apply their hands to the materials, a- The 
yea; the immediate builders of an edifice, but the beauty me | 
and proportion of it is owing to the architect who de- ; 
figned the plan in his cloſet. And in like manner, Vit | from 
ever there is either in art or nature, of uſe or reg prope 
larity, will be found to proceed from the ſuperior prit- lme 
ciple of reaſon and underſtanding. Theſe reflexions, of 


how obvious ſoever, do nevertheleſs ſeem not ſut.cen- 


ly attended to by thoſe who, being at great pains to i- 
| ptote 
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prove the figure and metions of the body, neglect the 


calture of the mind. 

From the premiſes it follows, that a man may de- 
tend from an ancient family, wear fine clothes, and 
de maſter of what is commonly called good-breeding, 
ind yet not merit the name of gentleman. All thoſe 
whoſe principal accompliſhments conſiſt in the exertion 
of the mechanic powers, whether the organ made 
ne of be the eye, the muſcles of the face, the fingers, 
feet, or any other part, are in the eye of reaſon to be 
eſcemed mechanics. 

do therefore, by theſe preſents, declare, that all 
men and women, by what title ſoever diſtinguiſhed, 
whoſe occupation it is either to ogle with the eye, flirt 
with the fan, dreſs, cringe, adjuſt the muſcles of the 
face, or other parts of the body, are degraded from the 
unk of gentry 3 which is from this time forward ap- 
rropriated to thoſe who employ the talents of the mind 
n the purſuit of knowledge and practice of virtue, 
and are content to take their places as they are diſtin- 
puſhed by moral and intellectual accompliſhments. 

The reit of the human ſpecies come under the ap- 
pellation of mechanics, with this difference, that the 
profeſſed mechanics, who, not pretending to be gentle- 
men, contain themſelves within their E ſphere, are 
neceſſary to the well-being of mankind, and conſequent- 
ly ſhould be more reſpected in a well-regulated common- 
wealth, than thoſe mechanics who make a merit of 
being uſeleſs. 

Having hitherto conſidered the human ſpecies as di- 
ſinguiſhed into gentlemen and mechanics, I come now 
0 treat of the machines, a ſort of beings that have the 
outhde or appearance of men, without being really ſuch. 
The free-thinkers have often declared to the world, 
lat they are not actuated by any incorporeal being or 
ſpirit, but that all the operations they exert proceed 
[from the collifion of certain corpuſcles, endued with 


# 


ume that I have been their proſclyte in this point. 1 
an even fo far convinced that they are in the right, 
that I ſhall attempt proving it te others. | 

—_ The 


proper figures and motions. It is now a conſiderable 


22 — BC * * 


mechaniſm, than of a thinking principle, and conſe. 
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The mind being itſelf inviſible, there is no othe 
way to diſcern its exiſtence, than by the effects which 
it produceth. Where deſign, order and fymmer w7 
vilble in the effects, we conclude the cauſe to be n 4. 
telligent being; but where nothing of theſe can by 
found, we aſcribe the effect to hazard, neceſſity, g 
the like, Now I appeal to any one who is converlyy 
in the modern productions of our free-thinkers, if ths 
do not look rather like effects of chance, or at het 
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quently whether the authors of thoſe rhapſodies are x 
mere machines. 

The ſame point is likewiſe evident from their 041 
aſſertion, it being plain that no one could mil 
thought for motion, who knew what thought was, f 
theſe reaſons I do hereby give it in charge to all CM. 
ſtiane, that hereafter they ſpeal of free-thinkers in th 
neuter gender, uſing the term 7 for him. They a 
to be confid:red as Automata, made up of bones 1 
muſcles, nerves, arteries and animal ſpirits ; not { ir 
nocent indeed, but as deſtitute of thought and reafr, 
as thoſe little machines which the excellent author fon 
whom I take the motto of this paper has ſo eleganh 
deicribed. 
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iter pigrorum quaſi ſepes ſpinarum. Ex. Latin. Pror, ay 
The way of the ſlothful man is an hedge of thorns. 9 
Prov. xv+ 14 


be ch 
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HERE are two forts of perſons within the co. 

ſideration of my frontiſpiece; the firſt are te 
mighty body of lingerers, perſons who do not indeed 
employ their time criminally, but are ſuch pretty int 
cents, who, as the poet ſays, 


waſte away 
In gentle inactivity the day. 
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The others being ſomething more vivacious, are ſuch as 
o not only omit to ſpend their time well, but are in 
the conſtant purſuit of criminal ſatisfaQtions, Whatever 
the divine may think, the caſe of the firſt ſeems to be 
te moſt deplorable, as the habit of ſloth is more invin- 
able than 1 of vice. The firſt is preferred even when 
the man is fully poſſeſſed of himſelf, and ſubmitted to 
with conſtant deliberation and cool thought. The other 
we are driven into generally through fe heat of wine, 
or youth, which Mr. Hobbs calls a natural drunkenneſs; 
nd therefore cor.ſequently are more excuſable for any 


er reaſon, than in the poſſeſſion of it. The irregular 


pratification of them; but a well- ordered life of ſloth re- 
tives daily ſtrength from its continuance. I went 
(fays Solomon) by the field of the ſlothful, and the 
vineyard of the man void of underſtanding ; and lo! 
it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles had co- 
vered the face thereof, and the ſtone-wall thereof Was. 
broken down.“ To raiſe the image of this perſon, the 
me author adds, The ſlothful man hideth his hand in 
his boſom, and it grieveth him to bring it again to his 
mouth.“ If there were no future account expected of 
pending our time, the immediate inconvenience that at- 
ends a life of idleneſs, ſhould of itſelf be perſuaſion 
nough to the men of ſenſe to avoid it. I fay to the men 
fſenſe, becauſe there are of theſe that give into it, and 
or thele chiefly is this paper deſigned. Arguments 
aun from future rewards and puniſhments, are things 
00 remote for the conſideration of ſtubborn ſanguine 
outh: They are affected by ſuch only as — im- 
nediate pleaſure or pain; as the ſtrongeſt perſuaſive to 
be children of Iſrael was a land flowing with milk and 
loney, I believe I may ſay there is more toil, fatigue 
nd uneaſineſs in ſloth, than can be found in any em- 
Jloyment a man will put himſelf upon. When a thought- 
ul man is once fixed this way, ſpleen is the neceſſary 
onſequence. This directs him inſtantly to the contem- 
aton of his health or circumſtances, which muſt ever 
e found extremely bad upon theſe melancholy inquiries. 

he has any common buſineſs upon his hands, * 
cls 


% 


07s committed during the deprivation or ſuſpenſion of 


arts of vicious appetites are in time deſtroyed by the 
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leſs objections ariſe, that make the diſpatch of it in 
ſible; and he cries out with Solomon, There ak 
in the way, a lion in the ſtreets; that is, there i; f- 
dificulty or other, which to his imagination is ac in. 
cible as a lion really would be. The man, on the c. 
trary, that applies himſelf to books, or bufinef,, c. 
tracts a chearful confidence in all his undertakings, f 
the daily improvements of his knowledge or fortune, 2. ren 
inſtead of giving himſelf up to of 


Thick-ey'd muſing curſed melancholy, SnAx RST N Wher 


has that conſtant life in his viſage and converſation, ud to fo 
the idle ſplenetic man borrows ſometimes from the . provi 
ſhine, exerciſe, or an agreeable friend. A recluſe & ridicu 
ſobriety muſt be dT with more bitter remorſe, tte contr 
the molt active debauchery can at any intervals be er h 
leſted with. The rake, if he is a cautious manazer wathi 
will allow himſelf very little time to examine his 04; WF ous ir 
conduct, and will beſtow as few reflexions upon jim! decer 
as the lingerer does upon any thing elſe, unleſs he iz ng r 
the misfortune to repent. I repeat the misfortone WM the ! 
to repent, becauſe I have put the | go day of BAY guilt 


account out of the preſent cate, and am now - bon 
quiring not whoſe life is moſt irreligious, but mc in. WF man, 
convenient. A gentleman that has formerly been a vers Wi or id 
eminent lingerer, and ſomething ſplenetic, inform ve 
me, that in one winter he drank fix hampers of Sp. © an 
water, ſeveral gallons of Chalybeate tincture, two hegt 1 


heads of bitters, at the rate of Gol. an hogſhead, | near 
one hundred and fifty infallible ſchemes, in every on: echt 


of which he was diſappointed, received a thouſand d bim 
fronts during the north-ealterly winds, and in ſhort ru: WW emp 
through more miſery and expence, than the moſt ne. met! 
ritorious bravo could boaſt of. Another tells me, tiz bas 
he fell into this way at the univerſity, where the you! Wl an 
are too apt to be lulled into a ſtate of ſuch tranquilliy tive, 
as prejudices them againft the buſtle of that worldly but wha 
refs, tor which this part of their education ſhould pre To 
pare them. As he could with the utmoſt ſecrecy be dt ſeem 
in his own chamber, he ſays he was for ſome year! to f 
recoverably ſunk, and immerſed in the luxury of an ,. IE 


chair, though at the ſame time, in the general o 
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he paſſed for a hard ſtudent. During this lethargy he 
11d ſome intervals of application to books, which rather 
zpgravated than ſuſpended the painful thoughts of a 
nil ſpent life. Thus his ſuppoſed relief became his pu- 
uhment, and like the damned in Milton, upon their 
conveyance at certain revolutions from fire to ice, 


He felt by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce. 


When he had a mind to go out, he was fo ſcrupulous as 
to form ſome excuſe or other which the idle are ever 
provided with, and could not fatisfy himſelf without this 
diculous appearance of juſtice, Sometimes by his own 
cortrivance and infinuation, the woman that looked af- 
ter his chamber would convince him of the neceſſity of 
waſhing his room, or any other matter of the like joy- 
ous import, to which he always ſubmitted, after having 
decently oppoſed it, and made his exit with much ſeem- 
ing reluctance, and inward delight. Thus did he paſs 
the noon of his life in the ſolitude of a monk, and the 
euilt of a libertine. He is ſince awakened by applica- 
von out of ſlumber, has no more ſpleen than a Dutch- 
man, who, as Sir W. Temple obſerves, is not delicate 
or idle enough to ſuffer from this enemy, but is always 
well when he is not ill, always pleaſed when he is not 
angry.“ 
ſhere is a gentleman I have ſcen at a coffee-houſe 
near the place of my abode, who having a 2 good 
eſtate, and a difinclination to books or buſineſs, to ſecure 
himſelf from ſome of the above-mentioned misfortunes, 
employs himſelf with much alacrity in the following 
method, Being vehemently diſpoſed to loquacity, he 
hzs a perſon conſtantly with him, to whom he gives an 
annual penſion for no other merit but being wy atten- 
ive, and never interrupting him by queſtion and anſwer, 
whatever he may utter that may ſcemingly require it. 
To ſecure to himſelf diicourſe, his fundamental maxim 
ſeems to be, by no means to conſider what he is goin 
to ay. He delivers ther- fore every thought as it firſt 
'rades itſelf upon him, and then, with all the — 
* om 
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dom you could wiſh, will examine it, and rally the in 
pertinence, or evince the truth of it. In ſhort, he * 
the ſame pleaſure in confuting himſelf, as he could as 
done in diſcomhting an opponent : And his dis 
was as that of two perſons attacking each other wit 
exceeding warmth, incoherence, and good-nature, There 
is another, whom | have ſeen in the park, employir 
himſelf with the ſame induſtry, though not with tt, 
ſame innocence. He is very dextrous in taking flie 
and fixing one at each end of a horſe hair, which h. 
puny fupplies him wich: He hangs them over a ll. 
tle ſtick, which ſuſpenſion inclines them immediately u 
war upon each other, there being no poſſibility of x. 
treat. From the frequent attention of his eyes to thel 


- 


combats, he perceives the ſeveral turns and advantages * 
of the battle, which are altogether inviſible to a cn. Ty 
mon ſpectator. I the other day found him in the enjoy. I 
ment of a couple of gigantic blue- bottles, which dee WF "© 
hung out and embattled in the aforeſaid warlike aproint. bet 
ments. That I might enter into the ſecret ſhocks of thi; Ap 
conflict, he lent me a magnifying glaſs, which preſent 
me with an engagement between two of the moſt ruck 
monſters I have ever read of even in romance. 
If we cannot bring ourſelves to appoint and perforn v / 


ſuch taſks as would be of conſiderable advantage to u; A 
let us reſolve upon ſome other, however trifling, to be 
performed at appointed times. By this we may gain 
victory over a wandering unſettled mind, and by this re. 
gulation of the impulſe of our wills, may, in time, 
make them obedient to the dictates of our reaſon. 
When I am diſpoſed to treat of the irreligion of 2 
idle life, it ſhall be under this head, * percunt & imp. 
* tantur :” which is an inſcription upon a ſun-dial in one 
"of the inns of court, ard is with great propriety places 
to public view in ſuch a place, where the inhabitants be- 
ing in an everlaſting hurry of buſineſs or plcaſure, the buly 
may receive an innocent admonition to keep their ap- 
pointments,and the idle a dreadful one not to keep their, 


Mr. 
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Mr, TRONSLUE, Auguſt 10, 1713. 

V Am obliged to you for inſerting my letter concern- 

Ing che demolition of Dunkirk in your paper of the 

rech inftant; but you will find, upon peruſal, that you 

; have printed the word Three where you ſhould have 

printed the word Two; which I defire you would 
mend by inſerting . the whole paragraph, and that 
which immediately follows it, in your very next paper. 
« The paragraph runs thus : 

„Ihe very common people know, that within two 
months after the ſigning of the peace, the works to- 
« wards the ſea were to be demoliſhed, and within three 
„ months after it the works towards the land. 

„That the ſaid peace was ſigned the laſt of March 
0.8. 

I beg pardon for giving you ſo much trouble, which 
« was only to avoid miſtakes, having been very much 
tbuſed by ſome whiggiſh ſenſeleſs tellows, that give 
cut I am for the Pretender. 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


ExcL15sn Toxvy, 


e 132. WepxesDaAY, Auguſt r2, 


Qſque ſuos patimur manes— V1RG. En. 6. v. 743. 


All have their mants. DRYDEN, 


Mr. IRox$11D8, 


8. following letter was really written by a young 
gentleman in a languiſhing illneſs, which bot 

unſelt, and thoſe who attended him, thought it im- 
poſlible for him to outlive. If you think ſuch an image 
ot the ſtate of a man's mind in that circumſtance be 


* publiſhing, it is at- your ſervice, and take it as 
Ws: 


Dear 
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"132, 


Dear Sir, 


« OU formerly obſerved to me, that nothing mats = 
C a more ridiculous 1 in a man's life, than N TY: 
* deſparity we often find in him ſick and well, Thy * 
gone of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually ext. | ah 
* biting a miſerable example of the weaxneſs of hi; mind * 
* or of his body, in their turns. I have had frequen . Wh 
opportunities of late to conſider myſelf in theſe di. . ang 
rent views, and hope I have received ſome advantage . thin 
* by it. If what Mr. Waller ſays be true, that uach 
The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay d, a — 
Lets in new light thro' chinks that time has made will 
bea 
© Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old 9 
to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, m the 
« diſcover the incloſed ſtructure more plainly. Sicl;ne; WW bra 
is a ſort of early old age; it teaches us a diffidence is WW are 
our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts of WM boo 
© a future, better than a thouſand volumes of philoſs * prof 
* phers and divines. It gives ſo warning a concuſſion wah 
* thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength and youth, tha: . nw 
we think of fortifyiag ourſelves within, when there i: ne 
* fo little dependence on our outworks. Youth, at tie WW ava 
very beſt, is but a betrayer of human life in a gente une 
and ſmoother manner than age: It is like a trean 
© that nouriſhes a plant upon its bank, and cauſes it to 
« flouriſh and bloſſom to the ſight, but at the ſame dine 
is undermining it at the root in ſecret. My youth hz 
dealt more fairly and openly with me: it has afforce ( 
c ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and given me an 20. 
* vantage not very common to young men, that the 2 | 
< trations of the world have not dazzled me very much; itt 
and I began where moſt people end, with a full con. myſ 
« viction of the emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, ad — 
4 abo 


the unſatis factory nature of all human pleaſures. 

When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcur ) 
«* tenement of my body will fall in a little time, I an 
even as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, wi 


(being in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, 10 


6 told 
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11. 
told the houſe would tumble over his head) made an- 
i (yer, © What care I for the houſe? I am only a 
. holger.“ I fancy it is the beſt time to die when one 
(i; in the beſt humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now 


am, I may ſay with conſcience, that I am not at all un- 
« eaſy at the thought that many men, whom I never had 
© any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. 


« fingle man is, with reſpe& to the whole creation, me- 
« thinks it is a ſhame to be concerned at the removal of 
+ ſuch a trivial animal as I am. The morning after my 
« exit, the ſun will ariſe as bright as ever, 4. flowers 
© (mell as ſweet, the plants ſpring as greens the world 
* will proceed in its old courſe, people will laugh as 
« heartily, and marry as faſt, as they were uſed to do. 
The memory of man” (as it is elegantly expreſt in 

the Wiſdom of Solomon) ** paſſeth away as the remem- 

* brance of a gueſt that tarrieth but one day.” There 
are reaſons enough, in the fourth chapter of the ſame 

book, to make any young man contented with the 
* proſpe& of death. For honourable age is not that 

* which ſtandeth in length of time, or is meaſured by 

* number of years. But wiſdom is the grey hair to 

men, and an unſpotted life is old age.” He was taken 

' away ſpeedily, leſt that“ wickedneſs ſhould alter his 

p 1 197A or deceit beguilc his ſoul.” 


I am, yours, 
To NzsTor IroxN51DE, Eſq; Greeting. 


Old Dao, 
AM fo happy as to be the huſband of a woman that 


1 never is in the wrong, and yet is at continual war 


' leaſt a dozen or fourteen in each year, yet never has 
* above one at a time, and the laſt that comes is always 

tae work that ever ſhe had in her life; although they 
' have given very good content in better families than 
mine for ſeveral years together: Not that ſhe has the 
Pleaſure of turning them away, but ſhe does fo ferrit 
dem about, For/29th andI7-/?re/5 them up, and fo find 
You. II. 1 tault 


« When I reflect what an inconſiderable little atom every 


' with every body, efpectally with all her ſervants, and 
myſelf, As to her maids, ſhe never fails of having at 


| 
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fault with every thing they do, and talks to then! 
loud and fo long, that they either give her immedays 
warning, or march off without any wages at all, v 
that through her great zeal and care to make them he. 
« ter ſervants than any in the world, and their ch 
cy in being no better than they can, our houſe is 1G 
of Bedlam, and nothing in order; for by that tine: 
maid comes to know where things ſtand, whip, (be | 
gone, and fo we have not another in four or five da: 
and this all the year round: As to myſelf, all d. 
world believes me to be one of the beſt of huſbands, x4 
I am of the world's mind, till my dear Patient Gad 
comes to give her opinion about me, and then yo 
would believe I am as bad as her maids. Cb, Mr 
Ixows1Ds, never was a woman uſed as the is, The * up 
world does not think how unhappy ſhe is! I am avg 1 
in ſheep's clothing. And then her neighbours are h * 
ill-natur'd, that they refuſe to ſuffer her to ſay win de 
© ſhe pleaſes of their families, without either returning * ths 
* her compliments, or withdrawing from her 0:atory; ker 
* ſo that the poor woman has ſcarcely any fociey Ar 
* abroad, nor any comfort at home, and all through the 5 
fſaucineſs of ſervants, and the unkindneſs of a huſband : fit 


SG Seay TS nai s +3 


that is ſo cruel to her, as to deſire her to be quiet. Bu ' fu 
* ſhe is coming. I am in haſte, * 
SIR, your humble ſervant, * 

NicnoLAs Eargixc, ; k 

C1, tir 


0 Hope you'll not endure this Dumb Club, for I :n 

a 1 the unlucky ſpouſe of one of thoſe gentlemen, and The 
when my dear comes from this joyleſs ſociety, | am pro 
« impertinent, noiſy rattle-ſnake, my maid is a faucy 

* ſow, the man is a thick-kull'd puppy, and founder 

* like a horſe; my cook is a taſteleſs aſs ; and if a ch 
cry, the maid is a careleſs bear: If I have compar, | 
they are a parcel of chattering magpies ; if abroad, | *n 


am a gageling gooſe ; when I return, you are a fn: y 
* galloper ; women, like cats, ſhould keep the bout 8 
E This is a frequent ſentence with him. Conſider lome «ov 
— 


remedy againſt a temper that ſeldom ſpeaks, 775 ch 
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{ thoſe miſerable women who are married to the work of 
 tempers, the ſullen, more eſpecially to 

Your diſtreſſed Appellant, 


Goopy Dur. 
Friend NESTOR, 


AUR Brother Tremble having lately given thee 


wholſom advice concerning tuckers, I ſend thee 
: « word of counſel touching thyſelf: Verily thou haſt 
Y « found great favour with the godly ſiſters. I have, read 
i © in that myſterious book called A ſop's fables, how once 


« upon a time an aſs arrayed himſelf in the ſkin of a 
hon, thereby deſigning to appear as one of the mighty: 
© But behold the vanity of this world was found light, 
the ſpirit of untruth became altogether naked, When 
« the vain-glorious animal opened his jaws to roar, the 
© lewd voice of an aſs braying was heard in the moun- 
« tains. Friend, friend, let the moral of this fink deep 
© into thy mind ; the more thou ponderett thereon, the 
guter thou wilt become for the fellowſhip of the faith - 
ful: We have every day more and more hopes. of thee, 
© but between thee and me, when thou art converted, 
thou muſt take to thee a ſcripture name: One of thy 
© writing brethren bore a very good name, he was en- 
' titled Isaac, but now fleepeth, Ja cos ſuiteth thy 
* bookſeller well. Verily Ns To ſoundeth Babvlonith 
© in the ears of thy well-wiſher and conſtant reader, 


The 3d day of the week, 
prophanely called Tueſday. 


SI R, 
EI FEST ANDING pour grave advice to 


Rourn Prrvuy 


* necks ſo open, I find they mind you ſo little, that we 
| Jouſg men are in as much danger as ever. Yeſterday, 
about {even in the evering, I took a turn with a gen- 
tleman juſt come to town, in a publick walk. We 
had not walked above. two rounds, when the ſpark on 

I 2 a a ſudden 


t peaks only unkindneſs. This will be a relief to all 


the fair ſex not to lay the beauties of their 
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fault with every thing they do, and talks to de . 
loud and fo logg, that — either give her — « foe 
warning, or march off without any wages at all, * « the 
that through her great zeal and care to make them be ter 
ter ſervants than any in the world, and their Chia, 
© cy in being no better than they can, our houſe is 144 
Jof Bedlam, and nothing in order; for by that time: 
* maid comes to know where things ſtand, whip, fe 
gone, and ſo we have not another in four or five dan Fr 
© and this all the year round: As to myſelf, all d. ( 
* world believes me to be one of the beſt of huſbands, aud 5 
I am of the world's mind, till my dear Patient Grat 24 
comes to give her opinion about me, and then ye { fot 
would believe I am as bad as her maids. Oh, Mr in 
* InowsiDs, never was a woman uſed as the is, The * up 
© world does not think how unhappy ſhe is! I am a u 0 
in ſheep's clothing. And then her neighbours are f * Bu 
« ill-natur'd, that they refuſe to ſuffer her to ſay whit ' thi 
* ſhe pleaſes of their families, without either returning ' th 
* her compliments, or withdrawing from her 0:atory ; le 
* ſo that the poor woman has ſcarcely any fociey 4.5 
* abroad, nor any comfort at home, and all through the mn 
* ſaucineſs of ſervants, and the unkindneſs of a hub Wl *f 
that is ſo cruel to her, as to deſire her to be quiet. Bu By 
* ſhe is coming. I am in haſte, ; 
| * 
i SIR, your humble ſervant, 1 
NichoLAs Earrixs, a 5 
S I R, Cir 


0 Hope Foul not endure this Dumb Club, for I an 
I the unlucky ſpouſe of one of thoſe gentlemen, and Th 
* when my dear comes from this joyleſs fociety, I am 2 pre 
« zimpertinent, noiſy rattle-inake, my maid is a faucy 

* ſow, the man is a thick-Kull d puppy, and founders 

like a horſe; my cook is a taſteleſs aſs ; and if a du 
cry, the maid is a careleſs bear: If I have compam, 
they are a parcel of chattering magpies ; if abroad, | 
am a gaggling gooſe ; when I return, you are a ine 
* galloper ; women, like cats, ſhould keep the hou: 
# This is a frequent ſentence with him. Conſider ome 


s* remedy againſt a temper that ſeldom ſpeaks, 77 
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« ſpeaks only unkindneſs. This will be a relief to all f 
thoſe miſerable women who are married to the worſt of (f 
þ 


« tempers, the ſullen, more eſpecially to 


Your diſtreſſed Appellant, | | 


Goopy Duur. I 
Friend NES TOR, : 1 
AUR Brother Tremble having lately given thee iti 
wholſom advice concerning tuckers, I ſend thee A 


« 2 word of counſel touching thyſelf: Verily thou hatt 
« found great favour with the godly fiſters, I have, read 
in that myſterious book called MA ſop's fables, how once 741 
* upon a time an aſs arrayed himſelf in the ſkin of a 41 
« lion, thereby deſigning to appear as one of the mighty: | 
« But behold the vanity of this world was found light, 
the ſpirit of untruth became altogether naked. When 
© the vain-glorious animal opened his jaws to roar, the 
« lewd voice of an aſs braying was heard in the moun- 6h 
' tains. Friend, friend, let the moral of this ſink deep i K 
© into thy mind ; the more thou 2 thereon, dhe 4 

fitter thou wilt become for the fellowſhip of the faith- 
ful: We have every day more and more hopes.of thee, 
but between thee and me, when thou art converted, 
thou muſt take to thee a ſcripture name: One of thy 
© writing brethren bore a very good name, he was en- 4. 
' titled Isaac, but now ſleepeth. Jacosp ſuiteth thy 11 
* bookſeller well. Verily NesTor ſoundeth Babylonith ny 
in the ears of thy well-wiſher and conſtant reader, 


The zu day of the week, 
prophanely called Tueſday. 


SIR, 
f ITT ANDING your grave advice to wil 


the fair ſex not to lay the beauties of their 

* rccks ſo open, I find they mind you ſo little, that we 0 
| Jouig men are in as much danger as ever. Veſterday, "ti 
about leven in the evering, I took a turn with a gen- | 
* tleman juſt come to town, in a publick walk. We By 
had not walked above. two rounds, when the ſpark on 11 
I 2 * a ſudden 


— — — — * 
- 
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'* a ſudden pretended wearineſs, and as I importun'g ; 
_ © to ſtay longer, he turned ſhort, and pointing to ac 
lebrated beauty: What (ſaid he) do you t ink Ian 
made of, that I ſhould bear the ſight of ſuch 1g, 
breaſts ? oh! ſhe is intolerably handſom! Upon tl. 
we parted, and I reſolved to take a little more a * 
garden, yet avoid the danger by caſting my eyes donn. 
wards : but to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, I diſcovers 
in the ſame fair creature, the fineſt ancle and prettic 
foot that ever fancy imagined. If the petticoat;, x 
well as the ſtays, thus diminiſh, what ſhall we do, den 
NesTor ? If it is neither ſafe to look at the head 90 
the feet of the charmer, whither ſhall we direct g. 
eyes? I need not trouble you with any further deſcr;a. 
tion of her, but I beg you would confider that you 
wards a:e frail and mortal. 


an 


6G a ͤ SS a We ae 6 4 = 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


EeraMeTays 


Ne 133. Thrurspary, Auguſt 13. 


Oh! fatal love of fame? Oh glorious heat ! 
Only deſtructive to the brave and great. 
ADD1$SON's Campaign, 


"1 "HE letters which I publiſhed in the Guardian # 

Saturday laſt, are written with ſuch {ſpirit ai 
greatneſs. of mind, that they had excited a great ci 
rioſity in my lady Lizard's family, to know what c. 
caſioned a quarrel betwixt the two brave men u 
wrote them; and what was the event of their combat. 
I found the family the other day liſtning in a circle u 
Mr. William the Templar, who was informing the ladies 
of the ceremonies uſed in the ſingle combat, when de 
kings of Enaland permitted ſach trials to be perſcimid 
in their preſence. He took occaſion from the chant v 
ſuch j: dicial proczedings, io relate à cuſtom ud, 4 


Ce 
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aun part of India, to determine law-ſuits, which he 

luced as a parallel to the ſingle combat The cuſtom 
That the plaintiff and defendant are thrown into a 
« river, where each endeavours to keep under water as 


„due: The author adds, “ that if they had no other 
« way of deciding controverſies in Europe, the lawycrs 
« might e en throw themſelves in after them. 

The mirth, occaſioned by this Indian law, did not 
hiader the ladies from reſlecting ſtill more npon the 
above named letters. 1 found they had agreed, that 
* mut be a miſtreſs which cauſed the duel ; and Mrs. 
Cornelia had already ſettled in her mind the faſhion of 
weir arms, their colours and devices: My lady only 
aked with a ſigh, if either of the combatant; lad a wife 
and children. 

ln order to give them what ſatisfaction I could, I 
boked over my papers; and though I could not find 
the occaſion of the difference, I ſhall preſent the world 
with an authentic account of the fight, written by the 
furvivor to a courtier. The gallant behaviour of the 
combatants may ſerve to raiſe in our minds a yet higher 


of men ſo fitted to ſupport and adorn it. 


fir EowaRD SACKVILLE's relation of the fight betwixt 
him and the lord Buck. 


Worthy Sta, 
' A® I am not ignorant, ſo ought I to be ſenſible of 


* have laid upon me, in the report of the unfortunate 
' paſſage lately happened between the lord Bruce and 
' myſelf, which as they are ſpread here, fo I may juſtly 
fear they reign alſo where you are. There are but two 
ways to reſolve doubts of this nature; by oath, or by 
' (word. The firſt is due to magiſtrates, and communi- 


der, and impudently defend their aſſertion. Your love, 
not my merit, aſſure me, you hold me your friend, 
* waich eſteem J am much deſirous to retain. Do me 
therefore the right to waderitand the truth of that; and 

1 in 


„hong as he 13 able; and he who comes up firſt loſes the 


&teſtation of that falſe honour, which robs our country 


the falſe aſperſions ſome authorleſs tongues ' 


* cable to friends; the other to ſuch as maliciouſly ſlan- 


— 
* 

_ bs — * 
* — 
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in my behalf inform others, who either are, or may be 
infected with ſiniſter rumours, much prejudicial to tha 
fair opinion I defire to hold amongſt all worthy No 
ſons. And on the faith of a + oa the relation 
I hall give is neither more nor leſs than the bare wyg 
The incloſed contains the firſt citation, ſent me fin 
Paris by a Scotch gentleman, who delivered it to me n 
Derbythire at my 1 houſe: After it follow 
my then anſwer, returning him by the ſame bear; 
The next is my accompliſhment of my firſt promil 
being a particular aſſignation of place and weapons 
which 1 ſent by a ſervant of mine, by poſt from Rotter 
dam, as ſoon as 1 landed there. The receipt of which, 
joined with an acknowledgment of my too fair d. 
riage to the deceaſed wy is teſtifed by the lab, 
which periods the buſineſs till we met at Tergoſa in 
Zealand, it being the place allotted for rendezvous; 
where n with one Mr. Crawford, an Eng- 
liſh gentleman, for his Second, a ſurgeon, and a man, 
arrived with all the {peed he could. And there hazing 
rendred himſelt, Iaddreſſed my Second, Sir John Heidon, 
to let him underſtand, that now all following ſhould be 
done by conſent, as concerning the terms whereca 
* we ſhould fight, as alſo the place. To our Seconds we 
gave power for their appointments, who agreed de 
{hould go to Antwerp, from thence to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where 1a the mid-way but a yillage divides the States 
territories ftom the Arch-duke's. And there was the 
deſtined itage, to the end, that having ended, he, that 
could, might preſently cxempt himfelf from the jullice 
of the country, by reuring into the dominion nat f- 
fended. It was tarther concluded, that in caſe any 
ſhould fall or flip, that then the combat ſhould ceale, 
and he whoſe ill fortune had ſo ſubjected him, was to 
acknowledge his life to have been in the other's hands, 
But in caſe one party's ſword ſhould break, becaute 
that could only chance by hazard, it was agreed tn 
the other ſhould take no advantage, but either then 
be made friends, or elſe upon even terins go to it agun, 
Thus theſe concluſions being each of them related i) 
© his party, was by us both approved, and aſſented to. 
© Accordingly we embarked for Antwerp. And by reaivn, 


N 
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« my lord, as I conceive, becauſe he could not handſom- 
y, without danger or diſcovery, had not paired the 


rr. WW: (ord 1 ſent him to Paris; bringing one of the ſame 
0n length, but twice as broad; my Second excepted againſt 
d. , and adviſed. me to match my own, and fend him 


« the choice, which I obeyed ; it being, you know, the 
« challenger's privilege to ele his weapon. At the 
delivery of hs ſword, which was performed by Sir 
n Heidon, it pleaſed the lord Bruce to chooſe my 
© own, and then palt expectation, he told him, that he 
found himſelf ic far behind hand, as a little of my blood 
' would not ſerve his turn; and therefore he was now 


' uſe his own words) © that fo worthy a gentleman, and 
my friend, could not endure to ſtand by and fee him do 
« that which he muſt, to ſatisfy himſelf and his honour.” 
Hereupon Sir John Heidon replied, that ſuch intentions 
' were bloody and butcherly, far unfitting ſo noble a 
' perſonage, who ſhould deſire to bleed for. reputation, 
not for, life; wighal adding, he thought himſelf in- 
' jured, being come thus far, now to- be prohibited from 
' executing thoſe honourable offices he came for. The 
lord for anſwer, only reiterated his former reſoluti- 
' ons; whereupon, Sir John leaving him the ſword he 
gad elected, delivered me the other, with his determi- 
nations. The which not for matter, but manner, 
' ſo moved me, as though to my remembrance, I had 
not of a long while eaten more liberally than at dinner, 
' and therefore unfit for ſuch an action (ſeeing the ſur- 
geons hold a wound upon a full ſtomach much more 
dangerous than otherwjic) I requeſted my Second to 
certify him, I would preſently decide the difference, 
and therefore he ſhould preſently meet me on horſe- 
' back, only waited on by our ſurgeons, they being un- 
' armed. Together we rode, but one before the other 
' ſome twelve ſcore, about two Engliſh miles: And then, 
{ paſſion having ſo weak an enemy to aſſail, as my direc- 
uon, eaſily became victor, and uſing his power, made 
me obedient to his commands. I being verily mad 
* with anger, the lord bruce ſhould thirſt after my lite 
with a kind of aſſuredneſs, ſecing I had come ſo far, 
and needleſly, to give him leave to regain his loſt re- 
14 putation; 


' reſolved to have me alone, becauſe he knew (for I Will 
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* putation ; I bade him alight, which with all Willingnez 
he quickly granted, and there in a meadow ance de 
in water at the leaſt, bidding farewel to our double. 
in our ſhirts began to charge each other; having +, 
* commanded our ſurgeons © withdraw them#lye; . 
pretty diſtance from us, conjuring them beſides, . 


they reſpected our favours, or their own ſafer, 


not to ſtir, but ſuffer us to execute our pleaſures ; V. « anh 
* being fully reſolved (God forgive us!) to ei, WW cou 
each other by what means we could, I made à th:1s jene 
* at my enemy, but was ſhort, and in drawing back ry Wi geo 
arm I received a great wound thereon, which I . «if 
* terpreted as a reward for my ſhort ſhooting ; but + «if h 
* revenge I preſt in to him, though I then miſſed hin ved 
* alſo, and then receiving a wound in my right N, . 
* which paſt level through my body, and almoſt to n for 
back. And there we wreſtled for the two greateſt ] to 
* deareſt prizes we could ever expect trial for, honor ch 
* and life. In which ſtruggling my hand, having bu WW 
an ordinary glove on it, loſt one of her ſervant; WW bis 
though the meaneſt ; which hung by a ſkin, and i» WW ore 
fight, yet remaineth as before, and I am put in hone WR © 0s 
one day to recover the uſe of it again. But at la, 1 
« breathleſs, yet keeping our holds, there paſt on both WW ©! 
« fides propoſitions of quitting each other's ſword. hut 
* when amity was dead, confidence could not live; e 
* and who ſhould quit firſt was the queſtion; which, WW * %! 


on neither part, either would perform, and reſtriving 
again afreſh, with a kick and a wrench together, | 
* freed my long captivated weapon. Which inconti- 
* nently levying at his throat, being maſter ſtil] of hi, 
I demanded, it he would aſk his life, or yield his ſword; 
+ both which, though in that eminent danger, he 
* bravely denied to do. Myſelf being wounded, and 
feeling loſs of blood, havir g three conduits running 
on me, began to make me f. int, and he courageoully 
« perſiſting not to accord to either of my propoſitions, 
* remembrance of his former bloody deſire, and feel 
ing of my preſent eſtate, I ſtruck at his heart, but 
with his avoiding miſt my aim, yet paſt through die 
body, and drawing through my ſword repalt it throug? 
again, through another place; when he cried “ G 
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I am ſlain!“ ſeconding his ſpeech with all the force 
de had to caſt me. But being too weak, after I 
had defended his aſſault, I eaſily became maſler of 
him, laying him on his back ; when being upon him, 
(| redemanded if he would requeſt his life, but it 
emed he — it not at ſo dear a rate to be behold- 
ing for it; bravely replying © he ſcorned it.” Which 
« anfiver of his was ſo noble and worthy, as I proteſt 1 
could not find in my heart to offer him any more vio- 
lence, only keeping him down, till at length his ſur- 
geon, afar off, cried out, . he would immediately die 
if his wounds were not ſtopped.” Whereupon I aſked 
if he deſired his ſurgeon ſhould come, which he accept- 
«ed of; and ſo being drawn away, I never offered to take 
his (word, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead man, 
+ for ſo I held him to be. This thus ended, I retired 
to my ſurgeon, in whoſe arms after I had remained a 
while for want of blood, I loſt my fight, and withal, 
then thought, my life alſo. But ſtrong water and 
is diligence quickly recovered me, when 1 eſcaped a 
great danger. For my lord's ſurgeon, when no body 
' dreamt of it, came full at me with his lord's ſword; 
and had not mine, with my ſword, interpoſed him- 
elf, I had been lain by thoſe baſe hands: Although 
my lord Bruce, weltering in his blood, and paſt all ex- 
' peation of life, conformable to all his former carriage, 
' which was undoubtedly noble, cried out, Raſcal! 
* hold thy hand.” So may I proſper as I have dealt 
' fincerely with you in this relation; which I pray you, 
' with the incloſed letter, deliver to my lord chamber- 
lin. And fo, &c. | 


Louvain, the Sch of 
Sept. 1613. 


Yours, 


Edward SacxviIrrx. 


1 5 Fainay, 
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Ne 134. Faipay, Auguſt 14. 


Matronz præter faciem nil cernere poſſis, 
Cztera, ni Catia eſt, demiſſa veſte tegentis. 
| Ho, Sat. 2,1, 1. v. 9% 


In virtuous dames, you ſee their face alone : 
None ſhow the reſt, but women of the town. 


_ Y lion having given over roaring for ſome tine, 
| I find that ſeveral ſtories have been ſpread abroad 


in the country to his diſadvantage. One of my cot- 
reſpondeats tells me, ut is confidently reported ot him, 
in their parts, that he is ſilenced by authority; another 
informs me, that he hears he was ſent for by a meſſenger, 
who had orders to bring him away with all his papers 
and that upon examination he was found to contain fe. 
yeral dangerous things in his maw. I muſt not onit 
another report which has been raiſed by ſuch as we 
enemies to me and my lion, namely, that he is ftar- 
ved for want of food, and that he has not had a goo! 
meals meat for this fortnight. I do hereby declare theſe 
reports to be altogether groundleſs; and ſince I am con- 
tradicting common fame, I muſt likewiſe acquaint the 
world, that the ſtory of a two hundred pound bank-bill 
bezxng conveyed to me through the mouth of my lion 
has no foundation of truth in it. The matter of fat 
is this, my lion has not roared for theſe twelve day: 
paſt, by reaſon that his prompters have put very ul 
words in his mouth, and ſuch as he could not utter with 
common honour and decency. . Notwithſtanding the 
admonitions I have given my correſpondents, many af 
them have crammed great quantities of ſcandal down 
his throat, others have choaked him with lewdnels and 
ribaldry. Some of them have gorged him with fo much 
nonien.e that they have made a very aſs of tin. 
O. Monday laſt, upon examining, I found him an a- 
rant French tory, and the day atier, a virulent vhs 
L Due 
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dome have been ſo miſchievous as to make him fall 
pon his keeper, and pive me very reproachſul lan- 
unge; but as J have promiſed to reſtrain him from 
turting any man's reputation, ſo my reader may be 
cored that I myſelf ſhall be the laſt man whom 1 will 
ſuer him to abuſe. However, that I may give general 
gti faction, I have a defign of converting a room in 
Mr. Button's houſe to the lion's library, in which I 
intend to depoſite the ſeveral packets of letters and pri- 
rate intelligence which I do not communicate to the pub- 
lick, Theſe manuſcripts will in time be very valuable, 
an may afford good lights to future hiſtorians who ſhall 
give an account of the preſent age. In the mean while, 
2s the lion is an animal which has a particular regard 
for chattity, it has been obſerved that mine has taken de- 
lizht in roaring very vehemently again!t the untuckered 
neck, and, as tar as I can find by him, is ſtill determined 
o roar loader and louder, till that irregularity be tho- 
ronehly reformed. 


Good Mr. Irons 1D, 


2: Mat acquaint you, for your comfort, that your 
1 lion is grown a Kind of bull-beggar among the 
* women where I live. When my wife comes home late 
* from cards, or commits any other enormity, I whiſper 
in her ear, y between jeſt and earneſt, that“ I 
« will tell the lion of her.” Dear Sir, don't let them 
alone till you have made them put on theit tuckers 
' again, What can be a greater ſign, that they them- 
* ſelves are ſenſible they have ſtripped too far, than t cir 
* pretending to call a bit of linen which will hardly co- 
ver a ſilver groat their modeſty- piece? It is obſecved 
* that this modeſty- piece ſtill finks lower and lower, and 
ho knows where it will fix at laſt? 
Tou maſt know, Sir, I am a Turkey merchant, 
and 1 lived ſeveral years in a country where the women 
' how nothing but their eyes. Upon my return to Eng- 
* land I was almoſt out of countenance to ſee my pret- 
ty country-women laying open their charms with ſo 
much liberality, tho' at that time many of them were 
' concealed under the modeſt ſhade of the tucker. I 
oon after married a very fine woman, who always goe3 
1 6 in 
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in the extremity of the faſluon. I was pleaſed to thi; 
as every married man muſt be, that I ſhould make Fr 
ly diſcoveries in the dear creature, which were u. 
known to the reſt of the world. But ſince this ges 
atry faſhion is come up, every one's eye is as famille 
with her as mine; for I can poſitively aftirm, that her 
neck is grown eight inches within theſe three year, 
And what makes me tremble when I think of it, thy 
pretty foot and ancle are now expoſed to the fight f e 
the whole world, which made my very heart dane out 
within me, when I firſt found myſelf their propriety, ; ſex, 
As in all appearance the curtain is ſtill riſing, I HAT 6: 
parcel of raſcally young fellows in the neigbourhood WW clin 
are in hopes to be preſented with ſome new ſcene eve. 
ry day. i 
* In ſhort, Sir, the tables are now quite turned up- 
on me. Inſtead of being acquainted with her perion 
more than other men, I have now the lcaſt ſhare of it. 
When ſhe is at home ſhe is continually muffled up, 
and concealed in mobs, morning gowns and hand. 
kerchiefs ; but ſtrips every afternoon to appear in pub- 
lick. For ought 1 can find, when ſhe has thrown aid: 
half her clothes, ſhe begins to think herſelf half dict. 
Now, Sir, if J may prelume to fay fo, you have been 
in the wrong to think of reforming this faſhion, by 
ſhowing the immodeſty of it. If you expect to make 
female proſelytes, you mult convince them, that if they 
would get huſbands, they muſt not ſhew all betore 
marriage. I am ſure, had my wife been dreſſed betore 
© I married her as ſhe is at preſent, ſhe would have fats- 
* fied a good half of my N Many a man ha 
© been hindred from lay ing out his money on a ſhow, 
* by ſeeing the principal figure of it hung out betore 
the door. I have often obſerved a curious pailenger ſo 
* attentive to theſe objects which he could fee for no- 
thing, that he took no notice of the maſter of tx 
* ſhow, who was continually crying out, Pray gentle- 
„men, walk in.“ 

# I have told you at the beginning of this letter, 
© how Mahomet's ſhe-diſciples are obliged to cover 
© themſelves; you have lately informed us from the 
* foxeign news-papers of the regulations which the 

, s Pope 
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pope is NOW making among the Roman ladies in this 
particular ; and I hope, our Britiſh dames notwithſtand- 
ing they have the fineſt ſkins in the world, will be con- 
i tent to ſhew no more of them than what belongs to the 
i face and to the neck properly ſpeaking, Their being 
fur is no excuſe for their being naked. 

vou know, Sir, that in the beginning of the laſt 


hat century, there was a ſect of men among us, who call- 
of ad themſelves Adamites, and appeared in publick with- 
„e WT: out clothes. This hereſy may ſpring up in the other 


; ſex, if you do not put a timely ſtop to it, there being 
; o many in all publick places, who thow ſo great an in- 
clination to be Evites. 


9 I am, SIR, &c, 


1D, 

d- : 

„ WIN" 135. SaTuRDayY, Auguſt 15, 

do 

„ mea 

en Vutute me invol vo- : Ho. Od. 29, I, 3. v. 54. 
by --»-»»- Virtue, tho' in rags, will keep me warm. 

ke DRYDEN, 
TY 

. GOOD conſcience is to the foul what health js 
re to the body; it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and 


erenity within us, and more than countervails all the 


alanities and afflictions which can poſſibly befal us. I 
„ oo nothing ſo hard for a generous mind to get over as 
re aamny and reproach, and cannot find any method of 
{6 {WE 4ucting the ſoul under them, beſides this ſingle one, of 
0- 4 being conſcious to ourſelves that we do not deſerve 
ie 
e. | have been always mightily pleaſed with that paſſage 


n Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical knight is repre- 
fnted as loading a gentleman of good ſenſe with praiſes 
ad elogiums. Upon which che gentleman makes this 
HMettion to himſelf; How gratetul is praiſe to _— 
N nature 
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nature! I cannot forbear being ſecretly pleaſed with de 
commendations I receive, tho” J am ſenſible it is à ny, 
man that beſtows them on me. In the ſame manner, gy 
we are often ſure that the cenſures which are palſed upon 
us are uttered by thoſe who know nothing of us, and has 
neither means nor abilities to form a right judgment of 
us, we cannot forbear being grieved at what they fu. 

In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo naturd . 
the belt and wiſeſt of men, I have taken a particular ple, 
ſure in obſerving the conduct of the old philoſopher, 
how they bore themſelves up againſt the malice and de. 
traction of their enemies. 

The way to ſilence calumny, - ſays Bias, is to be 3. 
ways exerciſed in ſuch things as are praiſe-worthy, $. 
crates, after having received ſentence, told his friend 
that he had always accuitomed himſelf to regard truth 
and not cenſure, and that he was not troubled at his con- 
demnation, becauſe he knew himſelf free from guilt, It wa 
in the ſame ſpirit that he heard the accuſations of his tw 
great adverſaries, who had uttered againſt him the moſ 
virulent reproaches. Anytus and Melitus, favs he, may 
procure ſentence againſt me, but they cannot hurt me 
This divine philoſopher was ſo well fortified in his own 
innocence, that he neglected all the impotence of en 
tongues which were engaged in his deſtruction. Thi 
was properly the ſupport of a good conſcience, that con. 
tradicted the reports which had been raiſed againlt him, 
and cleared him to himſelf. 

Others of the philoſophers rather choſe to retor: the 
injury by a ſmart reply, than thus to difarm it with u. 
ſpect to themſelves. They ſhow that it ſtung them, tho' 
at the ſame time they had the addreſs to make ther ag- 
greſſors ſuffer with them. Of this kind was Ariſtotle's re- 
ply to one who purſued him with * N hitter invec- 
tives. You, ſays he, who are uſed to ſuffer reproaches, d. 
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ter them with delight; I who have not been uſed to utter 
them, take no pleaſure in hearing then. Diogenes 
was ſtill more ſevere on one who ſpoke ill of him No 
body will believe you when you ſpeak ill of me, 4% 
more than they would believe me ſhould I {pcak wel 
of you. N 4 J W 
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In theſe and many other inftances, I could produce, 
de bitterneſs of the autwer ſufhciently teſtifies the un- 
«inc of mind the perſon was under who made it. I 
would rather adviſe m 7 reader, if he has not in this caſe 
he ſecret conſolation that he deſerves no ſuch reproaches 
are caſt upon him, to ollo the advice of Epictetus, 
Tany one {peaks ill of thee, conſider whether he has 
nuch on his ide 3 and if fo, reform thyſelf, that his cen- 
ſues may not affect thee, When Anaximander was told, 
that the very boys laughed at his ſinging : Ay, ſays he; 
den! mult learn o ſing better. But of all the ſayings of 
philoſophers which I have gathered together for my own 
gde on this occaſion, there are none which carry in them 
more candour and good ſenſe than the two follow:ng ones 
ofPlato. Being told that he had many enemies who ſpoke 
il of him: lr is no matter, ſaid he, I will live fo that 
zone ſhall believe them. Hearing at another time, that 
u intimate friend of his had ſpoken detractingly of him: 
[am ſure he would not do it, ſays he, if he had not 
ſome reaſon ſor it. This is the ſureſt as well as the no- 
bleſt way of drawing the ſting out of a reproach, and a 
rue method of preparing a man for that great and only 
lief againſt the pains of calumny, “a good conicience.” 
| deligned in this eſſay, to ſhow, that there is no hap- 
pineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſſed of this excellent 
dame of mind, and that no perſon can be miſerable who 
i in the enjoyment of it; but I find this ſubject fo well 
peated in one of Dr. South's ſermons, that I ſhall fill 
this Saturday's paper with a paſſage of it, which cannot 
but make the man's heart burn within him, who reads 1t 
vith due attention. | 
That admirable author having ſhown the virtue of a 
good conſcience in ſupporting a man under the greateit 
wals and difficulties of lite, concludes with repreſenting 
in force and efficacy in the hour of death. 

„The third and laft inftance, in which above all 
* others this confidence towards God does moſt eminently 
* ſhow and exert itſelf, is at the time of death. Which 
* {urely gives the grand opportunity of, trying both the 
* ſtrength and worth of every principle. When a man 
* ſhall be juſt about to quit the Rage of this world, to put 
off his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt accounts to 
* od; 
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God; at which ſad time his memory ſhall ſerve him 4 
little elſe, but to terrify him with a frightful reviey 
of his paſt life, and his former extravagancies ſtripned 
of all their pleaſure, but retaining their guilt: Wha i 
it then that can promiſe him a fair paſſage into the che 
** world, or a comfortable appearance before his dead 
judge when he is there? Not all the friends and inter. 
«« efts, all the riches and honours under heaven can (peak 
«« ſo much as a word for him, or one word of comfor: to 
him in that condition; they may poflibly reproach, by 
they cannot relieve him. 

No, at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy tempter 
* ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and trouble hin, 
and the pains of a dying body to hinder and diſcompoſe 
« him, ws the ſettlement of worldly affairs to diſturb and 
« confound him; and ina word, all things conſpire to make 
* his fick bed grievous and uneaſy ; nothing can then | 
** ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, and ſpeak life in the 
% midſt of death, but a clear conſcience. 

And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the comforts of 
heaven deſcend upon his weary head, like a refreſhing 
deu, or ſhower upon a parched ground. It ſhall give 
him ſome lively earneſts, and ſecret anticipations of his 
approaching joy. It ſhall bid his foul go out of the 
body undauntedly, and lift up his head with confidence 
«+ before faints and angels. Surely the comfort, which 
it conveys at this ſeaſon, is ſomething bigger than the 
capacities of mortality, mighty and unſpeakable, and 
not to be underſtood till it comes to be felt. 

And now, who would not quit all the pleaſures and 
*« traſh and trifles, which are apt to captivate the heart 
of man, and purſue the greateſt rigours of piety, and 
auſterities of a good life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a 
*© conſcience, as at the hour of death, when all the friend- 
„ ſhip in the world ſhall bid him adieu, and the whole 
«<« creation turn its back upon him, ſhall diſmiſs the foul 
and cloſe his eyes with that bleſſed ſentence, Wel 
«« done thou good and faithful ſervant, enter thou into 
„% the joy of thy Lord.” * 
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tut 

er. Nodes atque dies patet atri janua ditis, 

2k VIS G. En. 6. v. 127. 
U The gates of death are open night and day. 

but DRYDEN, 
ter OME of our quaint moraliſts have pleaſed them- 
m, ſelves with an obſervation, that there is but one 
ole way of coming into the world, but a thouſand to go 
nd out of it. | lies ſeen a fanciful dream written by a 


Spaniard in which he introduces the perſon of death 
netamorphoſing himſelf like another Proteus into innu- 
merable ſhapes and figures. 'To repreſent the fatality 
of fevers and agues, with many other diſtempers and 
xcdents that deſtroy the life of man, death enters 
fit of all in a body of fire ; a little after he appears like 
2 man of ſnow, then rolls about the room like a cannon- 
ball, then lies on the table like a gilded pill ; after this 
he transforms himſelf of a ſudden, into a ſword, then 
dvindles ſucceſſively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to a crook- 
ed pin, to a needle, to a hair. The Spaniard's de- 
hen by this allegory, was to ſhew the many aſſaults to 
which the life of man is expoſed, and to let his rea- 
ler ſce that there was ſcarce any thing in nature fo very 
nean and inconſiderable, but that it was able to over- 
tome him, and lay his head in the duſt. I remember 
Monſieur Paſchal, in his reflexions on providence, has 
this obſervation upon Cromwell's death. That uſurper, 
kys he, who had deſtroyed the royal family in his own 
nation, who had made al the princes of Europe tremble, 
and ſtruck a terror idto Rome itſelf, was at laſt taken out 
of the world by a fit of the gravel. An atom, a grain 
of and, ſays he, that would have been of no fignihcan- 
ꝙ in any other part of the univerſe, being lodged in 
kh a particular place, was an inſtrument of pro\ i- 
lence to bring about the moſt happy revolutions, and to 
move from the face of the" carth this troubler of _ 
kin 
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kind. In ſhort, ſwarms of diſtempers are every wy, 
hovering over as; caſualties, whether at home or throat 
whether we wake or ſleep, fit or walk, are Planted abou 
us in ambuſcade; every element, every Climate, e 2 
ſeaſon, all nature is full of death. 

There are more caſualties incident to men than wa, 
men, as battles, ſea- voyages, with ſeveral dangerous trigs, 
and profeſſions that often prove fatal to the pradtitione;. 
I have ſeen a treatiſe written by a learned phyfcian on 
the diſtempers peculiar to thoſe who work in fore g 
marble. It has been therefore obſerved by curious mer 
that upon a ſtrict examination there are more malte 
brought into the world than females. Providence, to fas. 

ly this waſte in the ſpecies, has made allowances for j 
by a ſuitable redundancy in the male ſex. Thoſe why 
have made the niceſt calculations have found, | think, 
that taking one year with another, there are about tuen- 


very 


iy wx produced to nineteen girls. This obſervation u 
we 


yell grounded, that I will at any time lay five to fou, 
that there appear more male than female iufants in eve. 
weekly bill of mortality, And what can be a more 
lemonſtrative argument for the ſuperintendancy oſ pro 
vidence ? 
There are caſualties incident to every particular i 
tion and way of life. A friend of mine was once {ay- 
ing, that he fancied there would be ſomething new and 
diverting in a country bill of mortality. Upon commu. 
nicating this hint to a gentleman who was then going 
down to his ſeat, which lies at a conſiderable diſtance 
from London, he told me he would make a colle&on, 
as well as he could, of the ſeveral deaths that had hap- 
ened in his country for the ſpace of a whole year, and 
fend them up to me in the form of ſuch a bill as I men- 
tioned. The reader will here ſec that he has been as good 
as his promiſe. To make it the more entertaining he iz 
ſet down, among the real diſtempers, ſome imaginuy 
ones, to which the country people aſcribed the deaths of 
ſome of their neighbours, I thall extract out of tem 
ſuch only as ſeem almoſt peculiar to the country, lg 
aſide fevers, apoplexies, 1 and tae lixe, wixa 


the have in common with towns and cities. 


Ot 
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10 Of 2 {x bar-gate, fox-hunters 4 
here Of a uick-ſet hedge 2 
dad } vi 

J Tx0 Uels, VIZ. : a 

een, between a frying- pan and a pitch-fork 1 
ond, between a joint ſtool aud a brown jug 1 
ö kuitched 13 

* Of an evil tongue G 
* Coſt in love a 7 
© Woke bis neck in robbing a henrooſt 1 
(s fnger turned to a gangreen by an old gentlewoman 
* of the pariſh l 
„eit of curds and cream 2 
* Took cold ſleeping at church 


baiting 
lady 3 5 cor dial water 


eyes 
Of October 


Climbing a crow's neſt 
Chalk and green apples 


che parſon's bull 


Shot by miſtake 

Of a mountebank doctor 

Of the Merry Andrew 

cen her death in a wet ditch 
d age 


Foul di emper 


Knock'd down by a quart bottle | 
Frghted out of his wits by a hcadleſs dog with ſawcer 


Broke a vein in bawling for a knight of the ſhire 
Old women drowned upon trial of witchcraft 


led into a horſe pond by a Will of the Whiſp 
Died of a fright in an exerciſe of the Trained Bands 
Over eat himſelf at a houſe- warming 


Vagrant beggars worried by the ſquire's houſe-· dog 


11 
(f a ſprain in his ſhoulder by ſaving his dog at a bull- 


1 
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Ne 137. Torspax, Auguſt 18. 


— ſand'us haberi 
Juſtitizque tenax, factis dictiſque mereris ? 
Agnoſco procerem — — Juv. Sat. 3. y, 


Convince the world, that you're devont and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, in all you do; 

Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 

A peer of the firſt quality to me. STzevy 


I ORACE, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed t 

reateſt writers in almoſt every age, have expoſed, 
with all the ſtrength of wit and good ſenſe, the yaniy 
of a man's valuing himſelf upon his anceſtors, and en. 
deavoured to ſhew that true nobility conſiſts in virtue, 
not in birth. With ſubmiſſion however to ſo many 
reat authorities, I think they have puſhed this matter a 
ittle too far. We ought in gratitude to honour the 
poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed either the intereſt « 
reputation of their country. And by whoſe labour ve 
ourſelves are more happy, wiſe, or virtuous than we 
ſhould have been without them. Beſides, naturally ſpeak: 
ing, a man bids fairer for greatneſs of ſoul, who is the MM kene 


deſcendent of worthy anceſtors, and has good blood ed 


his veins, than one who is come of an ignoble and ob- on 
ſcure parentage. For theſe reaſons I think a man of Who: 
merit, who is derived from an illuſtrious line is very jut- WW had 
ly to be regarded more than a man of equal merit, who WWtere 
has no claim to hereditary honours. Nay, I think thor be; 
who are indifferent in themſelves and have nothing ele * 
to diſtinguiſh them but the virtues of their fore- father; WM that 
are to be looked upon with a degree of veneration dun 
upon that account, and to be more reſpected than de de 
common run of men who are of low and vulgare. 
traction. ; 
After having thus aſcribed due honours to bit 
and parentage, I muſt however take notice of the 


he arrogate to themſelves more honours than are di 
(1 
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chem on this account. The firſt are ſuch who are 
ot enough ſenſible that vice and ignorance taint the 
Mood, and that an unworthy behaviour degrades and 
rnmobles a man in the eye of the world as much as 
th and family aggrandize and exalt him. 

The ſecond are thoſe who believe a new man of an 
devated merit is not more to be honoured than an inſig- 
cant and worthleſs man who is deſcended from a long 
Ine of patriots and heroes: or, in other words, be- 
hold with contempt a perſon who is ſuch a man as the 
int tounder of their family was, upon whoſe reputation 
they value themſelves. 

But I ſhall chiefly apply myſelf to thoſe whoſe qua- 
Ity fits uppermoſt in all their diſcourſes and behaviour. 
An empty man of a great family is a creature that is 
karce converſible. You read his anceltry in his ſmile, 
ia bis air, in his eye-brow. He has indeed nothing but 
his nobility to give employment to his thoughts. Ka 
nd precedency are the important points which he is 
always diſcuſſing within himſelf. A gentleman of this 


130 


2 


turn began a ſpeech in one of king Charles's parlia- 
the ments : Sir, I had the honour to be born at a time“ 
t on which a rough honeſt gentleman took him up ſhort, 
ne | would fain know what that gentleman means, is 
wel” there any one in the houſe that has not had the ho- 
car WW” nour to be born as well as himſelf?” The good 
the BN ſenſe which reigns in our nation has pretty well deſtroy- 
| 1n Wed this ſtarched behaviour among men who have ſeen the 
ob. world, and know that every gentleman will be treated 
en a foot of equality. But there are many who have 
uit. ld their education among women, dependents or flat- 
- terers, that loſe all the reipect which would otherwiſe 

c 


be paid them, by being too afliduous in procuring it. 
My lord Froth has been ſo educated in punctilio, 
that he governs himſelf by a ceremonial in all the or- 
Gnary occurrences of life. He meaſures out his bow to 
the degree of the perſon he converſes with. I have 
ſen lum in every inclination of the body, from a fa- 
niliar nod to the low ſtoop in the ſalutation-ſign. I 
remember five, of us, who were acquainted with one 
aother, met together one morning at his lodgings, 
bien a wag of the company was ſaying, it would +4 
wort 


3 
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worth while to obſerve how he would diſtinguiſh a 
his firſt entrance. Accordingly he no ſooner came i 
the room, but caſting his eye about, My lord ſuch 
one, ſays he, your moſt humble ſervant. Sir Rig, 
*« your humble ſervant. Your ſervant Mr. Ironſide * 
Pucker how do you do? Ha! Frank, are you there? 

There is nothing more eaſy than to diſcover a x 
whoſe heart is full of his family. Weak mind & 
have imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the nurſery, YOung 
brothers that have been brought up to nothing, Supe 
annuated retainers to a great houſe, have generally the 
thoughts taken up with little elſe. 


I had ſome years ago, an aunt of my own, by nan 
Mrs. Martha lronfide, who would never marry benen kae 


herſelf, and is ſuppoſed to have died a maid in the ſour 
ſcorth year of her age. She was the chronicle of 6 


family, and paſt away the greateſt part of the laſt ſon \whi 
years of her life in recounting the antiquity, marriage * 
whe! 


exploits and alliances of the IRonsIDes. Mrs. Mar 
converſed generally with a knot of old virgins, wh 
were likewiſe of good families, and had been very cn 
all the beginning of the laſt century. They were eie 
ry one of them as proud as Lucifer, but ſaid their pray 
ers twice a day, and in all other reſpects were the bt 
women in the world. If they ſaw a fine petticoat 
church, they immediately took to pieces the pedigre 
of her that wore it, and would lift up their eyes to hea 
ven at the confidence of the ſaucy minx, when the 
found ſhe was an honeſt tradeſman's daughter. It 
impoſſible to deſcribe the pious indignation that v 
riſe in them at the ſight of a man who lived plentiful 
on an eſtate of his own getting. They were tranſport 
with zeal beyond meaſure, it they heard of a young 
woman's matching into a great family upon accou 
only of her beauty, her merit, or her money. In ſhort 
there was not a female within ten miles of them thx 
was in poſſeflion of a gold watch, a pearl necklace 
or piece of Mechlin lace, but they examined her title 
it. My aunt Martha ufed to chide me very frequently 
for not ſuffciently valuing myſelf. - She would not es 
a bit all dinner-time, if at an invitation ſhe found fe 
had been ſeated below herſelf; and would frown vp 
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for an hour together, if ſhe ſaw me give place to 
„man under a baronet. As I was once talking to 
* of a wealthy citizen whom ſhe had refuſed in her 
th, ſhe declared to me with great warmth, that ſhe 
ferred a man Of quality in his ſhirt to the richeſt 
an upon the change in a coach and fix. She pre- 
ended that our family was nearly related by the mo- 
ders ide to half a dozen peers ; but as none of them 
gew any thing of the matter, we always kept it as a 
tamong ourſelves. A little before her death ſhe 
4; reciting to me the hiſtory of my forefathers ; but 
welling 15 longer than ordinary upon the actions 
Sir Gilbert Ironſide, who had a horſe ſhet under him 
; Edgebill fight, I gave an unfortunate piſh, and aſxed, 
What was all this to me?“ upon which ſhe retired to 
ber cloſet, and fell a ſcribbling for three hours together, 
which time, as I afterwards found, ſhe ſtruck me our 
{ her will, and left all ſhe had to my ſiſter Margaret, 


bout her great grandfather from morning to night. 
de now lies buried among the family cf the Ironſides, 
ith a ſtone over her, acquainting the reader, that ſhe 
hed at the age of eighty years, a ſpinſter, and that 
be was deſcended of the ancient family of the Ironſides. 

After which follows the genealogy drawn up by 
own hand, 1 


1 


: DIP 
138. WD NES DAY, Auguſt 19. 


Incenditque animum ſamæ venientis amore. 
ViRG. En. 6. v. 389. 


And fires his mind with love of ſuture fame. 


HERE is nothing which I ſtudy ſo much in the 
courſe of theſe my daily diſſertations as variety. 
this means every one of my readers is ſure ſome 
lime or other to find « ſubje& that pleaſes him, and al- 
dal every paper has ſome__ particular ſet of men for its 

| advocates. 


vheedling baggage, that uſed to be aſking queitions - 
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advocates. Inſtead of ſeeing the number of 


every day increaſing, they would quickly lie my pape 


as a dry 


upon my hands, did not I take care to keep up th 
appetite of my gueſts, and quicken it from time + 
time by ſomething new and unexpected. In ſhort 10 
deavour to treat my reader in the ſame manner at, 
does the angel in that beautiful deſcription of Milton, | 


So ſaying, with diſpatchful looks in haſte 

She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt. 

What order, ſo contrived as not to mix 
Taſles, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 

Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt chanye, 

Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 

In India Eaſt or Weſt, or middle ſhore 

In Pontus or the Punic coaſt, or where 

Alcinous reign'd, fruit of all*kinds, in coat 

Rough or ſmooth-rined, or bearded huſk, or ſhell, 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 

Heaps with unſparing hand Fifth book, 


If by this method, I can furniſh out a © Splendia 
« farago,” according to the complement lately paid me 
in a fine poem publiſhed among the exerciſes ot the la 
Oxford act, I have gained the end, which I propok 
to myſelf. 
In my yeſterday's paper, I ſhowed how the actions 
of our anceſtors and forefathers ſhould excite us to every 
thing that is great and virtuous. I ſhall here obſer, 
that a regard to our poſterity, and thoſe who are to de. 
ſcend from us, ought to have the ſame kind of influence 
on a generous mind. A noble ſoul would rather die than 
commit an action that ſhould make his children bluſ 
when he is in his grave, and be looked upon as 2 fe. 
proach to thoſe who ſhall live a hundred years after hin. 
On the contrary, nothing can be a more pleating thougit 
to a man of eminence, than to conſider that his polte- 
rity, who lie many removes from him, ſhall make ther 
boults of his virtues, and be honoured for his ſake. 

Virgil repreſents this conſideration as an incc- 


tive of glory to /Eneas, when after having ſhown him 
2 | ue 
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e race of heroes who were to deſcend from him, An- 


abs 
. adds with a noble warmth, | 

4 gt dubitamus adhuc virtutem extendere factis? | 
En. 6. v. 806. 1 

And doubt we yet thro' dangers to purſue 11 

on, The paths of honour ? Davor. i 


Snce I have mentioned this paſſage in Virgil, where 
Fas was entertained with the view of his great de- +1 
dents, I can forbear obſerving a particular beauty, 

wick do not knew that any one has taken notice of. | 
he liſt which he has there drawn up was in general to it 
© honour to the Roman name, but more particularly », 
p compliment Auguſtus. For this reaſon Anchiſes, T7 
ho ſhows ZEneas moſt of the reſt of his deſcendents 1 
the ſame order, that they were to mate their ap- | 
zzrance in the world, breaks his method for the ſake | 
f Auguſtus, whom he ſingles out immediately after 
ming mentioned Romulus, as the moſt illuſtrious per- 
n who was to riſe in that empire which the other had | 
unded. He was impatient to deſcribe his poſterity raifed | 


didlo the utmolt pitch of glory, and therefore paſſes over 

ne he reſt to come at this great man, whom by this | 

Wars he implicitly repreſents as making the moſt con- | 

poleWpicuous figure among them. By this artifice the poet [1 
Id not only give his emperor the greatelt praiſe he could | 


ons Wo upon him; but hinder'd his reader from drawing 4 
ery parallel, which would have been diſadvantageous to f 
ve, un, had he been celebrated in his proper place, that 
e. after Pompey and Cæſar, who each of them eclipſed 


other in military glory. 

Though there have been finer things ſpoken of Au- 

Aus than of any other man, all the wits of his age 

ning tried to outrival one another on that ſubject, he 

ger received a compliment, which in my opinion, 4 

«a be compared, for ſublimity of thought, to that | 

ach the poet here makes him. The Englith reader 1 

fee a faint ſhadow of it in Mr. Dryden's tranſlation, — 

the original is inimitable, 1 
k 


tlc vir, hic eſt, cc. En. 6. v. 791. | 
Vol. II. N But 
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But next behold the youch of form divine, 


Cæſar himſelf, exalted in his line; 0 
Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long foretol4, L 
Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old; T 

| Born to reſtore a better age of gold. g 
Afric, and India, ſhall his pow'r obey, 

| He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 
Zeyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way, A 
Where Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns around, bun 
And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are crown (wh 
At his foreſeen approach, already quake ume 
The Caſpian kingdoms and Mzotian lake, that 
Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar ; fall 
And threatning oracles denounce the war, the 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſev*nfold gates; mak 
And 'ezks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephe;,': #:: Ml jca 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 1 
Not though the brazen-footed hind he few ; whit 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, ot 
And dipp'd his arrows in Lernæan gore. tem 
Nor Bacchus turning from his Indian war, he 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car. 1 
From Niſus top deſcending on the plains; oy 
Wich curling vines ground his purple reins, «| 
And doubt we yet through dangers to purſue 
'The paths of honour ? ( 
I could ſhew out of other poets the ſame kind of 

ſion as this in Virgil, wherein the chief perſons of N 


poem have been entertained with the fight of thoſe wi 
were to deſcend from them: but inſtead of that, I.. 
conclude with a Rabbinical ſiory which has in it d 
oriental way of thinking, and is therefore very amuin | 
|| Adam, ſay the Rabbins, a little after bis creation, | 
preſented with a view of all thoſe fouls who were t: 
united to human bodies, and take their turn after 
upon the earth. Among others, the viſion ſet bein 
| | him the ſoul of David. Our great anceſtor was ta 
| ported at the ſight of ſo beautiful an apparition; but 
his unſpeakable grief was informed, that it was nc: 

be coaverſant among men the ſpace of one year. 6 
g 
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Ottendent terris hunc tantùm fata, neque u'tra 

Lite hnent a. 6. V. 359. 

This youth (the bliſsful viſicn of a day) 

Shall juſt be ſhown on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 
DrrYoen. 


Adam, to procure a longer life for ſo ſ ne a piece of 

human nature, begged that threeſcore and ten years 

wn'd which he heard would be tne age of man in David's 

ime) might be taken out of his own life, aid a4ded w 

that of David. Accordingly, ſay the Rabbins, Adam 

ills ſhort of a thouſand years, which was to have been 

tie complete term of his life, by juſt ſo many years as 

make up the life of David. Adam having lived 933 
years, and David 70. 

This ſtory was invented to ſhow the high opinion 
which the Rabbins entertained of this man after God's 
own heart, whom the prophet, who was his own con- 
temporary, could not mention without rapture, where 
he records the laſt poetical compoiitton of David, of 
* David the fon of ſeſſe, of the man who was rated up 
* on high, of the anointed of the God of Jacob, of the 
„ feet Plalmiit of Liracl. 2 
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—priſca fides lacto, ſed ſama perennie. 
VI. En. 9. v. 79. 
The fact, thro' length of time obſcure, 
Is hard to faith: yet man the jawe endure, 
DRYDENs 
Moſt venerable N:zzron, 


Find that every body is very much delighted with 

the voice of your lion. 14: roamngs againlt the 
cker have been mof. melodious and eamtatel, 
It is to be hoped, that the ladies will take warning by 
them, and not provoe him to greater outage; . ler 
* 1 obſerve, thit your lion, as you  vouric's have rod 
a K 2 8. 
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us, is made up of mouth and paws. For my own = 7 
I have long conſidered with myſelf how I micht þ$ 
preſs my gratitude to this noble animal that has & end 
much the good of our country at his heart. Af... m 
many thoughts on this ſubject, I have at leneth ., _ 
ſolved to do honour to him, by compiling an kite! "oat 
of his ſpecies, and extracting out of all author; ab 1 
ever may redound to his reputation. In the proſecy a 
tion of this deſign, I ſhall have no manner of repar | 2 
to what ZEfop has ſaid upon the ſubject, whom | Po. i 
upon to have been a republican by the unworthy tg o 
ment which he often gives to the king of beaſis, an 2 
whom, if I had time, I cculd convict of falſhood a -* 
forgery in almoſt every matter of fact which he hes & 
related of this generous animal. Your rowance 1 
writers are likewiſe a ſet of men whoſe authority ] 1.0 MR © 
build upon very little in this cafe. They all of thy 2 
are born with a particular antipathy to lions, «1 |, > 
give them no more quarter than they do giants, where. Wi, * 
ever they chance to meet them. There is not one H.“ 
the ſeven champions, but when he has nothing eiſe 1 7 
do, encounters with a lion, and you may be ture - 
ways gets the better of him. In ſhort, a knight. 
rant lives in a perpetual ſtate of enmity with this ne. — 
ble creature, and hates him more than all things upo: 1* 
the earth, except a dragon. Had the ſtories record. 8 
ed of them by theſe writers been true, the whole ſpe- . 1; 
cies would have been deſtroyed before now. Atter . 
having thus renounced all fabulous authorities, I (hal - 
begin my memoirs of the lion with a ſtory related «! Ln 
him by Aulus Gellius, and extracted by him ont c 
Dion Caſſius, an hiſtorian of undoubted veracity. / WF. » 


is the famous ſtory of Androcles the Roman ſlave, wiic! WW: 
I premiſe for the ſake of my learned reader, who need. :; 


go no further in it, if he has read it already. * 
* Androcles was the ſlave of a noble Roman viv Wil: ;, 
was proconſul of Afric. He had been guilty of 2 WF: , 
fault, for which his maſter would have put him WW: ., 
death, had not he found an opportunity to eicipe 0 Wl. 
of his hands, and fled into the deſarts of Numidia. , Y 
he was wandring among the barren ſands, and «mo! Bl: y 


" UK 
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„ad with heat and hunger, he ſaw a cave in the fide 
Go . * . . as 
rock. He went into it, and finding at the farther 


8 01 


e end of it a place to fit don upon, reſted there for 
ne time. At length to his great ſurpriſe a huge over- 
e „en lion entered at the mouth of the cave, and 
| Tee eine a man at the upper end of it, immediately made 
rds him. Androcles gave himſelf for gone; but the 
da don inſtead of treating him as he expected, laid his 
cy * paw upon his lap, and with a complaining kind of 
I» ice tell a licking his hand. Androcles, after having 
oe ;-covcred himſelf a little from the fright he was in, 
col ſerved the lion's paw to be exceedingly ſwelled by a 
and „Age thorn that ituck in it. He immediately pulled 
naß cat, and by ſqueezing the paw very gently, made a 
he reat deal of corrupt matter run out of it, which pro- 
— bably freed the lion from the great anguith he had 
4 lt tome time before. Ihe lion left him upon receiv- 
dis good office from him, and ſoon after returned 
© WF with a fawn which he had juſt killed. This he laid 
as * down at the feet of his benefactor, and went off again 
© in purſuit of his prey. Androcles, after having ſodden 
© "WW thc fleſh of it by the ſun, ſubſiſted upon it till the lion 
- lad ſupplied him with another. He lived many days 
» in this frightful ſolitude, the lion catering for him with 


great aſſiduity. Being tired at length with this ſavage 
„ vciety, he was reſolved to deliver himſelf up into his 


0 ' maſter's hands, and ſuffer the worſt effects of his 
* * Uiipleaſure, rather than be thus driven out from 
\.» a mankind. His maſter, az was cuſtomary for the 
„ proconſul of Afric, was at that time getting toge- 
Q 0! : . 8 

eber a preſent of all the largeſt lions that could be 


„bond in the country, in order to ſend them to 
M Rome, that they might furniſh out a ſhow to the 
"WH man le. his poor ſlave's ſurrendrin 
* peop Pon P D 8 
umſelk into his hands, he ordered him to be carried 
' way to Rome as ſoon as the lions were in readineſs 
o be ſent, and that for his crime he ſhould be expoſed 
* to aght with one of the lions in the amphitheatre, 
* uſual, for the diverſion of the people. This was 
l performed accordingl, Androcles, after ſuch a 
range run of fortune, was now in the area of the 
' catre amidſt thouſandFof ſpectators, expecting every 
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moment when his antagowit would come out be I 
* him. At length a huge monſtrous lion leaped « a 
from the place where he had been kept hungry fat 1 
the ſhow, He advanced with great rage tow: __— FT: 
the man, but on a ſudden, after having reparded | him ak 


a little wiſtfully, fell to the gron19, ang crept tone: 
his feet with all the ſigns of blandiſhment and c. 


en» 
« Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, difcovcred that it + 175 
© lis old Numidian friend, and immediately renewed on 
* acquaintance with him. Their mutual congratu " 
* were very ſurprizing to the beholders, who, vpor he: fron 
ing an account of the whole matter from And rocies, nur 
ordered him to be pardoned and the lion to be given vor 
up into his poſſeſſion. Androcles returned at Rome 107 
* the cvilities which he had received from him in e that 
deſarts of Afric. Dion Caſſius ſays, that he him obi 


ſaw the man leading the lion about the ſtreets of Rome, 
the people every where gathering about them, and re. 
© heating to one another, Hic eſt leo hoſpes homin 

* hic eſt homo medicus leonis. This is the lion wh thi 


„Was the man's hoſt, this is the man who was th tac 
© lon's phyician,” + lic 
fen 


Oboe ds H 
eee 


an 

No 140. Fribay, Auguſt 21. re 
quibus incendi jam frigidus vo Vc 
Laomedontiaves, vel Neſtoris hernia poſſit. '# 
Juv. Sat. 6. v. 1:44 p 

A ſight, might thaw old Priam's frozen age, p 
And warm ev'n Nettor into amorous rage. Fl 

: | p 

HAVE lately received a letter {rom an aſtohge N 

is Moorkeids, which I have read wich great fats c 
tation. He obferves to me, that my lion at But , 
ton's coſfee-houſe was very luckily erected in the ver, 
month when the ſun was in Leo. He further adds, that | 
upon converſing with the above-mentione i *. bu: | 


whoſe other name he obſerves is Daniel, a good ot. | 
ds + 
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(1 with regard to the lion his cohabitam) he had dit- 
dated the very hour in which the {aid lion was fet up 
nd that by the help of otter lights, which he had le- 
«ied from the ſaid Mr. Button, he bad been enabled to 
alculate the nativity of the lion. This myſterious philu- 
ppher acquaints me, that the ſign of Leo in the hen. 
en immediately precedes that of Virgo, by which. 
vs he, is ſignified the natural love and g iendſhip the 
on bears to virginity ; and not only to virginity, but 
n ſuch matrons bkewie as are pwe and uvtporiet : 
fam whence he forctels the good influence vebielt the 

narings of my lion are likely to haue over the feinale 

zorld, for the puritying of their behaviour, aud better- 

ng of their manners. He then proceeds to inform me, 

that in the moſt exact aſtrological ſchemes, the lion is 

obſerved to affect, in a more particular manner, the leg; 

and the neck, as well as to allay the power of the ſcor- 

waa in thoſe parts which are allotted to that fiery con- 

kllation. From hence he very naturally propnolticatct, 

unt my lion will meet with great ſucceſs in the at- 

ucks he has made on the untuckered fes and ſhort pet- 

ticoat, and that, in a few monchs, there will not be a 

female boſom or ancle uncovered in Great-Britain. 

He concludes, that by the rules of his art he foreſaw 

fre years ago, that both the pope and myſelf ſhould 

about this time unite our endeavours in this particular, 

ad that ſundry mutations and revolutions would hap- 

pen in the female dreſs. 

[ have another letter by me from a perſon of a more 
watile and airy genius, who finding this great propen- 
lon in the fair ſex to go uncovered, and thinking it im- 
polible to reclaim them intirely from it, is for com- 
pounding the matter with them, and finding out a mid- 
de expedient between nakedneſs and cloathing. He 
propoſes, therefore, that they ſhould imitate their great 
grandmothers the Briths or Pitts, and paint the parts 
& their bodies which are uncovered with ſuch figures 
& ſhall be moſt to their ſancy. Ihe boſom of the co- 
quette, ſays he, may bear the fizure of a Cupid, with a 
bow in his hand, and his arrow upon the ſtring. The 
prude might have a Pallas, with a ſhield and Gorgon's 
bead. In ſhort, by this method, he thinks every wo- 

R 4 man 
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man might make very agreeable diſcoveries of herſelf 
and at the ſame time ſhew us what the would be at. Bur 
by my correſpondent's good leave, I can by no means 
conſent to ſpoil the ſkin of my pretty country-womer, 
They could find no colours half fo charmine as that 
which are natural to them; and tho, like the old Pig. 
they painted the ſun itſelf upon their bodies, the, 
would {till change for the worſe, and conceal ſomethin, 
more heautiful than what they exhibited, , 

I ſhall therefore perſiſt in my firit deſign, and endes. 
vour to bring* about the reformation in neck and legs, 
which I have fo long aimed at. Let them but rat 
their ſtays and let down their petticoats, and I haue 
done. However, as I will give them ſpace to conſider 
of it, I deſign this for the laſt time that my lion ſhall 
roar upon the ſubject during this ſeaſon, which ] give 
public notice of for the ſake of my correſpondents, 
that they may not be at an unneceſſary trouble or ex. 
pence in furniſhing me with any informations relating to 
the tucker before the beginning of next winter, when! 


may again reſume that point, if I find occaſion for} 


it. I ſhall not, however, let it drop without acquaint- 
ing my reader, that I have written a letter to the pope 
upon it, in order to encourage him in his preſent good 
intentions, and that we may a& by concert in this 
matter. Here follows the copy of my letter. 


To Pope Clement the Eighth, NesTor Iroxs De, 
greeting. 


Dear Brother, 


HAVE heard, with great ſatisfaction, that you 
: have forbidden your prielts to confeſ; any woman, 
who appears before them without a tucker, in which 
vou pleaſe me well. I do agree with you, that it 1 
* impoſſible for the good man to diſcharge his office, 
* as he ought, who gives an ear to thoſe alluring 
« penitents that diſcover their hearts and necks to him 
at the ſame time. I am labouring as much 25 in me 
lies to ſtir up the ſame ſpirit of modeſty among the 
* women of this iſland, and ſhould be glad we might 
£ 


aſſiſt one another in ſo good a work. In order to it, | 
6 (cue 
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i deſire that you would fend me over the length of a 
Roman lady's neck, as it ſtood before your late pro- 
 kibition. We have ſome here who have necks of one, 
to and three foot in length, ſome that have necks 
„ which reach down to their middles, and, indeed, ſome 
cho may be ſaid to be all neck and no body. I hope, 
(xt the fame time you obſcrve the ſtays of your female 
: ſabje&ts, that you have alſo an eye to their petticoats, - 
« which riſe in this iſland daily. When the petticoat 
i reaches but to the knee, and the ſtays fall to the fifth 
nb (which J hear is to be the ſtandard of each, as it 
«has been lately ſettled in a junto of the ſex) I will 
© take care to ſend you one ot either ſort, which I ad- 
i yertiſe you of before-hand, that you may not compute 
« the ſtature of our Engliſh women from the length of 
their garments. In the mean time [ have deſired the 
© maſter of a veſſel, who tells me that he ſhall touch at 
© Civita Vecchia, to preſent you with a certain female 
machine which, I believe, will puzzle your infallibility 
to diſcover the uſe of it. Not to keep you in ſuſpence, 
{it is what we call in this country a hooped-petticoat. 
I ſhall only beg of you to let me know, whether you 
find any garment of this nature among all the relicks 
* of your female ſaints, and in particular, whether it was 
erer worn by any of your twenty thouſand virgin 
" martyrs. 
Yours, uſque ad aras, 


NesTor IRON SIDE. 


muſt not diſmiſs this letter without declaring myſelf 
good proteſtant, as I hint in the ſubſcribing part of it. 
This I think neceſſary to take notice of, leſt I ſhould be 
xcuſed by an author of unexampled ſtupidity, for cg. 
reponding with the head of the Romiſh church. 4 
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Frange, miſer, calamos, vigilataque prcœlia dele, 
Qui facis in parva ſublimia carmina cella, 
Ut dignus venias hederis, & imagine macri, 

Jov. Sat, 7. v. 2% 
Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Or moths thro” written pages eat their way 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot z 
And make ot all an univerſal blot - 
The reft is empty praiſe, an ivy crown, 
Or the lean ſtatue of a mean renown, 

CH. Daypry, 


W IT, faith the biſhop of Rocheſter in his elegant 
ſermon againſt the ſcorner, “ as it implies a cer. 
*« tain uncommon reach and vivacity of thought, is an 
«« excellent talent, very fit to be employed in the ſearch 
of truth, and very capable of aſſiſting us to diſcern and 
« embrace it.“ I ſhall take leave to carry this obſervation 
farther into common life, and remark, that it is a facul- 
ty, when properly directed, very fit to recommend young 
perſons to the favour of ſuch patrons, as are generouſly 
Radious to promote the intereſt of politeneſs, and the 
honour of their country. I am therefore much grieved 
to hear the frequent complaints of ſome riſing authors 
whom J have taken under my guardianſhip. Since my 
circumſtances will not allow me to give them due en- 
couragement, 1 muſt take upon me the perſon of a 
philoſopher, and make them a preſent of my advice 
1 would not have any poet whatſoever, who is rot born 
to five hundred a year, deliver himſelf up to wit, but a 
it is ſubſervient to the improvement of his fortune. This 
talent is uſeful in all profcilions, and ſhould be confidered 
not as a wife, but as an attendant. Let chem taxe an 
old man's word; the defire of fame grows languid in 


a {ew years, and thoughts of eaſe and convemence * 
b 
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N' 141+ 
whe fairy images of glory and honour. Even thoſe who 
have ſucceeded both in ſame and fortune, look back on | 14 
he petty trifles of their youth with ſome regret, when 
heir minds are turned to more exalted and uſeful ſpe- 
eolations. This is admirably expreſt in the following 
lines, by an author, whom I have formerly done juſtice 
to on the account of his paſtoral poems. 


A paſſage which happened to me ſome years ago confir- 
med ſeveral maxims of ſrugality in my mind. A wool- 
1-draper of my acquaintance, remarkable for his 
arning and good-nature, pulled out his pocket-book, 
wherein he ſhewed me at the one end ſeveral well- cho- 
ſen mottos, and ſeveral patterns of cloth at the other. 
l, like a well-bred man, praiſed both forts of goods: 
whercupon he tore out the mottos, an generouſly gave 
them to me ; but, with great prudence, pat up the pat- 
terns in his pocket again. 

am ſenſible that any accounts of my own ſecret 
hiſtory can have but little weight with young men of 
ſinguine expectations. 1 ſhall therefore take this op- 
portunity to preſent my wards with the hiſtory of 
at ancient Greek poet, which was ſent me from the li- 
brary of Fez, and is to be found there in the end of a 
rery ancient manuſcript of Hamer's works, Which was 
brought by the Barbarians from Conſtantinople. Tae 
dame of the poet is torn out, nor have the critics yet 
determined it. I have faithfully tranſlated part of it, 
ad defire that it may be diligently peruſed b 
ho deftgn to live by their wits. 

* I was born at the foot of a certain mountain in Greese 
* calle4 Parnaſſus, where the country is remark bly 
keious. My mother, while ſhe was with-child of me, 
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In ſearch of wiſdom far from wit I fly. 
Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye, 
In whoſe bewitching arms our early time | 
We waſte, and vigour of our youthful prime : | 
But when reflexion comes with riper years, 
And manhood with a thoughtful brow appears; 
We caſt the miſtreſs off to take a wife, 


And, wed to wiſdom, lead a happy lite. 


— _ 


SO 


y all men 


nA 
— 
de 
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| * longed for laurel leaves; and as I lay in my cradle 
a ſwarm of bees ſettled about my mouth, without dons i cel 
me any injury. Theſe were looked upon as preſages a ** 
my being a great man; and the early promiſes | To WW 
* of a quick wit and lively fancy, confirmed the hg BY in! 
opinion my friends had conceived of me. It vod. 
be an idle tale to relate the trifling adventures of n, WM to 
© youth, till I arrived at my twentieth year, It v,;, iſ «a 
then that the love I bore to a beautiful young viroin, * 
* with whom I had innocently and familiarly conver, Wi 10 
from my childhood, became the public talk of o cn 
village. I was fo taken up with my paſſion, that | MF fic 
* intirely neglected all other affairs: and though the 6 
N daughter of Machaon the phyſician, and a rich heirecß, ane 
* the daughter of a famous Grecian orator, were of«r. Wi 6: 
ed me in marriage, I peremptorily refuſed both de 
matches, and raſhly vowed to live and die with the n. 


lovely Polyhymnia. In vain did my parents remonſtrate 
to me, that the tradition of her being deſcended from WA ttt 


the Gods was too poor a portion for one of my narrow WW of 
© fortunes; that except her fine green-houſe and gar. 1 
den, ſhe had not one foot of land; and tho' ſhe ſhould WW 
* gain the IJaw-ſuit about the ſummit of Parnaſſus, . 
* (which yet had many pretenders to it) that the air was WW" 
* fo bleak there, and the ground fo barren, that it would oh 
certainly ſtarve the poſſeſſor. 1 fear my obſtinacy in gu 
* this particular broke my mother's heart, who died a 10 
* thort time after, and was ſoon followed by my father. net 

I now jound myſelf at liberty, and, notwithſtanding ar 
* the oppoſition of a great many rivals, I won and ei- Ur 
Jjoyed Polyhymnia. Our amour was known to the Ar 
* whole country, and all, who ſaw, extolled the beauty 5 
of my miſtreſs, and pronounced me happy, in the pc. ths 


* ſeſſion of ſo many charms. We lived in great ſpler- 2 
dor and gaicty, 1 being perſuaded that high living was 
* neceflary to keep up my reputation and the beauty of Ve 
my miſtreſs; from whom I had daily expectations k 
* given me of a poſt in the government, or ſome laviſh 
* preſent from the great men of our commonwealth. | 
* was ſo proud of my partner, that I was perpetually 
bringing company w ſee her, and was a little tirelom 
% my acquauntance, by talking continually - ” — 
eve 
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i yeral beauties. She herſelf had a moſt exalted con- 
geit of her charms, and often invited the ladies to aſk 
i their opinions of her dreſs; which if they diſapproved 
in any particular, ſhe called them a pack of envious 
pid things, and ridiculed them in all companies. 
gde had a delicate ſet of teeth, which appeared moſt 
i to advantage when ſhe was angry ; and therefore ſhe 
i as very often in a paſſion, By this imprudent be- 


i ro living ſoul to befriend us; and every body cried 
i cut, it was a judgment upon me for being a ſlave to 
uch a proud minx, ſuch a conceited huſſy. 

| loved her paſſionately, and exclaimed againſt a blind 
{and injudicious world. Beſides, I had ſeveral chil- 
dren by her, and was likely till to have more; for I 
always thought the youngeſt the moſt beautiful. I 
de WH nut not forget that a certain great lord offered me a 
i conſiderable ſum in my neceſlity, to have the repu- 
tation of fathering one of them; but I rejected his 
' ofer with diſdain. In order to ſupport her family and 
 ranities, ſhe carried me to Athens; where ſhe put me 
upon a hundred pranks to get money. Sometimes ſhe 
(reſt me in an antic robe and placed a diadem on 
' my head, and made me gather a mob about me by 


wid king in a bluſtering tone, and unintelligible lan- 
in zunge. Sometimes ſhe made me foam at the mouth, 
$E) all my eyes, invoke the gods, and act a fort of mad- 
. refs which the Atheniaas call the Pindariſm. At 
ling other tune ſhe put a ſheephook into my hand, and 
eu- dove me round my garrct, calling it the plains of 
the Arcadia, When theſe projects tailed, ſhe gave out, 
wty vith good ſucceſs, that 1 was an old aſtrologer; after 
pot: that a dumb man; and laſt of all ſhe made me paſs 
len- for a lion, 

Was * It may ſeem ſtrange, that, after ſo tedious a ſla- 
of ery, I ſhould ever get my treedom. But fo it hap- 
ons pened, that during the three laſt transformations, I 
vin mew acquainted with the lady Sophia, whoſe ſuperior 


arms cooled my pation for Polyhymnia ; inſomuch 
lat ſame envious dull fellows gave it out, my millreſs 
al jilted and left me. But the flanders of my enc- 
nes were ſilenced by my public eſpouſal of Sophia 

g who, 


 aviour, when we had run out of our money, we had 


— 
— — 
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* who, with a greatneſs of ſoul, void of all jenlouf 


* hath taken Polyhymnia for her woman, and is q,,;; fo 
by her every day.“ = 
i tal 

We a N des g 
C 
a u 
Ne 142. Monvay, Auguſt 24. n 
5 | 
------pacis mala: ſævior armis | 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur-- ---- 'm 
Juv. Sat. 6. v. 291 l 
—— — h* inveterate ills of peace, i he 
And waſteful riot; whole deſtructive charms i (0 
Revenge the vanquiſh'd----- — Daydig i ft 
EIN G obliged, at preſent, to attend a particul = 
B affair of my own, I do empower my printer to lo * 
into the arcana of the lion, and ſelect out of them ach ; ' 
may be of public utility; and Mr. Button is hereby . ; 
thoriſed and commanded to give my ſaid printer free H. . 

greſs and egreſs to the lion, without any hindrance, le: | 
or moleſtation whatſoever, until ſuch time as he ſhall r 5 
ceive orders to tlie contrary, And for ſo doing this H x, 
be his warrant. * 
NesToOR Ioxs ts 1 
« By virtue of the foregoing order, the lion has be. . 
* carefully examined, and the two following papers v0, c- 
« ing found upon him, are thought very proper tor pu 
46 lic uſe.” 00 
« Given in at the lion's mouth at 6 o'clock in the (i. © 
* morning.” 15 
Mr. Iaoxsipt, 'h 
* F CAME very early this morning to rouſe your 110188 
« I thinking it the propereſt time to oſter him traſhy wie; a 
his ſtomach was empty and ſharp ſet; and being & 
formed too that he is ſo very modeſt, as to be . 6, 
* ſwallowing any thing before much company, and 4 
without ſome other politic views, the principd 0 * 

Cs 


which was, that his digeſtion being thea the mol c 


* 
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ind vigorous, it might probably refine this raw piece. 
i from ſeveral of its crudities, and ſo make it proper 
i od for his maſter ; for as great princes keep their 
i aſter, ſo I perceive you keep your digeſter, having 
; zn appetite peculiarly turned for delicacies. If a fel- 
hu feeling and ſimilitude of employment, are any mo- 
i tives to engage your attention, I may for once promiſe 
«myſelf a favourable hearing. By the account you have 
i viven us of the Sparkler, and your other female wards, 
Jam pretty confident you cannot be a ſtranger to the 
« many great difticulties there are in weaning a young 
„s inclination from a frolick which ſhe is fully 
bent upon. 1 am guardian to a young heireſs, who!e 
i conduct I am more than ordinary folicitous to kee 
i ſteady in the flippery age we live in. I muſt confeſs 
miss hath hitherto been very tractable and toward, 
; confidering ſhe is an heireſs, and now upon the brink 
of fifteen: but here of late Tom Whirligig has fo turned 
her head with the gallantries of a late maſkerade, 
(which no doubt 'Tom, according to his uſual vivacity, 
et forth, in all its gayeſt colours ;) that the young 
creature has been perfectly giddy ever ſince, and ſo 
i ſet agog with the thoughts of it, that I am teazed to 
death by her importuning me to let her go to the next. 
(In the mean time, I have ſurpriſed her more than 
' once or twice very buſy in pulling all her clothes to 
pieces, in order to make up a ſtrange dreſs, and with 
much ado have reprieved them from her mercileſs 
ſeiſſars. Now you muſt underſtand, old IRON, I 
am very loth to truſt her all alone into ſuch an occan 
' of temptations. I have made uſe of all manner of 
Aiſſuaſives to her, and have ſufficiently demonſtrated 
(to her, that the devil firſt addreſſed himſelf to Eve 
in a maſk, and that we owe the loſs of our frit 
py ſtate to a maſkerade, which that ſly intriguer 
, in the garden, where he ſeduced her ; but ſhe 
does not at all regard all this, the paſſion of curioſity 
s predominant in her as ever it was in her pre- 
deceſſor. Therefore J appeal, ſage NeEs Tor, to 
* your experienced age, whether theſe nocturnal aſ- 
* ſemblies have not a bad tendency, to give a looſe 
"turn to a young lady's imagination, For the being 
0 in 
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in diſguiſe takes away the uſual checks and reſtrat 
of modeſty ; and conſequently the beaux don't yy; 
to talk wantonly, nor the belles to liſten ; the one 
greedily ſucks in the poiſon, as the other induPtringt 
infuſes it; and I am apt to think too, that the lade 
might poſſibly forget their ownſelves in ſuch firanod 
dreſſes, and do that in a perſonated character which 
may ſtain their real ones. A young milk maid mat 
indulge herſelf in the innocent freedom of a greet 
gown; and a ſhepherdeſs, without thinking any ham 
may lie down with a ſhepherd on a moſly bank; ar 
all this while poor Sylvia may be fo far loſt in the plex 
ing thoughts of her new romantic attire, and I); 


mon's ſoft endearing language, as never once to ref | | 
who ſhe is, till the romance is completed. Beſides, ( rent 
but conſider, dear NEsroR, when a young lady of ; 
ſpirits are fermented with ſparling champaign, del on 
heart opened and dilated by the attractive gaiety niſ 
every thing about her, her ſoul melted away by the f ®! 
airs of mulic and the gentle powers of motion; in e 
word, the whole woman diſſolved in a luxury of ple en 
ſure : I ſay, in ſuch critical circumſtances, in ſuch un en 
guarded moments, how eaſy is it for a young thi joy 
to be led aſide by her ſtars. Therefore, good Mn. 
IRoNS1iDE, ſet your lion a roaring againſt the" 
dangerous aſſemblies: I can aſſure you, one good louis 
roar will be ſufhcient to deter my ward from then 
for ſhe is naturally mighty fearful, and has been alwa 
uſed from her childhood to be trightned into goo 
behaviour. And it may prove too ſome heneht ! 
yourſelf in the management of your own female 
who, if they are not already, I don't at all queſto 
but they will be very ſhortly gadding after thele mid 
night gambols. Lherefore, to promote your 0% 
peace and quietneſs, as well as mine, and the fatet \ 
of all young virgins, pray order your lion to ee 
his loudeſt notes againit maſkerades; I am (ure 19 
would be a perfect concert to all good mothers, aud 
particularly charm the cer: n 
Your faithful friend and companion, k 


OLD RusTISIDES 


. Moll 
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EIN G informed that the Evites daily increaſe, 


one: 
ina and that fig-leaves are ſhortly _— into 
ladie on; I have Tured me a piece of ground and plant- 
ang +l it with fig-trees, the ſoil being naturally productive 
whic of them. I hope, good Sir, you will ſo far encourage 
|: new project, as to acquaint the ladies, that I have 
Teen wy by me a choice collection of fig-leaves of all 


uns and ſizes, cf a delicate texture and a lovely 


harm 
ght verdure, beautifully ſcolloped at the extremi- 


; an 0 . * 

pleal ze, and moſt curiouſly wrought with variety of flen- 
De fibres ranged in beautiful meanders and windings. 
ref JF | have ſome very cool ones for ſummer, ſo tranſpa- 


ently thin, that you may ſee through them, and others 


es, d 
of a thicker ſubſtance for winter; I have likewiſe 


lady” 


„hel ine very ſmall ones of a particular ſpecies for little 
ty 6 miſſes. So that I don't queſtion but to give general 
e oO fitisfattion to all ladies whatſoever, that pleaſe to 


repair to me at the ſign of the Adam and Eve near 
(upid's-Gardens. If vou will favour me with the in- 
nion of this in your Guardian, I will make your fa- 
wurite, the Sparkler, a preſent of ſome of the choĩceſt 
leaves | have, and lay before her feet the primi— 


In 4 
plea 
h un 
thi 
| Mr 


the Tt of my new garden; and if you bring me a great 
ou nary cuſtomers for my leaves, I promiſe you my fig; 
hem full be at your ſervice. 


Wai 
g00 
ft t 
lale 
or 


J am, worthy SIR, 
Your worſhip's moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


ANTHONY Ever-GRrtts. 


N.B. © I am now rearing up a ſet of fine furbelowed 
wek-leaves, which will be excecding proper for old 
women and ſuperannuated maids; thoſe plants having 
wo excellent good properties; the one, that they flou- 
nh beſt in dry ground; the other, that being clothed 
"th ſeveral integuments of downy ſurfaces, they are 
acceding warm and cheriſhing.” 


Tuksbax, 


0 
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No 143. TuzsDay, Auguſt 25, 


Quis ſuit, horrendos primus qui protulit enſes? 
Quam ferus, & veis ferreus ille ſuit ! 
T1BUL. Eleg. 10. J. I. u. 
Who fiſt, with ſkill inbuman, did produce, 
And teach mankind, the {words de{truQive uk? 
What ſenſe of pity could the monſter feel! 
Himſelf relentleſs as the murd'rous feel ! 


OTWITHSTANDING the levity of the pur 
which 1s in the ſecond line of my motto, the 
ſubject I am going upon is of the molt {zriou 
conſequence, and concerns no leſs than the pace a 
quiet, and (for ought I know) the very life and ſaſet 
of every inoftenſive and well diſpoſed inhabitant of th 
city. Frequent complaints have been made to me, þ; 
men of diſcretion and ſobriety, in moſt of the coffee 
houſes from St. James's to Jonathan's, that there is ſprung 
up of late a very numerous race of young fellows abou 
the town, who mo the confidence to walk the {ircet 
and come into all public places in open day-light, wit 
ſwords of ſuch immoderate length, as ftrike ter: 
into a great many of her majeſty's. good ſubjects. he. 
ſides this, half a dozen of this fraternity in a room or 
a narrow ſtreet, are as inconvenient as ſo many tw: 
ſtiles, becauſe you can paſs neither backward nor for 
ward, till you have firſt put their weapons aſide. Vi he 
Jack Lizard made his firſt trip to town from the unt- 
verſity, he thougit he could never bring up with him t99 
much of the gentleman ; this I ſoon perceived in dis 
firſt viſit he made me, when I remember, he cane 
ſcraping in at the door, encumbered with a bar d 
cold iron ſo irkſomly long, that it banged again. d 
calf and jarred upon his right heel, as he waiced, aid 
came ratiling behind him as he ran down the bans 
Bat his filter Anaabe!la's rallery ſoon cured him of 5.0 
aun. 


* 
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ward air, by telling him that his ſword was only 
; for going up ſtairs, or walking up hill, and that ſhe 
dl ſulpected he had ſtolen it out of the college 
nchen. | 

but to return to the public grievance of this city; 
„ rexy remarkable, that thele © brothers of the blade“ 
ben to appcar upon the firlt ſuſpenſion of arms; and 
Ui ſince the concluſion of the peace the Order is very 
bach increaſed, both as to the number of the men, and 
de fire of their weapons. I am informed, that theſe 
zen of prepoſterous bravery, who affect a military air 
profound peace, and dare to look terrible amongſt 
ei friends and fellow - citizens, have formed a plan to 
elt themſelves into a ſociety, under the name of the 
Terrible Club; and that they entertain hopes of getting 
fe great armory-hall in the Tower for their club- 
mom. Upon this I have made it my buſineſs to in- 
zure more particularly into the cabals of theſe hectors; 
nd by the help of my lion, I have got ſuch informations 
i vill enable me to countermine their defigns, together 
ith a copy of ſome fundamental articles drawn up by 
nee of their ringleaders ; the which it ſeems are to be 
ugmented and aſſented to by the reſt of the gang on the 
ft of January next (if not timely — at a ge- 
eral meeting in the Sword-cutlers hall. 1 ſhall at pre- 
int (to let them ſee that they are not unobſerved) con- 
1 myſelf with publiſhing only the ſaid articles. 


Articles to be agreed « T5 by the members of the 
Terrible Club. 


Imprimis, That the club do meet at midnight 
n the great armory-hall in the Tower, (if leave can be 
tained) the firſt Monday in every month. 

I. That the preſident be ſeated upon a drum at the 
per end of the table, accoutred with a helmet, a baſcet- 
ut word, and a buft-belt. 

Il. That the preſident be always obliged to provide, 
for the firſt and ſtanding diſh of the club, a paſty of 
ll beef, baked in a target made for that purpoſe, 

I. That the members do cut their meat with bang. 
its inſtead of knives. | f 
V. That 
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V. That every member do fit to the table, 
with his hat, his ſword and hus gloves on, 

VI. That there be no liquor drank but rack-punc 
quickned with brandy and gun-powder, ; 

Vil. That a large mortar be made uſe of fon: pench 
bowl. | 


N® ;, 


+ 


anc 0 


In all appearance it could be no other than a men! 


of this club, who came laſt week to Button's, and i 
over-againit the lion with ſuch a ſettled ſierceneſs in 
countenance, as it he came to vie with that arim.! 
ſternneſs of looks, His ſtature was ſomewhat low ; hi 
motions quick and ſmart, and might be miſtaken 4 
ſtartings and convulſions. He wore a broad {tif he 
cudge]-proof, with an edging three fingers deep, tru: 
up into the fierce trooper's cock : To this was adde 
dark wig, very moderately curled, and tied in two lag 
knots up to his ears; his coat was ſhort, and rich in tr 
nithed lace ; his noſtrils and his upper lip were | be 
grimmed with ſnuff, At firſt I was in hopes the gende 
man's friends took care not to intruſt him with au we 
pon; till, looking down, I could perceive a ſword of 
molt unwarrantable ſize, that hung careleſly below hi 
knee, with two large toſſels at the hilt, that played abou 
his ancles. 


I muſt confeſs I cannot help ſhrewdly ſuſpecting 
courage of the Terribles. I beg pardon if I am in tis 
wrong when I think, that the long ſword, and the (wag: 
gering cock, are the ordinary diſguiſes of a taut 
heart. Theſe men while they think to impoſe ten 
upon others, do but render themſelves contemptibie 
their very dreſs tells you that they are ſurrounded wit 
fears, that they live in Hobbs's ſtate of nature, and ths 
they are never free from apprehenſions. I dare lay, 1 
one were to look into the hearts of theſe champions, 
one ſhould find there a great tendency to go Caivd u 
armour, and that nothing but the fear of a ſtronget ti 
dicule reſtrains them from it. A brave man ſcorns t9 
wear any thing, that may give him an advantage ove: 
his neighbour ; his great glory is neither to fear nor 19 
be feared. I remember, when I was abroad, to hahe 
ſcen a buffoon in an opera, whoſe exceſſive cowardii: 


never 


V 
never 


vr; 
was [ 
ed uu 
vert 
1nd \ 
dungs 
of Ar 
prefer 
dini 


wo ft 


wer failed to ſet the whole audience into a loud laugh- 
„ but the ſcene which ſeemed to divert them molt, 
„ that in which he came on with a ſword that reach- 
& quite acroſs the ſtage, and was put to flight by an 
werfary, whoſe ſtature was not above four foot high, 
nd whoſe weapon was not three foot long. ' his 
| wings to my mind what I have formerly read of a king 
=” of Arabia, who ſhewing a rich ſword, that had been 
weſented to him, his courtiers unanimouſly gave their 
nion, that it had no other fault, but that of being 
wo ort; upon which the King's fon ſaid, that there 
12 no weapon too ſhort for a brave man, ſince there 
xeded no more but to advance one ſtep to make it long 
aough. Jo this I ſhall ſubjoin, by way of corollary, 
bat there is no weapon long enough for a coward, who 
er thinks himſelf ſecure while he is within ſight of 
tis adverfary's point. I would therefore adviſe theſe 
nen of diſtant courage, as they tender their honour, 
0 horten their dimenſions, and reduce their tilters to a 
nore reputable, as well as a more portable ſize, 
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dua cuique quum fit animi cogitatio, 
Colorque privus— — PHADR. Prol. J. 5. v. 7. 


Liery man has his particular way of thinking and acting. 


* is a very juſt, and a common obſervation upon 
the natives of this iſland, that in their different de- 
ders, and in their ſeveral profeſſions and employ- 
tents, they abound as much and perhaps more, in good 
tenſe, than any people; and yet, at the ſame time there 
bſcarce an Engliſhman of any life and ſpirit, that has 
ot ſome odd caſt of thought, ſome original humour 
vat diſtinguiſhes him from his neighbour. Hence it is 
bat our comedies are enriched with ſuch a diverſity of 
ers, as 1s not to be ſeen upon any other theatre 

in 
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in Europe. Even in the maſkerades that have becg! 
ly given to the town (though they are diver(ice. 
are not accuſtomed to) the {ngularitics of greg; x 
carried much farther than is uſual in foreign coun 
where the natives are trained up, as it were, from p 
infancy to thoſe amuſements. The very ſame mz, 
of underſtanding, the very ſame accompliſhment; 

very ſame defects, ſhall, amongſt us, appear unde f 
quite different aſpect in one man, to what they do — 
another. This makes it as im practicable to foreioners 
enter into a thorough knowledge of the Engliſh, T 
would be to learn the Chineſe language, in which 8 | 
is a different character for every individual word. 
know not how to explain this vein of humour © e 
vious in my countrymen better, than by comparing it 
what the French call“ Le goat du terroir“ in wine; ; 
which they mean the different flavour one and the fut 
grape ſhall draw from the diſferent ſoils in which it 
planted. This national mark is viſible amongſt u- 
every rank and degree of men, from the perſons of f 
firſt quality and politeit ſenſe, down to the rude? a 
molt ignorant of the people. Every mechanic has a 
culiar caſt of head and turn of wit, or ſome uncot 
mon whim, as a charaQerittic, that diftinguiſhes }: 
from others of his trade, as well as from the mu!titu: 
that are upon a level With him. We have a {mall-ce; 
man, who from bee inning with two plain notes, . 
made up his daily cry, has made himſelf matter of d 
whole compa's of the gamut, and has frequent co 
ſorts of muſic at his own houſe for the entertainme 
of himſelf and his friends. There is a perſon ot gr 
hoſpitality, who lives in a plaiicr2d c ttage upon t 
road to Hamſtead, and gets a fuperi! Vea 


luity of wea!l 
by accommodating koliday paſſengers with ale, brand 
pipes, tobacco, cakes, ginger bread, apples, pe. 
and other {mall refreſhments of life; and on Work) 
davs takes the air in his chaiſe, and recreatcs linie 
with the elegant pleaſures of the Beau-monde. 1 
ſhining men amongſt our mod, dignified by the vile 
ringleaders, have an inc xhauſtible fund of archuct> a 
rallery; as likewiſe have our ſailors and Wasctnet 
Our very ſtrect-beggars are not without their pecu: 

4 062i 


Ates, as the ſchoolmen men term them. The other 
by a tattered wag followed me acroſs the Meuſe with 
One farthing or half-penny, good your honour, do 
our hondur; and I ihail make bold to pray for you.” 
Qakeſpear (who was a great copier ot nature) when- 
ger he introduces any artiſans, or low characters into 
plays, never fails to daſh them ſtrongly with ſome 
Aünguiſhing ſtain of humour, as may be ſeen more re— 
zrkably in the ſcene of the grave-diggers in Hamlet. 
Though this ſingularity of temper, which runs thro” 
& generality of us, may make us ſeem whimſical to 
kugers; yet it furaiſhes out a perpetual change of en- 
wanment to ourſelves, and diverſiſies all our conver- 
Wons with ſuch a variety of mirth, as is not to be met 
an in any other country. Sir William Temple in his 
ty upon Poetry, endeavours to account for the Britiſh 
umours in the following manner: 
This may proceed from the native plenty of our 
i ſoil, the unequalneſs of -our climate, as well as the 
ere of our government, and the liberty of proſeſſing 
opinions and factions, which perhaps our neighbours 
e about them, but are forced to diſguiſe, and there- 
by may come in time to be extinguithed. "Thus we 
come to have more criginals, and more that appear 
hat they are: We have more humour, becauſe every 
nan follows his own, and takes a pleaſure, perhaps a 
pride to ſhew it. On the contrary, where the people 
ue generally poor, and forced to hard labour, their 
ions and lives ate all of a piece: Where they ſerve 
'tzrd matters, they muſt follow their examples, as well 
'z commands, and are forced upon imitation in ſmall 
matters, as well as obedience in great: So that ſome 
nations look as if they were caſt all by one mould, or 
eit out all by one pattern (at leaſt the common 
feople in one, and the gentlemen in another.) "They 
'kem all of a ſort in their habits, their cuſtoms, and 
"even their talk and converſation, as well as in the 
' application and purſuit of their actions, and their 
nes. Beſides all this, there is another ſort of va- 
' riety amongſt us, which .riles from our climate, and 
' the diſpoſitions it naturally produces. We are not 
. only 
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© only more unlike one another, than any natio 
* know; but we are more unlike ourſelves too, at ( 
ral times, and owe to our very air ſome ill qualit 
* as well as many good.” 

Ours is the only country, perhaps in the whe 
world, where every man, rich and poor, dares to h; 
a humour of his own, and to avow it upon all occaſ 
I make no doubt, but that it is to this great freedom 
temper, and this unconſtrained manner of living 9 
we owe, in a great meaſure, the number of ſhinins « 
nius's, which riſe up amongſt us from time to time. 
the ſeveral arts and ſciences, for the ſervice and for t 
ornament of life. This frank and generous Ciſpoſit 
in a people, will likewiſe never fail to keep up in th 
minds an averſion to ſlavery, and be, as it were, a fand 
ing bulwark of their liberties. So long as ever Vita 
humour continues, and the generality of us will ha 
their own way of thinking, ſpeaking and acting, d 
nation is not like to give any quarter to an invader, 
much leſs to bear with the abſurdities of popery, ine 
change for an cſtabliſhed and a reaſonable faith. 


No 145. ThrussDay, Auguſt 27, 


Jure neget ſibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Ho. Ars Poet. v. 12 


Scorning all judges, and all law, dut arms. 
Rosc 0Mv0! 


MONGST the ſeveral challenges and lette 

which my paper of the 25th has brought upc 
me, there happens to be one, which I know not we 
what to make of. 1 am doubtful whether it ib d 
archneſs of ſome wag, or the ſerious reſentment 0! 
coxcomb, that vents his indignation with an inſ1pi 
pertneſs. In either of theſe two lights I think it ma) 
divert my readers, for which reaſon I ſhall make n 
{cruple to comply with the gentleman's requeſt, an! 
make his letter public. 0 


3 
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old Test v, Tilt-yard Coffee-houſe. 


OUR grey hairs for once {hall be your protection, 

and this billet a fair warning to you for your 
wacious rallery upon the dignity of long ſwords. 
look to it for the future; conſider we brothers of the 
dude are men of a long reach: Think betimes, 


0 ha 
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How many perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 


| has always been held dangerous to play with edge- 
dos. I grant you, we men of valour are but auk- 
wd jeſters; we know not how to repay joke for 
de; but then we always make up in Point what we 
nt in Wit. He that ſhall raſlily attempt to regulate 
ar hints, or reduce our blades, had need to have a heart 
oak, as well as Sides of Iron.“ Thus much for 
te preſent. In the mean time Bilbo is the word, 
member that and tremble, 

Tno. SWAGGER, 


This jocoſe manner of bullying an old man, ſo long 
t affords ſome entertainment to my friends, is what 
kl not go about to diſcourage. However my witty 
zoniſt muſt give me leave, ſince he attacks me in 
ubs, to exchange a thruſt or two with him at the ſame 
wons; and ſo let me tell Mr. Swagger, ** There is no 
atching old birds with chaff ; ” and that © Brag is a 
od dog, but Hold-faſt is a better. Fore-warned, fore- 
med.“ Having diſpatched this combatant, and given 
. Top as he brings, I proceed to exhibit the caſe 
aperlon who is the very reverſe of the former; the 
Kt he lays before me in the following epiſtle. 


=p 
© cn very SIR, 

* AM the moſt unfortunate of men, if you do not 
inkp ſpeedily interpoſe with your authority in behalf of 


gentleman, who, by his own example, has for theſe fix 
tnths endeavoured, at the peril of his life, to bring 
Wwe (words into faſhion, in hopes to prevail upon the 
dat by that means (winning them over inch by inch} 
v appear without any ſwords at all. It was my mi- 
Yo L tortune 
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© rified me in the ſcabbard. The unconſcionable rus 
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fortune to call in at Tom's laſt night, a little (ugg, 
where I happened only to point towards an odd fe 
with a monſtrous Word, that made a ring round his 
as he turned upon his heel to ſpeak to one or other 
the room. Upon this Peccadillo the bloody-ming: 
villain has ſent me a challenge this morning, 1 ger 
ble at the very thought of it, and am fick with 4 
apprehenſion of ſeeing that weapon naked, which n 


deſires, in the moſt civil terms, he may have the 
nour of meaſuring ſwords with me. Alas, Sir, wi 
is not (hilt and alf) above a foot and a half. I 
the liberty of incloſing it to you in my wig-box, 2 
ſhall be eternally obliged to you, if, upon fig. 
it, your compaſſion may be fo far moved, as to oc 
you to write a good word for me to my adverlary, 
to ſay any thing that may ſhame him into reaſon, 
« ſaye at once the life and reputation of, 


SIR, Your moſt devoted ſlave, 


Timothy Boot 


Good Mr. Bopx1n, 


HE perufal of this paper will give you to un 
ſtand, that your letter, together with the little 1 
plement you ſent me in the band-box, came fate to 
hands. From the dimenſions of it 1 perceive your c 
rage lies in a narrow compaſs. Suppoſe you ſhould i 
this bravo the fellow to it, and deſire him to meet yo 
a cloſet, letting him know, at the fame time, that! 
fight all your duels under lock and key for the ſake 
128 But, if this propoſal ſeems a little too 
ſhall ſend my fervant with your ſword to the p 
offended, and give him inſtructions to tell him, you 
a little pur-blind, and dare not for that reaſon truit 
longer weapon, and that an inch in his body will do 
buſineſs as well as an ell: Or, if you would have me 
ceed yet more cautiouſly, my ſervant ſhall let him kn 
as from me, that he ſhould meddle with his match; 
that alone, if he be a man of honour, will maße 
reflect; if otherwiſe (as I am very inclinable to © 
it) you need give yourſelf no farther unnecetlary ic 
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but rely upon the truth of my remarks upon the Ter 
ribles. 1 have bethought myſelf of one expedient more 
for you, which ſeems to be the moſt likely to ſucceed. 
Send your own ſervant to wait upon the gentleman. Let 
um carry with him your ſword, and a letter, in which 
you tell him, that admiring the magnificence and pran- 
deur of his weapon at Tom's, you thought it great pi- 
ty ſo gallant a cavalier ſhould not be completely armed; 
for whach reaſon you humbly requeſt, that you may have 
the honour of preſenting him with a dagger. 


I am, SIR, 
Your faithful ſervant, 


NEesroR IroxsD:E. 


received a letter laſt week from one of wy ſemale 
wards, who ſubſcribes herſelf Teraminta. She ſeems to 
he a lady of great delicacy, by the concern ſhe ſhow: 
for the loſs of a ſmall covering, which the gencrality of 
the ſex have laid aſide. She is in pain, and full of theſe 
ars, which are natural in a ſlate of virginity, leit any 
the ſmalleſt part of her linen, ſhould be in the potiction 
of a man. In compliance therefore with her requeſt, and 
o gratity her modeſty ſo far as lies in my power, I have 
given orders to my printer to make room for her adver- 
vſement in this day's paper. 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


Auguſt 19. © Whereas a Modeſty-piece was loſt at 
the maſkerade laſt Monday night, being the iy th in- 
* ſtant, beween the hours of twelve and one, the author 
* of this paper gives notice, that if any perſon will put 
it into the hands of Mr. Daniel Button, to be return- 
* ed to the owner, it ſhall by her be acknowledged as 
* the laſt favour, and no queltions aſk'd, 


“N. B. It is of no uſe but to the owner.” 


L 2 | Farina ; 
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No 146. FRIDAY, Auguſt 28, 


Primus hominum leenem manu tractare auſus, & oſtendere 
manſuefadtum, Hanno e clariſſimis Pœnorum traditur. 


PLty, 


Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, is reported to have been the 
firſt man, who ventur'd to handle a lion, and bring hin 
up tame. 


HE generality of my readers, I find, are ſo c WM * 


pleaſed with the ſtory of the lion, in my payer . 

of che 2oth inflant, and with my friend's deſign f 
compiling a hiſtory of that noble ſpecies of animal: ; WW * 
that a great many ingenious perſons have promiſed me 
their aſliſtance to bring in materials for the work, tr: Wl © 
all the ſtore-houſes of ancient and modern learning, . '0 
well as from oral tradition, For a farther encowngc- | 
ment of the undertaking, a conſiderable number of vic: Wl * 
tuoſi have offered, when my collection ſhall ſwell into a WM}. i 
reaſorable bulk, to contribute very handſomly, by wer 0 
of ſubſcription, towards the printing of them in Fol, 'L 
on a large royal paper, curiouſly adorned with variety .“ 
of foreſts, deſarts, rocks and caves, and lions cf «| n 
ſorts and ſizes upon copper- plates by the beſt hand,. 7 
A rich old batchelor of Lion's-Inn, (who is zealous t. 
the honour of the place in which he was ecucatec) .! 
ſends me word, I may depend upon a hundred pours Wi, © 
from him, towards the embelliſhing of the work; 1 
aſſuring me, at the ſame time, that he will ſet his cee. 
to ſearch the records, and inquire into the ant:quiues bs 
of that houſe, that there may be no ſtone left unturned * 
to make the book complete. Conſidering the volume ic 


that have been written upon inſects and reptiles, and tie . : 
vaſt expence and pains ſome philoſophers have been at Wl, 
to diſcover, by the help of glaſles, their almoſt im. ih 
rceptible qualities an rfections; it will not, | | 
2 be thought unreaſonable, if the lion (ny 
majettic 
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rajeſtick form lies open to the naked eye) ſhould take 
2 firſt rate Folio. 
A worthy merchant, and a friend of mine, ſends me 
te following letter, to be inſerted in my commentaries 


50a lions. 


$1 R, 
INC E one of your correſpondents, has, of late 
O entertined the publick with a very remarkable 
u ancient piece of hiſtory, in honour of the grandees 
' of the foreſt; and ſince it is probable you may in time: 
'collet a great many curious records and amazing Cir- 
' caakances, which may contribute to make theie ani- 
nus reſpected over the face of the whole earth; | 
an not a little ambitious to have the glory of contri- 


well 3 ; 5 
auer dating ſomewhat to ſo generous an undertaking. It 
n of WI 194 {brow your work into the form of chronicle, I 
„m in hopes I may furniſh out a page in it to yards the 


' latter end of the volume, by a narration of a modern 
' date, which I had in the year 1700, from the peatie- 
' man to whom it happened. : 

About fxty years ago, when the plague ragel 


n Naples, Sir George Davis (conſul there for the 
ito a WJ | £0glith nation) retired to Florence, It happened one 
ver iy he went out of curioſity to ſee the great duke's 
cle, bons. At the farther end, in one of the dens, lay 
ner WY 2 lion, which the keepers in three years time could 
iet tame, with all the art and geatle ulage imaginable. 
ade, George no ſooner appeared at the grates of the 
1 cen, but the lion ran to him with all the marks of 
nee) / and tranſport he was capable of expreſſing: He 
ure Leued himielf up and licked his hand, which this 
E; gentleman put in through the grates. The keeper 
dea afrighted, took him by the arm and pulled him away, 
ais begging him not to hazard his life by going fo near 
ede fiercelt creature of that kind, that ever entered 
ne doe dens. However, nothing would ſatisfy Sir 
de Leorge, notwithſtanding all that could be ſaid to diſ- 
ade him, but he muſt go into the den to him. The 
in- er iaſtant he entered, the lion threw his paws upon 
„ 18 5 fhoulders, and licked his face, and ran to and fro 
(hoſe 


'® the den, fawning, and full of joy, like a dog at 
L 


3 * the 


- 
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* the ſight of his maſter. After ſeveral embraces a; 
* falutations exchanged on both ſides, they parted very 
$000 friends. The rumour of this interview betweer 
the lion and the ſtranger rung Immediately through 


—— —— 


— ® 


— 
- 1 
— — T_T 


* the whole city, and Sir George was very near pally, 
for a ſaint among the people. The great duke, chen 
* he heard of it, tent for Sir George, who waited upon 
* his highneſs to the den, and to ſatisfy bi- Curioſity, 
gave him the following account of what ſecmed {| 
* {range to the duke and his followers, 

A captain of a ſhip from Barbary gave me thi 
lion when he was a young whelp. I brought him up 
tame; but when I thought him too large to be (ut- 
fered to run about the houle, I built a den for him in 
my court-yard ; from that time he was never permit- 
ted to go looſe, except when I brovght him within 
doors to ſhew him to my friends. When he was fre 
years old, in his gameſome tricks, he did ſome miſchief 
by pawing and playing with people : Having griped 
a man one day a little too hard, I ordered him to be 
ſhot, for fear of incurring the guilt of what might 
happen; upon this, a friend, who was then at dinner 
with me begged him : How he came here I know not. 

* Here Sir George Davis ended ; and thereupon the 
« duke of Tuſcany afſured him, that he had the lion from 
* that very friend of his. 


I am, SIR, 


8 


—— — —— 
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6 - S W #« * * * 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


8 as %% „ ſos Oo ma aa e—_ K+ wu, ww ww o« 


and conſtant reader, &c. 


SATURDAY 
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Bonum eſt ſugienda aſpicere alieno in malo. PuBL. SYR, 


It is a good thing to learn caution by the misfortunes of 
others. 
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AVING in my paper of the 21ſt of July, 

ſnewed my diflike of the ridiculous cuttom of 
garniſhing a new-married couple, and ſctung a gloss 
upon their perſons which is to latt no longer than the 
boney- moon; 1 think it may be much for the emo- 
ument of my diſciples of both ſexes, to make them 
ſenſible, in che next place, of the folly of lanching out 
into extravagant expences, and a more magnificent way 
of living immediately upon marriage. If the bride and 
bndegroom happen to be perſons of any rank, they 
come into all publick places, and go upon all viſits with 
ſo gay an equipage, and fo glittering an appearance, as 


not. | { | | 
\ the if they were _y ſo many publick entries. But to 
from jadicious minds, and to men of experience in this life, 


the gilt chariot, the coach and fix, the gaudy liveries, 
the ſupernumerary train of ſervants, the great houſe, 
the ſumptuous table, the ſervices of plate, the embroi- 
deted clothes, the rich brocades, and the profuſion of 
jewels, that upon this occaſion break out at once, are 
ſ many ſympioms of madneſs in the happy pair, and 
prognotucations of their future miſery. 

| remember a country neighbour of my lady Li- 
zand's, Squire Wiſeacre by name, who enjoy'd a very 
clear eſtate of 500). per annum, and by living frugally 
upon it, was before hand in the world. This gentleman 
unfartunately fell in love with Mrs. Fanny Flippant the 
then reigning roaſt in thoſe parts. In a word, he mar- 
ned her, und to give a lalting proof of his affection, 
contented to make both ner and himſelf miſerable, by 
ſetting out in the high mode of wedlock. He, in lc. 
than the ſpace of five years, was reduced do flarve in 
JAY a L 4 PZ ion 
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priſon for debt; and his lady, with a ſon and three 
daughters became a burden to the pariſh. The conduct 
of Frank Forefight was the very reverſe to ſquire Wiz. 
acre's. He had lived a bachelor ſome years about thi 
town, in the beſt ct companies; kept a chariot and 
tour footmen, beſides fix ſaddle horſes ; he did not ey. 
ceed, but went to the utmoſt ſtretch of his income; bot 
when he married the beautiful Clarinda (who brought 
him a plentiiul iortune) he diſmiſſed two of his foot. 
men, four cf the ſaddle horſes, and his chariot ; and 
kept only a chair for the uſe of his lady. Embroideres 
clothes and laced linen were quite laid afide ; he wa 
married in a plain drugget, and from that time for. 
ward, in all the accommodations of life, never covere] 
any thing beyond cleanlineſs and conveniency, M hen 
any of his acquaintance aked him the reaton of this 
tucden change; he would anfwer, * In finpl2 lit: ! 
could eafily compute my wants, and provide apaiif 
them; but the condition of life, I am now engaged 
in, is attended with a thouſand unforeſeen caluzltrs, 
* as well as a great many diſtant, but unavoidable 
* expences. The happineſs or miſery, in this world, 
of a future progeny, will probably depend upon my 
good or ill huibandry, I ſhall never think I have di- 
* charged my duty, 'till I have laid up a proviſion fer 
three or four children at leaſt.“ But pr'ythee, Frank, 


{ys a pert coxcomb that ſtood by, why ſhouldſt thou F 


reckon thy chickens betore—upon which he cut hm 
mort, and rephed, ** It is no matter; a brave man cad 
« never want heirs, while there is one man of worth 
„living.“ This precautious way of reaſoning and acting, 
has proved to Mr. Foreſight and his lady an uninter- 
rupted ſource of felicity. Wedlock fits light and eaty 
upon them; and they are at preſent happy in two ious 
and a daughter, who a great many years hence will teel 
the good efiects of their parents prudence. 

My memory fails me in recolle&ing where I hare 
read, that in ſome parts of Holland it is provided by law, 
that every man, before he marries, ſhall be obliged to 
plant a certain number of trees, proportionable to his 
circumſtances, as a pledge to the government for the 


maintenance of his children. Every honelt as well a 
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wery prudent man ſhould do ſomething equivalent to 
this, by retrenching all ſuperfluous and idle expences, in- 
teal of following the extravagant: practice of perſons, 
who acrifice every thing to their preſent vanity, and ne- 
er are a day beforchand in thought. I know not what 
light ſplendid nuptials may afford to the generality of 
he great world; I could never be preſent at any of them 
without a heavy heart. It is with pain I refrain from 
ers, when I ſee the bride thoughtleſly jigging it about 
de room, dithonoured with jewels, and 2 the 
es of the whole aſſembly at the expence of her chil- 
den 's future ſubſiſtence, How ſingular, in the age we 
le in, is the moderate behaviour of young Sophia, and 
tow amiable does ſhe appear in the eyes of wiſe men! 
Her lover, a little before marriage, acquainted her, that 
te intended to lay out a thouſand pounds for a preſen- 
n jewels, but before he did it, deſired to know what 
fort would be moſt acceptable to her. Sir, replied Sophia, 
| thank you for your kind and generous intentions, and 
day beg they may be exccuted in another manner: Be 
pleaſed only to give me the money, and I will try to lay 
t out to a better advantage. I am not, continues ſie, 
all fond of thoſe expenſive trifles; neither do I think: 
be wearing of diamonds can be any addition, nor the 
wierce of chem any diminution, to my happineſs. I 
hould be aſhamed to appear in public for a few days 
na dreſs which does not become me at all times. Be- 
Les, I fee by that modeſt plain garb of yours, that you 
xe not yourſelf affected with the gaicty of apparel. 
When I am your wife, my only care will be to keep my 
perlon clean and neat for you, and not to make it ine 
or others. The gentleman, tranſported with this excel- 
{nt turn of mind in his miſtreſs, preſented her with the 
noney in new gold. She purchaſed an annuity with it 
vt of the income of which, at every revolut:on of hir 
wdding-day, ſhe makes her hutband ſome pretty pre- 
knt, as a token of her gratitude, and a freſh pledge cf 
ter love; part of it ſhe ycarly diſtributes among her in- 
went and beſt deſerving noighbours; and the ſinall re- 
wunder ſhe Jays out in ſomething uſeful tor herſelf, or 
de child ten. N 


L 5 Mor dax, 
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No 148. Monvay, Auguſt 31, 


--------»Fas eſt & ab hoſte doceri. 
Ovid. Met. I. 4. v. 421; 


"Tis good to learn ev'n from an enemy. 


HERE is a kind of apophthegm, which I hars 

frequently met with in my reading, to this pu 
poſe : That there are few, if any books, ou: o 
** which a man of learning may not extract ſomething f 
« his uſe.” I have often experienced the truth of thi 
maxim, when calling in at my bookſeller's, I have ta 
ken the book next to my hand off the counter, to em 
ploy the minutes I have been obliged to linger aua 
there, in waiting for one friend or other. Yeſtel 
day when I came there, the Turkiſh Tales happened : 
he in my way; upon opening of that amuſing author 
I happened to dip upon a ſhort tale, which gave me 
great many ſerious reflections. The very {ame fable mz 
fall into the hands of a great many men of wit a 
pleaſure, who, it is probable, will read it with their uſu 
levity ; but ſince it may as probably divert and inſtru! 
a great many perſons of plain and virtuous minds, 
ſhall make no ſcruple of making it the entertainment o 


this day's paper. 'The moral to be drawn from 1: | % 
intirely chriſtian, and is fo very obvious, that I ſhall l 
to every reader the pleaſure of picking it out for him. 
ſelf. I ſhall only premiſe, to obviate any offence tha. 
may be taken, that a great many notions in the Ma: 
metan religion are borrowed from the Holy Scripture. in 
" ht 

The Hiſtory of Santon Barſiſa. 6 (, 

\ 

HE RE. was formerly a Santon whoſe name be 
Barſiſa, which for the ſpace of an hundred yca en 

very fervently applied himſelf to prayers 3 and e 
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«er went out of the grotto in which he made his re- 
Ynce, for fear of expoſing himſelf to the danger of 
Fading God. He faſted in the day-time, and watch- 
Ain the night. All the inhabitants of the country had 
wh a great veneration for him, and fo highly valued his 
ners, that they commonly applied to him, when they 
Hany farour to beg of heaven. When he made vows 
the health of a ſick perſon, the patient was imme- 
lately cured. 

t happened that the daughter of the king of that 
puntry tell-into a dangerous diſtemper, the cauſe of 
dich the phyſicians could not diſcover, yet they conti- 
ned preſcribing remedies by gueſs; but inſtead of help- 
x the princels, they only augmented her diſeaſe. In the 
ten time the king was inconſolable, for he paſſionately 
wed his daughter; wherefore one day, finding all hu- 
un afſiſtance vain, he declared it as his opinion that the 
rince's ought to be ſent to the Santon Barſiſa. 

All the Beys applauded his ſentiment, and the king's 
fcers conducted her to the Santon; who notwithſtand- 
pe his frozen age, could not fee ſuch a beauty without 
king ſenſibly moved. He gazed on her with pleaſure ; 
ud the devil taking this opportunity, whiſpered in his 
ur thus; O Santon! don't let flip ſuch a fortunate mi- 
nute: Tell the king's ſervants that it is requiſite for 
* the princeſs to paſs this night in the grotto, to ſee 
* #hether 1t will pleaſe God to cure her; that you will 


put up a prayer for her, and that they need only 
come to fetch her to morrow.“ 


How weak is man! The Santon followed the devil's 


wice, and did what he ſuggeſted to him. But the offi- 
&; before they would yield to leave the princefs, ſent 


ne of their number to know the king's pleaſure. That 
wnarch, who had au intire confidence in Barſiſa, never 
L the leaſt ſcrupled the truſting of his daughter with 
un, „I conſent,” ſaid he, © that ſhe ſtay with that 
* toly man, and that he keep her as long as he plea- 
"ts: I am wholly ſatisfied on that head.” 

When the officers had rcceived the king's anſwer, 
dey all retired, and the princeſs remained alone with the 
mit. Night. being come, the devil preſented him- 
ei to the Santon, ſaying, ** Canſ thou let {lip ſo fa- 

L 6 * yourable 
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vourable an opportunity with ſo charming a creature! 
Fear not her telling of the violence you offer her; if 
ſhe were even fo indiſcreet as to reveal it, who wil 
believe her? 'The court, the city, and all the world 
are too much prepolleſled in your favour, to give any 
credit to ſuch a report. You may do any thing un- 
puniſhed, when armed by the great reputation for 
wiſdom, which you have acquired” Ihe unſortu- 
nate Barſiſa was ſo weak as to hearken to the enemy of 
mankind. He approached the princeſs, took her into 
his arms, and in a moment cancelled a virtue of an hun- 
dred years duration. 

He had no ſooner perpetrated his crime, than a thou- 
ſand avenging horrors haunted him night and day, He 
thus Ks the devil: © Oh wretch,” ſays he, © it is 
thou which halt deſtroyed me! Thou hait encompalied 
me for a whole age, and endeavoured to ſeduce me; 
and now at laſt thou halt gained thy end.” „Oh va 
% ton!” anſwered the devil, “ don't reproach me wn 
« the pleaſure thou halt enjoyed. Thou mayelt repcut; 
« But what is unhappy for thee is, that the priacel> s 
« 1mpregnatcd, and thy fin will become publ;:k : Thou 
„wilt become the laughing-ſock of thole who admiie 
and reverence thee at preſent, and the king will put 
* thee to an ignominious death. 

Barſiſa territed by this diſcourſe, ſays to the deni. 
% What ſhall I do to prevent the publication of ug 
% ſhame?” To hinder the knowledge of your d. 
«« you ought to commit a freſh one,” anſwered the de. 
Kill the princeſs, bury her at the corner of the grotto, 
and when the king's meſſengers come to morrow, teu 
them you have cured her, and that ſhe went from de 
„ grotto very early in the morning: They will ocheze 
you, and ſearch for her all over the city and coi ); 
* and the king her father will be in great pain for lit, 
« but after ſeveral vain ſearches it will wear off.“ 

The hermit abandoned by God, purſuant to this 
advice, killed the princeſs, buried her in a corner 0! 
the grotto, and the next day told the officers what 
the devil bid him ſay, They made diligent dae 
for the king's daughter, but not being able to hear of 
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ter, they deſpaired of finding her, when the devil told 
dem that all their ſearch for the princeſs was vain; and 
rating what had paſſed betwixt her and the Santon, he 
old them the place where ſhe was interred. The officers 
-mmediately went to the grotto, ſeized Barſiſa, and found 
de princeis's body in the place to which the devil had 
liretted them; whereupon they took up the corps, and 
artied that and the Santon to the palace, 

When the king ſaw his daughter dead, and was in- 
formed of the whole event, he broke out into tears and 
titer lamentations ; and aſſembling the doctors, he laid 
the Santon's crime before them, and aſked their advice 
tow he ſhould be puniſhed. All the doQtors condemned 
lim to death, upon which the king ordered him to be 
hanged : Accordingly, a gibbet was erected : the hermit 
zent up the ladder, and when he was going to be turn- 
ed of, the devil whiſpered in his ear theſe words: Q 
„anton! if you wall worſhip me [ will extricate you 
« out of this difficulty, and tranſport you two thouſand 
leagues from hence, into a country where you ſhall be 
* reverenced by men, as much as you were before this ad- 
„ yenture.” © Lam content,” ſays Barſiſa; deliver me, 
and Iwill worſhip thee,” “Give me firlt a ſign of a1lo- 
" ration,” replies the devil. Whereupon the Sant on 
bowed his head, and ſaid, I give myſelt to you.” Ine 
&vil then raiſing his voice, ſaid, O Barſiſa, | am ſa- 
„shed; I have obtained what J defired ; And with 
icte words, ſpitting in his face, he diſappearcd ; and 
ie deluded Santon was hanged, | 
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9 Uratur veſtis amore tuæ. Ov, 


Your very dreſs ſhall captivate his heart, 4 


HAVE, in a former precaution, endeavonred 9. 
I ſhew the mechaniſm of an epic poem, and gen 
the reader preſcriptions whereby he. may, without the 
ſcarce ingredient of a genius, compoſe the ſeveral parts 
of that great work. 1 ſhall now treat of an a#:ir o WM 
more general importance, and make dreſs the ſubjeti of WM 
the following paper. k0 

Dreſs is grown of univerſal uſe in the conduct of liſe. WW 
Civilities and reſpect are only paid to appearance. It, 
a varniſh that gives a luftre to every action, © a pac *: 
„ par tout” that introduces us into all polite aſſemblies, WI 
and the only certain method of making moſt of the you 
of our nation conſpicuous. 

There was formerly an abſurd notion among the men 
of letters, that to eſtabliſn themſelves in the character © 
wits, it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew a contempt of 
dreſs. This injudicious affectation of theirs flattened al 
their converſation, took off the force of every expreſſion, 
and incapacitated a female audience from giving atten- 
tion to any thing they ſaid. While the man of dre 
catches their eyes as well as ears, and at every ludicrous” 
turn obtains a laugh of applauſe by way of cont® 

liment. ah 

I ſhall lay down as an eſtabliſhed maxim, Which hat: 
been received in all ages, that no perſon can drels with. | 
out a genius. . 

A genius is never to be acquired by art, but is the 
gift of nature; it may be diſcovered even in intanc; 
Little maſter will ſmile when you ſhake his plume 0 
feathers before him, and thruſt its little knuckles i“ 
papa's full-bottom 3 miſs will toy with her mother kn 


Mechlen lace, and gaze on the gaudy colours of a fan g 
's D 1g 
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e {macks her lips for a Kiſs at the appearance of a 
=teman in embroidery, and is frighted at the inde- 
cy of the houſe-maid's blue apron : as ſhe grows up, 
br (refs of her baby begins to be her care, and you will 
te a genteel fancy open itſelf in the ornaments of the 

ile machine. | 

e have a kind of ſketch of dreſs, if I may ſo call it, 
wong us, Which, as the invention was foreign, is call- 
41 Diſhabille : every thing is thrown on with a looſe 
ul careleſs air; yet a genius diſcovers itſelf even thro? 
& negligence of dreſs, juſt as you may ſce the maſte r- 
{hand of a painter in three or four {wift ſtrokes of the 


+) 


Id. 


d to 


wen 


15 
| the _ a . . 
band The moſt fruitful in genius's is the French nation; we 
ee molt of our janty faſhions, now in vogue, to ſome 
< of ert beau among them. Their ladies exert the whole 


fope of their fancies upon every new petticoat ; every 


* 115, WY ic:d-drefs undergoes a change; and not a lady of geni- 
Eil appear in the ſame ſhape two days together; fo 

pale we may impute the ſcarcity of genius's in our cli- 

blies Wot: to the ſtagnalion of faſhions, 

vou The ladies among us have a ſuperior genius to the 


zen; which have {or ſome years paſt thot out in ſeveral 


» men WMorditatit inventions for the greater conſumption of our 
ger of einufatture. While the men have contented them- 
dot of fves with the retrenchment of the hat, or the various 


ied al 
eſtion, 

attons 
| drels 
l;crous 
com- 


kllop of the pocket, the ladies have ſunk the head- 
Ir, incloſed themſelves in the circnmference of the 
wop-petticoat 3 furbelows and fiounces have been diſ- 
wid of at will, the ſtays have been lowered behind, for 
te better diſplaying the beauties of the neck; not to 
nention the various rolling of the ſleeve, and thoſe 
her nice circumſtances of dreſs upon which every lady 
mploys her fancy at pleaſure. 

The ſciences of poetry and dreſs have ſo near an alli- 
ace to each other, that the rules of the one, with very 
kle variation, may ſerve for the other. 

As in a poem all the ſeveral parts of it muſt have a 
lrmony with the whole: G, to keep to the propriety 


h hath 


> With- 
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ntancy 
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kles ii eſs, the coat, waſlecoat and breeches mult be of the 
1other dne piece, ; 
a fan As 
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As Ariſtotle obliges all dramatick writers to ; ric 
obſervance of time, place, and action, in order to com 
* a juſt work of this kind of poetry; ſo it is abj. 

utely neceſlary for a perſon that applies himſelf to the 
ſtudy of dreſs, to have a ſtrict regard to theſe three par- 
ticulars. , 

To begin with the ye. What is more abſurd than 
the velvet gown in ſummer? and what is more agreeable 
in the winter ? the muff and fur are prepoſterous in jure 
which are charmingly ſupplied by the Turkey handler. . 
chief and the fan. Every thing mult be ſuitable to the Wh! 
ſeaſon, and there can be no propriety in dreſs without a 
ſtrict regard to 7ime. 1 

You muſt have no leſs reſpect to place. What gives 
a lady a more ealy air than the wrapping gown in the 
morning at the tea-table? The Bath countenances the 
men of dreſs in ſhowing themlelves at the pump in tlicir 
Indian night-gowns, without the leaſt indecorum, 

Action is what gives the ſpirit both to writing and 
dreſs, Nothing appears graceful without aden; the 
head, the arms, the legs, muſt all conſpire to give a ha- 
bit a genteel air. What diſtinguiſhes the wr ef the 
court from that of the country but ae? A lady, by 
the carcleſs toſs of her head, will ſhew a ſet of ribbons 
advantage; by a pinch of ſnuff judiciouſly taken will 
diſplay the glittering ornament of her little finger; by 
the new modelling her tucker, at one view pretent you 
with a fine turned hand, and a niing boſom. In oicer 
to be a proficient in ad, I cannot ſufficiently recom- 
mend the ſcience of Dancing: this will give the feet 
an eaſy gait, and the arms a gracefulneſs of motion, 
If a perſon have not a ſtrict regard to theſe three aboue- 
mentioned rules of antiquity, tae richeſt dreis will 2p 
pear ſtiff and affected, and the molt gay habit fantatical BN i 
and taudry. 

As different ſorts of poetry require a different ſtile 
the Elegy, tender and mourntul ; the Ode, gay and ſpright 
ly; the Epic, ſublime, &c. ſo muſt the widow coutel 
her grief in the veil; the bride frequently makes h. 
joy and exultation conſpicuous in the filver brocade; 
aud the plume and the icarlet dye is requiſite to pi 
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ze ſoldier a martial air. There is another kind of oc- 
alonal dreſs in uſe among the ladies; I mean the riding 


149, 
ſtric 


com. 
abſo- bit, which ſome have not injudiciouſly ſtiled the Her- 
0 the chroditical, by reaſon of its maſculine and feminine 
: par- Won poſition ; but I ſhall rather chooſe to call it the Pin- 


kric, as its firſt inſtitution was at a New-Market horſe- 


than ate, and as it is a mixture of the ſublimity of the epic 
cable With the eaſy ſofincſs of the ode. 

jure, WW There fometimes ariſes a great genius in drefs, who 
dker- N ennot content himſelf with merely copying from others, 
to the Whit will, as he fees occaſion, ſtrize ont into the long 
out afhucket, flaſh'd fleeve, or ſomething particular in the 


pipoſition of his lace, or the flouriih ot his mbroidery. 
ich a perſon, like the maſters of other ſciences, will 
bow that he hath a manner of his own, 

On the contrary, there are ſome pretenders to drefs 
ho ſhine out but by halves; whether it be for want of 
ezius or money. A dancing- maſter of the lowe® rank 
om fails of the ſcarlet ſtocking and the red heel; 
d hows a particular reſpect to the Leg and Foot, to 
tich he owes his fübſiſtence: when at the ſame time 
haps all the ſuperior ornament of his body is negle&- 
We may ſa of theſe ſort of dreſſers what Horace 
ys of his patch-work poets, 


Purpureus latè qui ſplendeat unus & alter 
Amitur pannus Ars Poet. v. 15. 


— ——— few florid lines 
dune thro th' inſipid dulneſs of the xeft. 


Roscou MON. 


Wers who lay the ſtreſs of beauty in their face, exert 
| their extravagance in the periwig, which is a kind 
ndex of the mind; the full-bottom formally comb- 
al before, denotes the lawyer and the politician ; 
e (mart tye-wig with the black ribbon ſhows a man 
bercenels of temper; and he that burdens himſclf 
@ a ſuperfluity of white hair which flows down the 
couch, and mantles in waving curls over the ſhoulders, 
des ge ernerally obſerved to be leſs curious in the furniture of 
ocade ward receſſes of the ſcull, and lays himſelf open to 
0 by. 7 of that cenſure which Milton applies to 
X, 
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— of outward form hen (hi 
Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. » mult 

a : + : ce 1NCT 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her wi, ,.ccabl 
dreſs by a well-tancied luit of Knots, as a judicious vii little 
ter gives a ſpirit to a whole ſentence by a ſingle expreſiug # on t! 
As words grow ofd, and new ones enrich the 14r,0y;s regard 

. . hl 1 
ſo there is a conſtant ſueceſſion of drets; the tringe Helge 


ceeds the lace, the ſtays ſhorten or extend the a; aud 
the ribbon undergoes divers variations, the herd Ing ats 
receives frequent riſes and falls every year; and in Hes fever 


the whole woman throughout, as curious obſerve;: MilMebſerved 
dreſs have, remarked, is changed from top to we: The! 
the period of five years. A poet will now and ther, Mad, if 
ſerve his purpoſe, coin a word, fo will a lady of ven Mrinztio! 


venture at an innovation in the faſhion ; but as Hor, the Pp 
adviſes, that all new-minted words ſhould have a C7 ue [hap 
derivation to give them an indiſputable authority, eat wh 
would counſel all our improvers ot faſhion always to ich the 
the hint from France, which may as properly be ci The 
the fountain of dreſs,” as Greece was of literatur. Mcritick | 

Dreſs may bear a parallel to poetry with reſpett ing, is 
moving the paſſions. The greateſt motive to Love, iſſtalent a 
daily experience ſhows us, is Dreſs. I have known Win derra 
lady at fight fly to a red feather, and readily give er the | 
hand to a fringed pair of gloves. At another wn: Wipe | 
have ſeen the aukward appearance of her rura! hun» that cri 
ſervant move her indignation ; ſhe is jealous every t_Mpat-ons 
her rival hath a new ſuit ; and in a rage when her 909 ent! 
pins her mantua to diſadvantage. Unhappy, unguar.: ar, by 
woman! alas! what moving rhetorick has ſhe ce ep, by 


found in the ſeducing tull-bottom ? Who can tc n con 
reſiſtleſs eloquence of the embroidered coat, tie ginary 
{ſnufi-box, and the amber-headed cane? with tt 

I ſhall conclude theſe criticiſms with fome genera 1 lels 
marks upon the Millener, the Mantua-maker, ad lows ir 
Lady's Woman, theſe being the three chief on d the thi 
the circumſtances of dreſs depend. ene 

Ihe Millener muit be thoroughly verſed in ph: alvant 


gnomy; in the choice of nbbons ſhe muit have 4 4 and be 
ucular regard to the complexion, and muſt ever be nh t 


ful to cut the head-dreſs to the dimenſions of heb With i 
v 
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oe diameter, 


hen ſhe meets with a countenance of larg 
- muſt draw the dreſs forward to the face, and let the 
de incroach a little upon the cheek, which caſts an 
necable ſhade, and takes off from its maſculine figure 3 
+ little oval face requires the diminutive commode, 
i on the tip of the crown of the head: ſhe muſt have 
regard to the ſeveral ages of women; the head-dret+ 
uit give the mother a more ſedate mien than the vit- 
bin; and age mult not be made ridiculous with the faunt- 
Ing airs of youth There is a beauty that is peculiar 10 
the ſeveral ſtages of life, and as much propriety mull be 
blerred in the dreſs of the old, as the young. 
The Mantua-maker mult be an expert anatomiſt; and 
mull, if judiciouſly chofen, have a name of French ter 
mination; ſhe mult know how to hide all the defects 
ja the proportions of the body, and muſt be able to mold 
the ape by the ſtays, ſo as to preſerve the inteſlines, 
wat while the corrects the body, ſhe may not interfere 
vith the pleaſures ot the palate. 

The Lady's Woman muſt have all the qualities cf a 
critick in poetry; as her dreſs, like the critick's learn- 
ing, is at ſecond hand, ſhe mull, like him, have a ready 
lent at Cenſure, and her tongue muſt be deeply verſed 
n detraction; ſhe muſt be ſure to aſperſe the characters 
of the ladies of moſt eminent virtue and beauty, to in- 
lulge her lady's ſpleen : and as it hath been remarked, 
hat criticks are the moſt fawning ſycophants to their 
2t:ons, ſo muſt our female critick be a thorough pro- 
ficient in flattery : ſhe muſt add ſprightlineſs to her lady's 
ar, by _— her vanity ; give gracefulneſs to her 
lep, by cheriſhing her pride; and make her ſhow a haugh- 
F contempt of her admirers, by enumerating her ima- 
ginary conqueſts. As a critick muſt ſtock his memory 
with the names of all the authors of note, ſhe mutt be 
W 11s ready in the recital of all the beaus and pretty fel- 

bws in vogue; like the male critick, ſhe aſſerts, that 
the theory of any ſcience is above the practice, and that 
it 15 not neceſſary to be able to {et her own perſon off to 
advantage, in order to be a judge of the drets of others; 
and deſides all thoſe qualifications, ſhe muſt be enducd 
with the gift of ſecrecy, a talent very rarely to be mcc 
*in in ker profeſſion, | 
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By what I have ſaid, I believe my reader will be c 
vinced, that notwithſtanding the many pretende;;, 1 


perfection of dreſs cannot be attained without x Penivg: 
and ſhall venture boldly tc affirm, that in all at, ,.} 
ſciences whatever, Epic poetry excepted, (of which I fh. 
merly ſhowed the Knack or Mechaniſm, ) a genius i; ;, 
ſolutely neceſſary. 


Ne. 150. WEpxesDay, September 2. 


---- Neſcio qui dulcedine læti, 
Progeniem nidoſque fovent --- 
Vras. Georg, 4. v. g 


OO —— with ſceret joy, 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ, 


Dye, 


1 WENT the other day to viſit Eliza, who in ti: 
perict bloom of beauty, is the mother of fever, 
children. She had a little prating girl upon her lap, «i, 
was begging to be very flac, that ſhe might go abroad; 
and the iadulzent mother, at her little daughter's ;x 
gueſt, had juſt taken the knots off her own head, t 
adorn the hair of the pretty trifler. A ſmiling by 
was at the ſame time careſſing a lap-dog, which 1s e 
mother's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes the children; and 
ſhe, with a delight in her locks which heightenec ha 
beauty, fo divided her converſation with the to pretty 
prattlers, as to make them both equally chearful. 

As I came in, the faid with a bluſh, © Mr. IR Os. 
« $IDE, tho' you are an old batchelor, you mult 3% 
laugh at my tenderneſs to my children.” I need nt 
tell my reader, what civil things I ſaid in anſwer ta: 
lady, whoſe matron-like behaviour gave me ingtie it 
tisfaction: ſince I myſelf take great pleaſure in plan; 
with children, and am feldom unprovided of put 
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o marbles, to make my court to ſuch entertaining com- 


panions. 


Whence is it, faid I to myſelf when I was alone, that 
ve affection of parents is ſo intenſe to their off-ſpring ? 
t becauſe they generally find ſuch reſemblances in 
«hat they have produced, as that thereby they think 
themſelves renewed in their children, and are willing 
o tranſmit themſelves to future times? or is it, be- 
cauſe they think themſelves obliged, by the dictates 
of humanity, to nouriſh and rear what 15 placed fo im- 
nediately under their protection; and what by their 
neans is brought into tn 3 world, the ſcene of miſery, 
of neceſſity ? Theſe will not come up to it. Is it not 
Ather the good providence of that Being, who in a 
eren. inent degree protects and cheriſhes the whole 
ue of mankind, his ſons and creatures? How hall 
ne, any other way, account for this natural affection, 
6 gnally difplayed throughout every ſpecies of the ani- 
mal creation, without which the courſe of nature 
would quickly fail, and every various kind be extinct? 
|-ltances of tenderneſs in the moſt ſavage brutes are 
ſp frequent, that quotations of that kind are altogether 
unneceftary. 

lt we, who have no particular concern in them, take 
a tecret delight in obſerving tae gentle dawn of reaſon 
in babes; it our ears are ſoothed with their half forming 
and aiming at articulate ſounds : if we are charmed with 
their pretty mimickry, and ſurpriſed at the unexpected 
farts of wit and cunning in theſe miniatures of man: 
what tranſport may we imagine in the breaſts of thoſe, 
"to whom natural inſtinft hath poured tenderneſs and 
tondneſs for them! how amiable is ſuch a weakneſs in 
human nature ! cr rather, how great a weakneſs is it, 
uo gire humanity ſo reproachtul a name! The bare conſi- 
ccration of paternal affection ſhould methinks create a 
more grateful tenderneſs in children to ard their pa- 


rents, than we generally ſee ; and the ſilent whiſpers of 


nature be attended to, though the laws of God and man 
ad not call aloud. 


The filent whiſpers of nature have had a mar- 
rellous power, even when their cauſe hath been un- 
losen. There we Jeveral examples in Kory of tender 
| 7 friend- 
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triendſhips formed betwixt men, who knew 1, 
their near relation. Such accounts confirm my n, 
opinion I have long entertained, that there is , fl 
pathy betwixt ſouls, which cannot be explained he'd 
prejudice of education, the ſenſe of duty, or any thy 
human motive. 
The memoirs of a certain French noblemay, yz; 
now lie before me, furniſh me with a very entertainin 


iaſtance of this ſecret attraction, implanted by \,., 8 wh 
dence in the human ſoul. It will be neceſlary to {aj ; : 
the reader, that the perſon whoſe ſtory I am going w - 
late, was one whoſe roving and romantic temp Fra 
joined 10 a diſpoſition ſingularly amorous, had de. - 
through a vaſt variety of galantrics and amour;, . 4g 
had, in his youth, attended a princeis of France |, | Y 
Poland, here he had been entertained by the KH.. Yar 
huſband, and married the daughter of a grandee, {| FT 
on her death he returned into his native coun > chap 
where his intrigues and other misfortunes having . 2 
{ſumed his paternal eſtate, he now went to take ci; Pro 
the fortune his deceaſed wife had left him in “ = «fer 
In his journey he was robbed before he reached!“ * 
ſaw, and lay ill of a fever, when he met vit . She 
following adventure; Which he ſhall relate in hs. r F 
words. 3 | F 
* I had been in this condition for four days, vi: Prom 
the counteſs of Venoſki paſſed that way. She . ak, 
formed that a ſtranger of good faſhion lay tick, a — 
her charity led her to ſee me. I remembered her, . = 
I had often ſeen her with my wife, to whom {liz * 
ncarly related; but when 1 found the knew not ms, . = 4 
thought fit ro conceal my name. I told her I wa Fan 
German; that I had been robbed ; and that it e. 1 
the charity to ſend me to Warſaw, the queen ved 18 
© acknowledge it; I having the honour to be known WY, fully 
her majeſty. The counteſs had the goodness to . val 
compaſſion of me; and ordering me to be pit 1 , FT 
litter, carried me to Warſaw, where I Mus lodge =" 
© her houſe till my health ſhould allow me to va: Mt, vis 
the queen. : | « firm, 
My fever increaſed after my journey w:* "Ml , "es 


and 1 was confined to my bed for fifteen days. V 


: # 
* 


„ havi 
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; the counteſs firſt ſaw me, ſhe had a young lady with 
ber about eighteen years of age, who was much tal- 
{ler and better ſhaped than the Polth women generally 
cre, She was very fair, her ſkin exceeding tme, and 
| her air and ſhape inexpreſſibly beautiful. I was not 
« þ fick as to overlook this young beauty; and I felt 
in my heart ſuch emotions at the firſt view, as made 

( me fear that all my misfortunes had not armed me fuf- 

« fciently againſt the charms of the fair ſex. The 
« amiable creature ſeemed afflicted at my ſickneſs; and 
« ſhe appeared to have ſo much concern and care for 
« me, as raiſed in me a great inclination and tendernets 
« for her. She came every day into my chamber to 
« inquire after my health; I aſked who ſhe was, and 
« | was anſwered, that ſhe was neice to the countels of 
© Venoſkt. 

« | verily believe that the conſtant ſight of this 
charming maid, and the pleaſure I received from her 
© careful attendance, contributed more to my recovery 
« than all the medicines the phyſicians gave me. In 
ort, my fever left me, and I bad the tatisfaction to 
' ſe the lovely creature overjoved at my recovery. 
« She came to ſee me oftner as 1 grew better; and al- 
ready felt a ſtronger and more tender affection for her 
than | ever bore to any woman in mv life : when I 
' begun to perceive that her conſtant care of me was 
* only a blind, to give her an opportunity of ſeeing a 
young Pole whom I took to be her lover. He ſcemed 
' 10 be much about her age, of a brown complexion, 
very tall, but finely ſhaped. Every time ſhe came 
to ſee me the young gentleman came to hnd her out; 
and they uſually retired to a corner of the chamber, 
where they ſecmed to converſe with great carneſt- 
neſs. The aſpe& of the youth pleaſed me wonder- 
tully; and if J had not ſuſpected that he was my ri- 
val, I ſhould have taken delight in his perſon and 

* friendſhip. 

* They both of them often aſked me if I were 
in reality a German; which when I continued to at- 
firm, they ſeemed very much troubled. One day I 
* took notice that the young lady and gentleman, 

„having retired to a window, were very intent upon a 

picture; 


« 
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picture; and that every now and then they caſt the 

eyes upon me, as if they had found ſome reſemblance 
betwixt that and my features. I could not forbear +, 

* aſk the meaning of it; upon which the lady anjy,,. 

ed, that if I had been a Frenchman, ſhe ſhould har '0 

« imagined that I was the perſon for whom the picyx 0A 
* was drawn, becauſe it ſo exactly reſembled me. I de. 
ſired to ſee it. But how great was my ſurpriſe! When 
« I found it to be the very painting, which I had te: ; 
© to the queen, five years before, and which ſhe con. 

6 3 me to get drawn to he given to my children, Ad 
after I had viewed the piece, I caſt my eyes upon th, For 
* young lady, and then upon the gentleman I had Wil 
thought to be her lover. My heart beat, and [ fe A 
« a ſecret emotion which filled me with wonder. 
thought ] traced in the two young perſons ſome of ny 

* own features, and at that moment I ſaid to myſel, 

«« Are not theſe my children?” The tears came into ny Old 


« eyes, and I was about to run and embrace him; tu * Þ * 
« conſtraining myſelf with pain, I aſked whole pittue WM 1 
* it was? "The maid, perceiving that I could not ipect 
Without tears, fell a weeping. Her tears abſoluch 
confirmed me in my opinion, and falling upon he 
neck, © Ah my dear child,” ſaid I, yes, I am you 
father.“ I could ſay no more. The youth ſeized m 
* hands at the ſame time, and kiſſing, bathed them vit 
his tears. Throughout my life, I never felt a jo 
equal to this; and it muſt be owned, that nature it- 
ſpires more lively motions and pleading tenders 
than the paſſions can poſſibly excite. 


8 
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Accipiat ſare mercedem ſanguinis, & ſic 
palleat, ut nudis preſſit qui calcibus anguem. 
Juv. Sat, 2. . 420 


A dear-bought bargain, all things duly _—_ 
For which their thrice-concutted blood is paid; 
With looks as van, as he, who, in the brake, 
At unawares has trod upon a ſnake. DRYDENg 


i To the Gu AR DIAN. 


1 Old Nxsrox, | 

ST BELIEVE youdiſtance me not ſo much in years 

Ils in wiſdom, and therefore fince you have gained 

o deſerved a reputation, I beg your aſſiſtance in cor- 
« recting the manners of an untoward lad, who perhaps 


: may liſten to your admonitions, ſooner than to all the 
+ ſevere checks, and grave reproofs of a father. With- 
dot any longer preamble, you muſt know, Sir, that 
bout two years ago, Jack my eldeſt fon and heir 
bent up to London, to be admitted of the Tem- 
de not ſo much with a view of his ſtudying the law, 
san deſire to improve his breeding. 'T his was done 


« out of complaiſance to a couſin ot his, an airy lady, 

© who was continually teizing me, that the boy would 

* ſhoot up into a mere country booby, it he did not 

* ſee a little of the world. She herſelf was bred chiefly 

ain town, and fince ſhe was married into the country, 
neither looks, nor talks, nor dreſſes like any of her 

* neighbours, and is grown the admiration of every 

* one but her huſband. The latter end of laſt month 

* ſome important buſineſs called me up to town, and 

* the firft thing I did, the next morning about ten, 

* was to pay a viſit to my ſon at his chambers ; but as 1 

begun to knock at he door, I was interrupted by the 

ded- maker in the ſtair-caſe, who told me her mater 
Vol. II. - VM * le dom 
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ſeldom rote till about twelve, and about one [ ni. 
be fure to find him drinking tea. I bid her A. 
hat haſtily hold her Yating, and open the ay 
which accordingly the did The firſt thing Lobe 
ed upon the table was the ſecret amours 91 2 


gte. 
| title 
ſide 


and by it food a box of pills; on a chair lay a f  enſu 
box with a fan half broke, and on the floor ! per 0 too 
toils. Ilaving ſeen this furnitnre I entered his b e 
chamber, not without ſome noile ; whereupon ke ' ſtan; 
gan to ſwear at his bed-maker (as he thous) her 
ditturbing him ſo ſoon, and was turning about for « ; 
other nap, when he diſcovered ſuch a thin, pale, fel 

ly vitage, that had I not heard his voice, 1 (þou!4 ; hy 
ver have gueſted him to have been my fon. How a N 
ferent was this countenance from that ruddy, h | Ma 
complex:on, which he had at parting with me fr: ar 
tome! After I had waked him, he gave me to u c 
ſtand, that he was but lately recovered out of Viok Anc ; 
fever, and the reaſon why he did not acquznt u ; 
with it, was, leſt the melancholy news might cc Nou 
nion too many tears among his relations, and be: Go 
unſupportable grief to his mother. To be ſor vs Ori 
vou, old Nes ror, I hurried my young ſpark 0 4 
into the country along with me, and there am ends | lac 
vourmg to plump him up, ſo as to be no dif; race } 3 
his pecigree ; for ] aſſure you it was never known! and d 
the men. ory of man, that any one of the family of t 

Ring woods ever fell into a conſumption, except. 
Dorothy Ringwood, who died a maid at 45. ln dd 

to bring him to himſelf, and to be one of us 2-43, p. 8 
make him go to bed at ten, and riſe half an hou r: — 
nee; and when he is puling for Lohea tea and cx 5.11 
place upon a table a jolly piece of cold roi le = 
or well-powdered ham, and bid him eat and live; ta Sol 
take him into the fields to obierve the reapers, bd ' aud; 
the harveit goes forwards. 'T here is no body rl 11ce 
with his preſent conttitution but his gay couſin, wt 1817 
14111:ts him up, and tells him, he looks fair, ard! wh dalle 
weli-ſhaped ; but the honeſt tenants ſhake thcir ber T. 
and Cty, lack-a-day, how thin is poor young mak Ys 
tailen ! The other day, when I told him of it, he mak: 
the impudence to reply, 1 hope, Sir, you would n «Fax 
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{have mn as fat as Mr. Alas! vehat would then 
become of me ? how would the ladies pith at ſuch a 
geat monſtrous thing ?— If you are truly, what your 
tle umports, a Guardian, pray, fir, be pleaſed to con- 
der what a noble generation muſt in all probability 
(enſue from the lives which the town-bred gentlemen 
(too often lead. A friend of mine not long ago, as 
de were Complaining of the times, repeated two 
ſanꝛas out of my lord Rotcommon, which I think muy 
here be applicable. 


1 


Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern /Eacides : 
Made the proud Aſian monarch feel, 
How weak his gold was againſt Europe's ſteel, 
Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield, 
And won the long-diſputed world at Zama's fatal ſield. 
hut ſoldiers of a ruſtick mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold. 
Either they dug the {iubborn ground, 
Or thro' heu u woods their weighty ſtrokes did ſoand. 
And after the declining ſun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their tak was done, 
liome with their weary team, they took their way, 
and drown'd in friendly bowls the labours of the day. 
lam, S1R, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
JoxaTHAN RINGWOOD, 
P. S. © I forgot to tell you, that while I waited in 
m, ſon's anti-chamber, 1 found upon the table the 
(04112 bill. 
KEE 
Sold to Mr. Jonathan Ringwood, a plain 
muſlin head and ruffles, with colbe: tine C1 13 6 
lace, 
Six pair of white Eid gloves for madem 
' Salley, K | F o 
Three handkerchiefs for madam Sa'ley: o 15 © 
In his Chamber-window I ſaw his ſhoe- 
* Maker's bill, wich this remarkable article, 
For Mr.Riagwood three pair of laced ſhoes.3z oo © 
| : M 2 And 
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| And in the drawer of the table was the following W 1 


| + billet, 
| {ome 
| Mr. Rincwoop, alleg 
| * I defire, that becauſe you are ſuch a country hoy, are 
| that you forget the uſe and care of your ſuuff bo. com 
you would not call me thief. Pray le my face * the 
more. ; 1. 
Your abuſed friend, 1 
| SARAH Gallgry toe 
| and 
* Under theſe words my hopeful heir had writ, Me. dent 
© morandum, to ſend her word I have found my box and 
though I know ſhe has it. res 
100 
SER - into 
| 85 828 NY -Y. | [ 
> 22 DENA Rr e 
2 rr n the 
of 1 
Ne 152. Fripay, September 4. con 
; and 
Quin potius pacem æternam pactoſque hymenxos yer) 
Exercemus -- VIS. En. 4. v. G6, lett, 
Rather in leagues of endleſs peace unite, Nl. 
And celebrate the hymeneal rite. we 
opp 
HERE is no rule in Longinus which I more ad. 1 
1 mire than that wherein he adviſes an author ho at \ 
would attain to the ſublime, and writes for eternity, u the 
conſider, when he is engaged in his compoſition, wha one 
Homer or Plato, or any other of thoſe heroes, in the oth 
learned world, would have faid cr thought upon th: the 
ſame occaſion. I have often practiſed this rule, with x. mie 
gard to the beſt authors among the ancients, as vl fort 
as among the moderns. With what ſucceſs, I muſt leart the 
to the judgment of others, I may at leaſt venture n as | 
jay with Mr, Dryden, where he profeſſes to have im. 
tated Shakeſpear's ſtile, that in imitating ſuch great 4. ma 
thors I have always excelled myſelf. | t:th 
1 have alſo by this means revived ſeveral antiquates tha 
ways of writing, which though very inſtructive 1 Wil 
entertaining, had been laid aſide, and forgotten i ſm 
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ome ages. I ſhall in this place only mention thoſe 
nlegories wherein virtues, vices and human paſſions 
we introduced as real actors. Though this kind of 
compoſition was practiſed by the fineſt authors among 
te ancients, our countryman Spenſer is the laſt wri- 
ter of note who has applied himſelf to it with ſuc- 
cels, 

That an allegory may be both delightful and inſtrue- 
tive; in the firſt place, the fable of it ought to be perfect, 
and if poſſible to be filled with ſurpriſing turns and inci- 
dents, In the next, there ought to be uſeful morals 
and reflexions couched under it, which ſtill receive a 
greater value from their being new and uncommon ; as 
i from their appearing difficult to have been thrown 
into emblematical types and ſhadows. 

was once thinking to have written a whole canto in 
the ſpirit of Spenſer, and in order to it contrived a fable 
of imaginarv perſons and characters. I raiſed it on that 
common diſpute between the comparative perfections 
and preeminence of the two ſexes, each of which have 
very frequently had their advocates among the men of 
letters. Since I have not time to accompliſh this work, 
| ſhall preſent my reader with the naked fable, reſerv- 
ing the embelliſhments of verſe and poetry to another 
opportunity. 

The two ſexes contending for ſuperiority, were once 
at war with each other, which was chiefly carried on by 
their auxiliaries. The males were drawn up on the 
one ſide of a very ſpacious plain, the females on the 
other ; between them was left a very large interval for 
their auxiliaries to engage in. At each extremity of this 
middle ſpace lay encamped ſeveral bodies of neutral 
forces, who waited for the event of the battle before 
they would declare themſelves, that they might then act 
as they ſaw occaſion. 

The main body of the male auxiliaries was com- 
manded by Fortitude ; tiiat of the female by Beauty. For- 
t:tude begun the onſet on Beauty, but found to his coſt, 
that ſhe had ſuch a particular witchcraft in her looks, as 
withered all his ſtreagth. She played upon him ſo many 
{miles and glances, that ſhe quite weakened and diſarm- 
ed him, 
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In ſhort he was ready to call for quarter, had 10 
% jm come to his wid ; this was the commande, 
the male right wing, and would have turned the ka 
of the day. had not he been timely oppoſed by ( i Wing, 
who commanded the left wing of the ſemale auxilizjce 
(ning Was the chief inginter of the fair army; {y 
fon this occaſion was poited, as I have hae ſaid, 4 
receive the attacks of WJ ;/c@z, It was very enter 
ng to ſee the workings of theſe two antagoriits ; the cop. 
duct of the one, and the th atagems of the other, 
ver was there a more equal match. Thoſe who che 
it gave the victory ſometimes to the one, and fometin; 
to the other, tho' moſt declared the advantage Was wn 
the ſide of the female commander. 

In the mean time the conflict was very great in the 
leſt wing of the army, where the battle began to tun 
to the male fide, I his wing was commanded by ag dd 
experienced officer called Patience, and on the female 
tide by a general known by the name of Sworn. le 
latter, that tought after the manner of the Parthians, þ:4 
the better of it all the beginning of the day; but beug 
quite tired out with the Jong purſuits, and repeated at. 
tacks of the enemy, who had been e above a 
hundred times, and rallied as often, begun to think < 

iclding. When on a ſudden a body of neutral ſores 
— to move. The leader was of an ugly look, ard 
gigantick ſtature, He acted like a drawcanſir, ſparirg 
neither friend nor foe. His name was Luft. On de 
female fide he was oppoſed by a ſelect body of fd 
commanded by a young officer that had the face of a 
Cherubim, and the name of Modefy. This beauttul 
young hero was ſupported by one of a more malculin: 
turn, and fierce +. 25a called by en Hour, 
and by the Geds Px1ne. This laſt made an obliinatt 
defence, and drove back the enemy more than once, 
but at length reſigned at diſcretion. 

The dreadful monſter after b. ving over . whole 
ſquadrons! in the female army, fell in among tema, 
v. acre he made a more terrible havock than on thc 0! 
tide, He was here oppoſed by Regin, who drew v; 
his forces againſt him, and held the fight in tuipets 


for ſoiue time, but at length quitted the field. 5 
ALT 
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Aſter a great ravage on both ſides, the two armies 
,oced to join againſt this common oe. Aud in o7- 
4. to it drew out a ſmall choſen band, whom they 
iced by conſent under the condutt of ue, who in 
; little time drove this foul ugly moniter out of the 


6d, 

Upon his retreat, a ſecond neutral lender, whoſe 

tame was Lowe, marched in between the too wmie: , 
He headed a body of ten thouſand winged boys that 
tirew their darts and arrows ptomiſcuouſly among borl, 
mics, The wounds they gave were not the wound: 
of an enemy. They were pleaſing io thoſe that fei 
dem; and had fo ſtrange an effect, that they wrought 
ert of mutual friendtip, reconcihation, and gel- 
vill in both ſexes. The two armies now looked with 
cordial love on each other, and ſtretched out their arms 
with tears of joy, as Jonging to forget old animoſitic:, 
and embrace one another. 
The laſt general of neutral that appraced in the bel. 
was Hymnen, whe marched immediately after L- vs, nl 
ſeronding the good inclinations which lie hal infoire.!, 
joined the hands of both armics, - Lowe generally ac- 
companied him, and recommended the ſexes pair by pair 
to his good offices. 

But as it is uſual enough for ſeveral perſons to dreſs 
te nſelves in the habit of a great leader, Ambition and 
fvarice had taken on them the garb and habit of Love, 
by which means they often impoſed an Ilimen, by put- 
tng into his hands ſeveral couples whom he would never 
tave joined together, had it not been brought about by 
ac deluſion ot theſe two impoſtors. 67 
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Admiranda tibi levium ſpectacula rerum. 


: VI RG. Georg, 4. v. 4, pridt 
A mighty pomp, tho' made of little things. nary 
Dx yory, lid 
tune 
HERE is no paſſion which ſteals into the beat it m 
more imperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more mud 
dijpuiſes, than pride. For my own part, I think if and 
there is any paſſion or vice which I am wholly a ſtranger 2000 
to, it is this; though at the ſame time, perhaps this ve. tke 
iy judgment which I form of myſelf, proceeds in fone ; 
ncaſure from this corrupt principle. if » 
have been always wonderfully delighted with that ſen. 00 
tence in holy writ, “ Pride was not made for man“ way 
"There is not indeed any ſingle view of human nature ſos 
under its preſent condition, which is not ſufficient tg coy 
extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride ; and, 01 am 
the contrary, to fink the ſoul into the loweſt ſtate df ma 
humility, and what the ſchool-men call felf-annikilation, my 
Pride was not made for man, as he 1s, bet 
1. A ſinful, ki 
2. An igno: ant, he 
3. A miſcrable being. thi 
There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his wil, al 
or in his prefent condition, that can tempt any conlice- lat 
rate creature to pride ar vanity, lo 
Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould not be prout, tz, 
are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he is fo. Vee le 
not he a ſinful creature, he would not he ſulgect a n. 
paſſion which riſes from the depravity of his Nature; & 
were he not an ignorant creature, he would fee that be b 
has nothing to be proud of; and were not the xe 
ſpecies iniſetable, he would not have thoſe wretched b. y 
jects of compariſon before his eyes, which are the d 1 
ſions of his paſſion, and which make oae man value ln. y 
ielt more than another, $ 


a 
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A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly gloriſied; when 
his underſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will rectified, and 
his happineſs aſſured ; or in other words, when he ſhall 
be neither ſinful, nor ignorant, nor miſerable. 

f there be any thing which makes human nature ap- 

ridiculous to Beings of ſuperior faculties, it mult be 
pride. They know to well the vanity of thoſe imagi- 
nary perfections that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe 
litle ſupernumerary advantages, whether in birth, for- 
tune, or title, which one man enjoys above another, that 
it muſt certainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not very 
much divert them, when they ſee a mortal puſfed up, 
and valying himſelf above his neighbours on any of theſe 
accounts, at the ſame time that he is obnoxious to all 
the common calamities of the ſpecies. 

To ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy, 
if you pleaſe, that yonder male-hill is inhabited by rea- 
ſable creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape and 
way of life only excepted) is endowed with human paſ- 
fous. How ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an ac- 
count of the pedigrees, diſtinctions, and titles that reign 
among them ? Obſerve how the whole ſwarm divide and 
make way for the piſmire that paſſes through them ! you 
mult underſtand he is an emmet of quality, and has 
better blood in his veins than any piſmire in the mole- 
hill, Don't you ſee how ſenſible he is of it, how flow 
he marches forward, how the whole rabble of ants keep 
their diſtance? Here you may obſerve one placed upon 
a little eminence, and looking dowa on a long row of 
labourers. He is the richeſt inſet on this fide the hil- 
lock, he has a walk of half a yard in length and a quar- 
ter of an inch in breadth, he keeps an handred menial 
rvants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley-corns in his gra- 
nary. He is now chiling and beſlaving the emmet that 
lands before him, and who, for all that we can diſcover, 
% a5 good an emmet as himſelf. 

But here comes an inſe& of figure! Don't you take 
notice of a little white ſtra that he carries in his mouth ? 
That raw, you muſt underſtand, he would not part 
wich for the longeſt tract about the mole-hill : did you 
vat Know what he has undergone to purchaſe it! Sce how 

; N 5 the 
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the ants of all qualities and conditions ſwarm about him. 
Should this ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would fee 
all this numerous circle of attendants follow the nent 
that took it up, and leave the diſcarded inicct, or ry 
over his back, to come at his ſucceſſor. 

If now you have a mind to fee all the ladies of the 


mole-hill, obſerve firit the piſmire that liſtens to the eq. Or 
met on her left hand, at the ſame time that the {en 
to turn away her head from him. He tells this py; A 
in{ee& that ſhe is a goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter 
tian the ſun, that life and death are at her ditpojal, ( 
She believes him, and gives herſelf a thouſand little ay; t 
upon it. Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your let maſk 
hand. She can ſcarce crawl with age; but you mut pore 
know ſhe values herſelf upon her birth ; and if you very 
mind, ſpurns at every one that comes within her reach, 2 f 
emu 


The litt'e nimble coquette that is running along by the 
ſide of her, is a wit, She has broke many a pitwire's 
heart. Do but obſerve what a drove of lovers are rur- 
ning after her 

We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene ; but fr{: cf 
all, to draw the parallel cloter, will ſuppoſe, if you 
pleaſe, that death comes down upon the mole hill, in 
the ſhape of a cock-ſparrow, who picks up, without 
diſtinction, the piſmire of quality and his flatterers, tic 
piſtnire of ſubſtance and day-labourers, the white-lraw 
officer and his ſycophants, with all the goddefles, wits 
and beauties of th ůe mole-hill. 

May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior nature: 
and perfections regard all the inſtances of pride and v4 
nity, among our own ſpecies, in the fame kind of view, 
when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who inhabit the cart. 
or, in the language of an ingenious French poct, of thole 
piſmires that people this keap of dirt, which human ve 
uity has divided into climates and regions: Ex 


Mo xp, 


No 154. Monpay, September 5. 


Omnia transfocmant ſeſe in miracula rerum. 
VIRũ G. Georg. 4. v. 441. 
All ſhapes, the moſt prodigious, they aſſume. 


QUESTION not but the following letter will 
| be entertaining to thoſe who were preſent at the late 
makerade, as it will recal into their minds ſeveral merry 
particulars that paſſed in it, and at the ſame time, be 
rery acceptable to thoſe who were at a diſtance from it, 
1 they may form from hence ſome idea of this taſhioaable 


amuſement. 


To Nes Tor Iroxs1iDE, Eſq; 


Per via leonis. 
SIR, | 
*YCOULD ſcarce ever go into good company, but 
* | the diſcourſe was on the ambaſſador, the politeneſs 
* of his entertainments, the goodneſs of his Burgundy 
and Champaign, the gaiety of his maſkerades, with the 
odd fantaſtical dreſſes which were made uſe of in thoſe 
midnight ſolemnities. 'The noiſe theſe diverſions 
made at laſt raiſed my curioſity, and for once I ru— 
© ſolved to be preſent at them, being at the ſame time 
* provoked to it by a lady I then made my addrefics 
* to, one of a ſprightly humour, and a great admirer of 
' ſuch novelties. In order to it L hurried my habit, 
and got it ready a week before the time, for | grey 
impatient to be initiated in theſe new myſlerics. 
Every morning I dreſt myſelf in it, and ated beſbie 
* the looking-glaſs, ſo that I am vain enough to think I 
vas as perfect in my part, as moſt who had oftner fre- 
* quented thoſe diverſions. You mult underſtand I per- 
ſonated a Devil, and that for ſeveral weighty = 
* Firſt, becauſe appearing as one of that frater::ity,. I 
expected to meet with particular civilities from the 
> 
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« more polite and better-bred part of the company. Be. 


ſides, as from their uſual reception they are called n 
miliars, I fancied I ſhould, in this character, be allen. 
ed the greateſt liberties, and ſooneſt be led into the fe. 
crets of the maſkerade, To recommend and digi. 
guiſh me from the vulgar, I drew a very long tail af 
me. Eut to ſpeak the truth, what perſuaded me n 
to this diſguiſe was, becauſe | heard an intriguing lady 
ſay, in a large company of females, who unanimoy/; 
aſſented to it, that the loved to converſe with ſuch, fit 
that generally they were very clever fellows who made 
choice of that ſhape. At length when the long. wiſti d. 
for evening came, which was to open to us ſuch vad 
ſcenes of pleaſure, I repaired to the place appointed 


about ten at night, where 1 found nature turned topj;. 


turvy, women changed into men, and men into wo- 
men, children in leading-ſtrings ſeven foot high, 
courtiers transformed into clowns, ladies o? the nipkt 
into ſaints, people of the firſt quality into beaſts or 
birds, gods or goddeſſes. I fancied I had all Ovid 
Metamorphoſes before me. Among theſe were ſere- 
ral monſters to which I did not know how to pivea } 
name z 
——- worſe 

Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire. Mir rox. 


In the middle of the firft room I met with ore 
greit in a Shroud. This put me in mind of the old cu 
tom of ſerving up a death's head at a feaſt. I ws 
a little angry at the dreſs, and aſked the gentleman 
whether he thought a dead man was fit company for 
ſuch an aſſembly; but he told me, that he was one who 
loved his money, and that he confidered thus dreis 
would ſerve him another time. This walking core 
was foll. wed by a gigantick woman with a high 
crowned hat, that ſtood up like a ſteeple over tte 
heads of the whole aſſembly. I then chanced to tread 
upon the foot of a female Quaker, 10 all outward ap- 
pearance; but was ſurpriſed to hear her cry out d—1 
ou, you fon of a upon which I immediately r. 
Rer, when all of a ſudden reſuming her chance 
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„tet, © Verily, ſays the, I was to blame; but thou haſt 
« bruifed me ſorely.” © A few moments after this adven- 
ture, J had like to have been knocked down by a ſhep- 
{ kerdefs for having run my elbow a little inadvertently 
into one of her ſides. She {wore like a trooper, and 
( threatened me with a very maſculine voice; but I was 
umely taken of by a Preſbyterian Parſon, who told me 
© in a very ſoft tone, that he believed 1 was a pretty fel- 
ow, and that he would meet me in Spring-Garden to- 
« morrow night. The next object I ſaw was a Chimney- 
' ſweeper made vp of black crape and velvet, with a huge 
diamond in his mouth, making love to a butterfly. On 
' a ſudden I found myſelf among a flock of Hats, Owls, 
and Lawyers. But what took up my attention molt 
vas, one dreſt in white feathers that reprefented a Swan, 
He would fain have found out a Leda among the fair 
© fex, and indeed was the moſt unlucky bird in the com- 
* pany. I was then engaged in a diſcourſe with a Running- 
« footman ; but as 1 treated him like what he appeared 
to be, a Turkiſh emperor whiſpered me in the ear, de- 
firing me © to uſe him civilly, for that it was his maſ- 
« ter,” © I was here interrupted by the famous large fi- 
, = of a woman hung with little looking-olafles. She 
had a great many that followed her as ſhe paſſed by 
me, but I would not have her value herſelf upon that 
account, ſince it was plain they did not follow fo much 
* to look upon her as to ſee themſelves. The next 1 
\* obſerved was a Nun making an aſſignation with a 
' Heathen God; for I heard them mention the Little 
Piazza in Covent- Garden. I was by this time exceed- 
* mg hot and thirſty ; ſo that I made the beſt of my way 
to the place where wine was dealt about in great quan- 
* tities. I had no ſooner nted myſelf before the ta- 
ble, but a Magician ſeeing me, made a circle over my 
* hend with his wand, and Jeemed to do me homage. 1 
* was at a loſs to account for his behaviour, till I reco]- 
* lefted who 1 was : this however drew the eyes of the 
* fervants upon me, and immediately procured me a glaſs 
* of excellem Champaign. The Magician faid I was a ſpi- 
rm of an aduſt and dry conſtitution ; and deſired that I 
* might Have another refrefhing glaſs; adding withal, 
* that it oughtnro be a brimmer. I took it in my hand 
| 66nd 
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* and drank it off to the Magician. This ſo enliven,, 
* me, that I Jed him by the hand into the next rom 
* where we danced a rigadoon together. [ was be 
little offended at 1 ot a Scaramouch, tha 
© cried out, Avant Satan;“ and gave me a Ute t. 
on my leſt ſhoulder, with the end of his lath-{yo; 
As I was conlidering how I ought to reſent this af;gy 
* a well-thapcd perſon that ſtood at my left-hand, in the 
figure of a Bellman, cried out with a ſuitable voce 
_ Paſt twelve o'clock.” This put me in mind of Bad. 
time: Accordingly I made my way towards the dogs, 
but was intercepted: hy an Indian king, a tall, lends 
youth, dreſſed up in a moſt beautiful party. coloured 

7 He regarded my habit very attentivel;, 
and after having turned me about once or twice, afl. 
« ed me © whom I had been tempting :” I could 10 
« tell what was the matter with me, but my heart leap 
Ned as ſoon as he touched me, and was ſtill in greater 
* diſorder, upon my hearing his voice. In ſor, ] 
« found after a little diſcourſe with him, that his Indian 
6 majeſty was my dear Leonora, who knowing the di 
« guiſe I had put on, would not let me paſs by her un. 
* obſerved. Her aukward manlineſs made me gueſs a 
ger ſex, and her own confeſſion quickly let me know the 
« reſt. This Maſkerade did more for me than a twelve 
months courtſhip : For it inſpired her with ſuch ten- 
« der ſentiments, that I married her the next morning. 

How happy I ſhall be in a wife taken out of x 
* Maſkerade, I cannot yet tell; but I have reaſon 0 
hope the beſt, Leonora having aſſured me it was the 
firſt, and ſhall be the laſt time of her appearing at ſuch 
an entertainment, 

And now, Sir, having given you the hiſtory of 
this ſtrange evening, which looks rather like a dream 
than a reality, it is my requeſt to you, that you will 
«* oblige the world with a diſſertation on Maſkerades in 
« general, that we may know how far they are ſeful to 
the public, and conſequently how far they ought to 
be encouraged. I have heard of two or three very odd 
accidents that have happened upon this occaſion, as l 
particular of a Lawyer's being now big-bellicd, who 
was preſent at the firſt of theſe entertainments ; not 

mention 
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— —Libelli Stoici inter ſericos 
Jacere pulvillos amant- 

The books of Stoicks ever choſe 
On fiken cuſhions to repoſe. 


Ho. Epod. 8. V, I5, 


HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought 

a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Since they have the ſame improve- 
able minds as the male part of the ſpecies, why {ſhould 
they not be cultivated by the ſame method? why ſhould 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diici- 
plined with ſo much care in the other? 

There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world, than to the male. As in 
the firſt place, becauſe they have more jpare time upon 
their hands, and lead a more ſedentary lite. 'T beir em- 
ployments are of a domeſtick nature, and not like thoſe 


of the other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent with ſtudy 


and contemplation. 'The excellent lady, the lady Liz- 
ard, in the ſpace of one ſummer furniſhed a gallery with 
chairs and couches of her own and her daughter's work- 


ing; and at the ſame time heard all Doctor T'llot-" 


ſon's ſermons twice over. It is always the cuſtem for 


one of the young ladies to read, while the others-are at 


work; fo that the learning of the family is not at all 
prejudicial 
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prejudicial to its manufactures. I was mightily pete 
the other day to find them all buſy in preſerving fewer 
fruits of the ſcaſon, with the Sparkler in the midit o 
them, reading over © The ley of worlds,” It Wa; 
very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their ſpecy- 
lations between jellies and ſtars, and making a ſudden 
tranſition from the ſun to an apricot, or from the (4. 
ican ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe-cake, 

A ſecond reaſon why women ſhould apply themſe;;.. 
to uſeful knowledge rather than men, is becauſe ; 
have that natural gift of Speech in greater perfection 
Since they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia Ver. 
borum, or plenty of words, tis pity they ſhould 
not put it to ſome uſe. = 190 MPS wages wil be 
in motion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Could 
they diſcourſe about the ous in the fun, it might divert 
them from publiſhing the faults of their neighbour; ; 
Could they talk of the different aſpects and conjundtions 
of the planets, they need not be at the pains to com- 
ment upon oglings and clandeſtine marriages. In ſhort, 
were they furniſhed with matters af fact, out of arts and 
ſciences, it would now and then be of great eaſe to their 
Invention. 

There is another reaſon why theſe eſpecially who ae 
women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to letters, 
namely, becauſe their hufbands are generally ſtrangers 
to them. | 

It is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a fa 
mily. For my own part, I am concerned when [| g 
into a great houſe, where T there is not a ſingle 
perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the butler, 
or one of the footmen. What a figure is the young heir 
likely to make, who is a dunce boch by father and mo- 
ther's ſide ? 

If we look into the hiſtories of famous women, ze 
fad many eminent philoſophers of this ſex. Nay, ve 
fine that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themlelves 
in thoſe ſets of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repug- 
nant to their natures. There have been famous female 
Pythagoreans, notwithſtanding molt of that philoſophy 
coukfted in keeping a fecret, and that the diſciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. I nee 
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wot mention Portia, who was a ſtvick in petticoats : 
or Hipparchia, the famous ſhe cynick, who arrived 
a ſuch a perfection in her ſtudies, that ſhe converſed 
with her huſband, or man-planter, in broad day light, 
md in the open ſtreets. 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not 
x we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures, in 
which order of beings the female world is upon the ſame 
level with the male. We ought to confider in this par- 
ticular, not what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to 
which they belong. At leaſt I believe every one will 
allow me, that a female philoſopher is not fo abſurd a 


uld character and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a female game- 
ve ſter ; and that it is more irrational for a woman to paſs 
ud away half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in get- 

ting up ſtores of uſeful learning. This therefore is 


another reaſon why I would recommend the ſtudies of 
knowl to the female world, that they may not be 
at "x to employ thoſe hours that lie upon their 
hands. | 

I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 
ſeveral of their ſex, who have improved their minds by 
books and literature, have raiſed themſelves to the high- 
elt poſts of honour and fortune. A neighbouring nation 
may at this time furniſh us with a very remarkable in- 
ſtance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude this head with 
the hiſtory of Athenais, which is a very ſignal example 
to my preſent purpoſe. 

The emperor 'Theodoſius being about the age of one 
and twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, deſired his 
iter Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch his 
whole empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ty and higheſt accompliſhments. In the midſt of this 
ſearch, Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidentally offer- 
ed herſelf, Her father, who was an eminent philoſo- 
pher of athens, and had bred her up in all the learning 
of that place, at his death left her but a very ſmall por- 
ton, in which alſo ſhe ſuffered great hardſhips from the 
muſticg of her two brothers. This forced her upon a 
Journey to Conſtantinople, where ſhe had a relation 
who repreſented her caſe to Pulcheria in order to obtain 
lome redreſs from the emperor, By this means that 
religious 
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religious princeſs became acquainted with Athenats, 
whom ſhe found the molt beautiful woman of her ave, 
and educated under a long courſe of philoſophy in the 
ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted innocence. Pulche. 
ria was charmed with her converſation, and immediately 
made her reports to the emperor her brother Theodofiv., No 
The character ſhe gave made ſuch an impreſſion on him, 
that he deſired his ſiſter to bring her away it:mediately 
to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he four | 
her beauty and her converſation beyond the higheſt ide; 
he had framed of them. His friend Paulinus converted 
her to chriltian:;ty, and gave her the name of Eudoſa; 
after which the emperor publickly eſpouſed her, and en- 
zoyed all the happine!'s in his marriage which he pro. 
miſed himſelf from ſuch a virtuous and learned bride, 
She not only forgave the injuries which her two brothers 
had done her, but raiſed them to great honours; and 
by ſeveral works of learning, as well as by an exem- 
plary life, made herſelf ſo dear to the whole empire, 
that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her memory, and i; 
celebrated by the fathers of the church as the ornament 
of her ſex, | kÞ 
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„ WF \* 156. Wepxespay, September 9. 

Ml, 

ly Magni formica laboris 

d Ore trahit quodcunque poteſt, atque addit acervo, 

ea Lem ſtruit haud ignara, ac non incauta futuri. 
Que, ſimul inverſum contriſtat Aquarius annum, 


Non uſquam prorepit, & illis utitur antè 
Queſitis patiens 9922202 Hor, Sat. 1. lI, I, \ 33s. 


As the ſmall ant (for ſhe inſtructs the man, 

And preaches labour) rathers all ſhe can, 

And brings it to increaſe her heap at home, 
Againſt the winter, which ſhe knows will come: 
But, when that comes, ſhe creeps abroad no mote, 


But lies at home, and feaſts upon her ſtore, 
CRrxcn, 


N my laſt Saturday's paper I ſuppoſed a molehill, in- 
[ habited by Piſmires or Ants, to be a lively image of 
the earth, peopled by human creatures. This ſuppo- 
ton will not appear too forced or ſtrained to thoſe who 
ae acquainted with the natural hiſtory of theſe little 
nes; in order to which I ſhall preſent my reader with 
the extract of a letter upon this curious ſubject, as it was 
publiſhed by the members of the French academy, and 
ince tranſlated into Engliſh. I muſt confeſs I was never 
in my life better entertained than with this narrative, 
ich is of undoubted credit and authority. 

In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
' for a long time, there was upon a window a box full 
' of earth, two foot deep, and fit to keep flowers in. 
That kind of parterre had been long uncultivated 
and therefore it was covered with old plaiſter, and a 
great deal of rubbiſh that fell from the top of the 
' houſe, and from the walls, which, together with 
' the earth formerly inbibed with water, made a Hud 
' of a dry and barren ſoil. 't hat place lying to the 
* douth, and out of the reach of the v d Rand rem, 
' belides the neighbourhoud of a granary, was a moit 
; « delighitul 
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delightful ſpot of ground for Ants; and there 
they had made three neſts there, without doubt fo 
the ſame reaſon that men build cities in fruitful and 
convenient places, near ſprings and rivers, 

* Having a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I took 3 


view of that place, and removed a tulip out of the ved 
garden into that box; but caſting my eyes upon the mo 
Ants, continually taken up with a thouſand. Cares « did 
very inconſiderable with reſpect to us, but of the « kny 
greateſt importance for them, they appeared to ge . 
more worthy of my curioſity than all the flowers in exe 
the world. I quickly removed the tulip, to be the int 
admirer and reſtorer of that little commonwealth, « thi 
This was the only thing they wanted; for their poli. Wiſh n 

and the order obſerved among them, are more per. m 
fect than thoſe of the wiſeſl republicks: and there. Wil * fo 
fore they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new ſegiſu- b 
tor ſhould attempt to change the form of their gy. b 
vernment. 9 


1 made it my buſineſs to procure them all forts of 
conveniencies. I took out of the box every thing that 
might be troubleſome to them; and frequently viſited 
my Ants, and ſtudied all their actions. Yeing uſed to 
go to bed very late, I went to fee them work in a 
moon- ſhiny-night; and I did frequently get up in the 
night, to take a view of their labours. I always found 
ſome going up and down, and very buſy: one would 
think that they never fleep. Every body knows that 
Ants come out of their holes in the day-time, and ex- 
poſe to the ſun the corn, which they keep under 
ground in the night. Thoſe who have ſeen ant-hi- 
locks, have eaſily perceived thoſe ſmall heaps of com 
about their neſts, What ſurpriſed me at firlt wa, 
that my Ants never brought out their corn, but in tic 
night when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under 
ground in the day-time; which was contrary to what 
had ſeen, and ſaw ſtill practiſed by thoſe inſects in other 
places. I quickly found out the reaſon of it: there 
was a pigeon houſe not far from thence : pigeons and 
birds would have eatcs their corn, if they had broug"t 
it out in the day-time. *Tis highly probable the 
knew it by experience; and I frequently found pig. 
* 085 
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i ons and birds in that place, when I went to it in a 
morning. 1 quickly delivered them from thoſe rob- 
i bers : 1 frighted the birds away with ſome pieces of 
paper tied to the end of a ſtring over the window. As 
; age pigeons, I drove them away ſeveral times; and 
i when 1 that the place was more frequent- 
i ed than before, they never came to it again. What is 
{ moſt admirable, and what I could hardly believe, if I 
dd not know it by experience, is, that thoſe ants 
knew ſome days after that they had nothing to fear, 
i and began to lay out their corn in the fun. How- 
i ever, J perceived they were not oy convmced of be- 
+ ing out of all danger; for they durit not bring out 
« their proviſions all at once, but by degrees, fr in a 
« {mall quantity, and without any great order, that they 
might quickly carry them away in cafe of any miſ- 
( fortune, watching, and looking every way. At laſt, 
« being perſuaded that they had nothing to fear, they 
brought out all their corn, almoſt every day, and in 
order, and carried it in at night. 

There is a ſtraight hole in every Ant's neſt, about 
half an inch deep; and then it goes down ſloping 
into a place where they have their magazine, which 1 
take to be a different place from that where they reſt 
« and eat. For it is highly improbable that an Ant, which 
is a very cleanly ine, and throws out of her neſt all 
' the ſmall remains of the corn on which ſhe feeds, as 1 
have obſerved a-thouſand times, would fill up her ma- 
' gazine, and mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 

The corn, that is laid up by Ants, would ſhoot 
under ground, if thoſe inſects did not take care to pre- 
vent it. They bite off all the buds before they lay it 


' up; and therefore the corn that has lain in their neſts 


vill produce nothing. Any one may eaſily make this 
experiment, and even plainly ſee that there is no bud 
in their corn. But tho'-the bud be bitten off, there re- 
* mains another inconvenience, that corn muſt needs 
well and rot under ground; and therefore it could be 
+ of -no.uſe for the-nouriſhment of Ants. "Thoſe inſects 
prevent that inconvenience by their labour and in- 
* duſtry, and contrive the matter ſo, that corn will keep 
* dry in their neits as in our granaries, 

: * They 
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« 


* 


place them round to heat them in the ſun. Eye 


* They gather many ſmall particles of d 


f Ty earth 
which they bring every day out of their h = 


oles, and 


: . 4 ; ry Ant 
brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her piace 


lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches another 
Thus, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, one may fee 
a vaſt number of ſuch ſmall particles of dry ear 
heaped up round the hole. They lay their corn under 
ground upon that earth, and cover it with the ſam: 
They perform this work almoſt every day, during ge 
heat of the ſun; and though the ſun went ſtom the 
window about three or four o'clock in the afterngcy, 
they did not remove their corn and their particles of 
earth, becauſe the ground was very hot, ull the heat 
was over 

If any one ſhould think that thoſe animals fiould 
uſe ſand, or ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, father 
than take ſo much pains about dry earth; I anſwer, 
that upon ſuch an occaſion nothing can be more pro. 
per than earth heated in the ſun. Corn does not keen 
upon ſand : Beſides, a grain of corn that is cut, be. 
ing deprived of its bud, would be filled with due! 
ſandy particles: that could not eaſily come out. J 
which I add, that ſand conſiſts of ſuch ſimall particle, 
that an ant could not take them up one after another; 
and therefore thoſe inſects are ſeldom to be ſcen near 
rivers, or in a very ſandy ground. 

As for the {mall particles of brick or ſtone, the leaſt 
moiſtneſo would join them together, and turn them ih. 
to a kind of maſtick, which thoſe infects could no! d. 
vide. Ihoſc particles ſticking together could un 

come out of an Ant's neſt, and would ſpoil its {ym- 


* Netry, 


heaps ſurrounding their hole, one of dry earth, ac 


* When Ants have brought out thoſe particles tf 
earth, they bring out their corn after the ſame manner 
and place it round the earth. Thus one may ice two 


the other of corn; and then they fetch out a nen. 

der of dry earth, on which doubtleſs their corn was 

laid up. 

* 'Thoſe inſets never go about this work, but when 

the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. I obſerved, 
. * ta! 
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that thoſe little animals having one day brought out 
« their coin at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, removed 
(it, againit their uſual cuſtom, before one in the atter- 
© noon : The tun being very hot, and {ky very clear, I 
could perccive no reaſon tor it. But half an hour at- 
« ter, the ſæy began to be overcaſt, and there fell a ſmall 
run which the Ants foreſaw; whereas the Milan al- 
« manack had foretold there would be no rain upon that 
day. 

0 | have ſaid before, that thoſe Ants which I did fo 
particularly conſider, fetched their corn out of a gar- 
' ret, I went very frequently into that garret: There 
vas ſome old corn in it; and becauſe every grain was 
not alike,” I obſerved that they choſe the beſt. 

I know, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe little 
animals take great care to provide themſclves with 
wheat when they can find it, and always pick out the 
« beſt; but they can make ſhift without it. When they 
dean get no wheat, they take rye, oats, millet, and even 
* crumbs of bread ; but ſeldom any barley, unleſs it be 
in a time of great ſcarcity, and when nothing elle 
* can be had. 

* Being willing to be more particularly informed of 
their forecaſt and induſtry, | put a ſmall heap of 
* wheat in a corner of the room, Where they kept: 
And to prevent their fetching corn out of the garret, 
* I ſhut up the window, and ſtopt all the holes. Tho' 
Ants are very knowing, I don't tal:e them to be con- 
* jurers; and therefore they could not gueſs that I had 
put ſome corn in that room. I perceived for ſeveral 
days that they were very much perplexed, and went 
* a great way to fetch their pioviſions. I was not wiel 
ing tor ſome time to make them more eaſy ; for I had 
da mind to know, Whether they would at laſt find oat 
the treaſure, and ſce it at a great diſtance; and whe- 
ther ſmelling enabled them to kno what is good for 
* their nouriſhment. Thus they were ſome time in great 
* trouble, and took a great deal of pains: They went 
* up and down a great way looking out for ſome grains 
*of corn: They were ſometimes diſappointed, and 
* ſometimes they did not like their corn, after many long 
* and painful excurſions. What appeared to Wn my 

| : « derftu), 
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« derful, was, that none of them came home withe, 
bringing ſomething : one brought a grain of — 
another a grain of rye or oats, or a particle of ry 


earth, if ſhe could get nothing elle, 
The window, upon which thoſe Ants had made 
their ſettlement, looked into a garden, and was two 
{tories high. Some went to the farther end of the 
garden, others to the fifth ſtory, in queſt of ſome 
corn. It was a very hard journey for them, eſpecial}; 
when they came home loaded with a pretty large gan 
of corn, which mult needs be a heavy burden for an 


that grain from the muddle of the garden to the net, 
took up four hours ; whereby one may judge of the 
ſtrength and prodigious labour of thoſe little agimals, 
It appears from thence, that an Ant works as hard 3 
a man, who ſhould carry a very heavy load on his 
ſhoulders almoſt wy day ſor the ſpace of four 
leagues. Tis true, thoſe inſets don't take fo much 
pains upon a flat ground: but then how great is the 
hardſhip of a poor Ant, when ſhe carries a grain of 
corn to the ſecond ſtory, climbing up a wall with her 
head dawnwards, and her beckhde upwards ? Nee 
can have a true notion of it, unleſs they ſee thoſe little 
animals at work in ſuch a ſituation. The frequent 
ſtops they made in the molt convenient places, are a 
plain indication of their wearineſs. Some of them 
were ftrangely perplexed, and could nat get to their 
« journey's end. In ſuch a caſe, the ſtrongeſt Ants, or 
« thoſe that are not ſo weary, having carried their com 
to their neſts, came down again to help them. Some 
are ſo unfortunate as to fall down with their loa, when 
they are almoſt come home: When this happens they 
s {ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up again. 

I ſaw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large grain cf 
wheat with incredible pains: When ſhe came to the 
box where the neſt was, ſhe made ſo much halte that 
* ſhe fell dawn with her load, after a very laborious 
march: Such an unlucky accident would have vexed 
A philoſopher. I went.dawn, and found her with the 
fame corn in her paws : She was ready to climb ur 
s again. The ſame misfortune happened to her 8 

| times: 
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Ant, and as much as ſhe, can bear. The bringing of 
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times. Sometimes ſhe fell in the middle of her way, 
+ and ſometimes higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, 
and was not diſcouraged. At laſt her ſtrength failed 
ber: She ſtopt; and another Ant helped her to carry 
ber load, which was one of the largeſt and fineſt grains 
« of wheat that an Ant can carry, ie Happens ſometimes, 
« that a corn flips out of their paws, when they are 
climbing up: They take hold of it again, when they 
«can find it; otherwiſe they look for another, or take 
« ſomething elſe, being aſhamed to return to their neſt 
© without bringing ſomething. This J have experiment- 
' ed, by taking away the grain which they looked for. 
« All thoſe experiments may eaſily be made by any one 
that has patience enough : They do not require ſo 
great a patience as that of Ants; but few people are 
capable of it. 
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N? 157. TrursDar, September 10, 


Go to the ant, thou Nluggard ; conſider her ways, and be 
wiſe, Pzov, vi. 6. 


T has been obſerved by writers of morality, that i 1 
J order to quicken human induſtry, providence has ſo 
contrived it, that our daily food is not to be procured 
without much pains and labour. The chaſe of birds 
and beaſts, the ſeveral arts of fiſhing, with all the dif- 
ferent kinds of agriculture, are neceſſary ſcenes of 
bulineſs, and give employment to the greateſt part of 
mankind, If we look into the brute creation, we find 
al its individuals engaged in a painful and laborious way 
of life, to procure a neceſſary ſubſiſtence for them- 
ſelves, or thole that grow up under them: The preſer- 
vation of their being is the whole buſineſs of it. An 
idle man is therefore a kind of monſter in the creation. 
All nature is buſy about him; every animal he fees re- 
proaches him. Let ſuch a man, who lies as a burden or 
dead weight upon the ſpecies, and contributes nothing 

Vor. II. . N eicher 
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either to the 1iches of the commonwealth, or to the 
maintenance of himſelf and family, conſider that I 
ſtinct with which providence has endowed the Art, a 
by which is exhibited an example of indufiry to ration; 
creatures. This is ſet forth under many lurprizing 2 
ſtances in the paper of yeſterday, and in the concluſton 
of that narrative, which is as follows: 

* Thus my Ants were forced to make ſhift fo , 
livelihood, when I had ſhut up the parret, ou; 8 
which they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At 1:8 * 
ing ſcnſible that it would be a long time before ther 
could diſcover the ſmall heap of corn, which | l 
laid up for them, I reſolved to ſhew it to them. 
In order to know how far their induilry ch 
© reach, I contrived an expedient, which had $034 thc. 
« ceſs: The thing will appear incredible to thoſe, who 
© never conſidered, that all animals of the fame kind, 
which form a focicty, are more knowing chan oth, 
I] took one of the largeſt Ants, and threw her upon 
that ſmall heap of wheat. She was fo glad to find ber 
« ſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran away to her neil, witho 
carrying off a grain; but ſhe obierved it: For an hoy 
after all my Ants had notice given them of ſuch ; 
proviſion ; and I ſaw moit of them very buſy in can. 
ing away tle corn J had laid up in the room. | late 
it to you to judge, whether it may not be faid, tht 
they have a particular way cf comraunicating thei 
knowledge to one another; for otherwiſe how could 
they know, one or two hours after, that there ua 
corn in that place? It was quickly exhauſted; a 
put in more, but in a {mall quantity, to Jun ts 
true extent of their appetite or prodigious arndt; 
for I make no doubt but they lay up proviſions ag 
the winter; We read it in holy ſcripture; a how! 
experiments teach us the ſame ; and 1 don't bene 
that any experiment haas been made that {{.cws tl; 
© Contrary. 

I have faid before, that there were three Ants-nefts 
in that box or paiterre, which formed, if I may lay 
« *{o, three different cities, governed by the ſame laws, 
© and obſerving the ſame order, and the fame cuttoms, 
« However there was this difference, that the inhabitants 
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of one of thoſe holes ſeemed to be more knowing and 


( induſtrious than their neighbours. The Ants of that 


«neſt were diſpoſed in a be: ter order; their corn was 


ner; they had a greater plenty of proviſions ; their 
neſt was furniſh'd with more inhabitants, and they 
© were bigger and ſtronger : It was the principal and 


the capital neſt. Nay, I obſerved that thoſe Ants were 


diſtingaiſhed from the reſt, and had ſome preeminence 


rer them. 


Though the box full of earth, where the Ants had 


made their ſettlement, was generally free from rain; 


© yet it rained ſometimes upon it, when a certain wind 
( blew, It was a great inconvenience for thoſe inſects : - 


© Ants are afraid of water; and when they go a great 


way in queſt of proviſions, and are ſurpriſed by the 


' rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome tile, or ſome- 
' thing elſe, and don't come out till the rain is over. 
Ahe Ants of the principal neſt found out a wonderful 


* expedient to keep out the rain: There was a ſmall - 


piece of a flat ſlate, which they laid over the hole of 


' their neſt in the day-time, when they foreſaw it 


would rain, and almoſt every night. Above. fifty of 
thoſe little animals, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded 


that piece of ſlate, and drew it equally in a wonderful 


order: They removed it in the 5 and nothing 
could be more curious than to fee thoſe little animals 


about ſuch a work. They had made the ground un- 


' exen about their neſt, inſomuch that the ſlate did not 
lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage underneath. The 
Ants of the two other nefts did not ſo well fucceed in 


— 


- 


— 


— 


other; but they were ſtill troubled with the rain, 
and the next day they took a world of pains to 
repair the damage. Hence it is, that thoſe infects 
ae fo frequently to be found under tiles, where: 
vey ſettle themſelves to avoid the rein. Their nefts 
re at all times covered with thuſe tiles, withour 
any incumbrance, and they lay ont their corn and 
meir dry earth in the ſun about the tiles, as on 
may ſee every day. I took care to cover the twor 
Auts- neſts that were troubled with the rain: As for 
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Keeping out the rain: They laid over their holes 
ſereral pieces of old and dry plaiſter one upon the 
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then | carried as many Ants as I could get, into the 


* 
o 


they remained in the new hole all that time. In the 
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157. 
the capital neſt, there was no need of exerciſing m 
charity towards it. / 
M. de la Loubere ſays in his relation of Siam, that 
in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open to 
great inundations, all the Ants make their ſettlement; 
upon trees: No Ants-neſts are to be ſeen any where 
elſe. I need not inſert here what that author lays 
about thoſe inſets: You may ſee his relation. 


Here follows a curious experiment, which I made 


upon the ſame ground, where I had' three Ants-net:, 
I undertook to make a fourth, and went about it in 
the following manner. In a corner of a kind of a ter. 
raſs, at a conſiderable diſtance from the box, I found 


a hole ſwarnting with Ants much larger than all thoſe | 


I had already ſeen ; but they were not ſo well provided 
with corn, nor under ſo good a government, I made 
a hole in the box like that of an Ant's-neſt, and laid, 
as it were, the foundations of a new city. Afterward; 
I got as many Ants as I could out of the neſt in the 
terraſs, and put them into a bottle, to pive them a 
new habitation in my box; and becauſe | was atraid 
they would return to the terraſs, I deſtroyed their cl4 
neſt, pouring boiling water into the hole, to kill 
thoſe Ants that remained in it. In the next place, | 
filled the new hole with the Ants that were in the 
bottle; but none of them would ſtay in it. They went 
away in leſs than two hours; which made me believe, 
that it was impoſſible to make a fourth ſettlement in 
my box. 
* Two or three days after, going accidentally over 
the terrais, | was much ſurpriſed to ſee the Ants- 
neit which I had dettroy'd very artfully repaired. | 
reſolved then to deſtroy it entirely, and to ſettle thoſe 
Ants in my box. 'To ſucceed in my deſign, I put ſome 
gun-powder and brimſtone into their hole, and ſprang 
a mine, whereby the whole neſt was overthrown ; aud 


place which I deſigned for them. It happened to be: 
very rainy day, and it rained all night; and therefore 


morning when the rain was over, moſt of them wer! 
away to repair their old habitation ; but finding it in 
a , ptacticable 
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« practicable by reaſon of the ſmell of the powder and 
« brimſtone, which kills them, they came back again, 
« and ſettled in the place I had appointed for them. 
They quickly grew acquainted with their neighbours, 
and received from them all manner of aſſiſtance out of 
their holes. As for the inſide of their neſt, none but 
« themſelves were concerned in it, according to the in- 
« yiolable laws eſtabliſhed among thoſe animals. 

An Ant never goes into any other neſt but her 
«own; and if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be 
turned out, and ſeverely puniſhed, I have often taken 
an Ant oat of one neſt, to put her into another; but 
' ſhe quickly came out, being warmly purſued by two 
« or three other Ants. I tried the ſame experiment 
« ſeveral times with the ſame Ant; but at laſt the other 
Ants grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I have 
' often trighted ſome Ants with my fingers, and purſued 
them as far as another hole, ſtopping all the paſſages 
to prevent their going to their own neſt. It was very 
natural for them to fly into the next hole: Many a 
man would not be ſo cautious, and would throw him- 
+ ſelf out of the windows, or into a well, if he wee 
' purſued by aſſaſſins. But the Ants I am ſpeaking of, 
' avoided going into any other hole but their own, and 
© rather tried al other ways of making their eſcape. They 
* never fled into another neſt, but at the laſt extremity ; 
and ſometimes choſe rather to be taken, as | have often 
' experienced. It is therefore an inviolable cuſtom among 
* thoſe inſets, not to go into any other hole but their 
* own, They don't exerciſe hoſpitality ; but they are ve- 
' ry ready to help one another out of their holes. "I'hey 
* put down their loads at the entrance of a neighbour- 
: W ova and thoſe that live in it, carry them m. 

They keep up a fort of trade among themſelves ; 
and it is not true that thoſe inſects are not for lend- 
ing: I know the contrary: They lend their corn; 
* tley make exchanges ; they are always ready to ſerve 
* one another; and I can aſſure you, that more time 
* and Le would have enabled me to obſerve a 
* thouſand things more curious and wonderful than 
* What I have mentioned. For inſtance how they lend 
* and recover their loans; whether it be in the ſame 
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* quantity, or with uſury; whether they pay the 
* ſtrangers that work for them, &c. I don't think it im. 


* poſſible to examine all thoſe things; and it uculd ke +6 
* a great curioſity to know by what maxims they gg. f 
vern themſelves: Perhaps ſuch a knowledge might be hi 
* of ſome ule to us. th 
* They are never attacked by any enemies in a bod: in 

as it is reported of bees: Their only fear prececds ur 
birds, which ſometimes eat their corn when they luy i ( 


it out in the ſun; but they Keep it under ground, 
when they are afraid of thieves. It is ſaid that ſome 
birds eat them; but I never ſaw any inſtance of f. 
* 'They are alſo infeſted by ſmall worms; but they tum 
* them out, and kill them. I obſerved, that they pu- 
* niſhed thoſe Ants, which probably had been wanting 
* to their duty: Nay, ſometimes they killed them; 
* which they did in the following manner. Three or 
four Ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveral ways, 
* untill ſhe was torn in pieces. Generally ſpcakiug they 
live very quietly ; from whence I infer that they hate 
a very fevere diſcipline among themſelves, to keep h 
good an order; or that they are great lovers of peace, 
if they have no occaſion for any diſcipline. 

Was there ever a, greater union in any common- | 
wealth? Every thing is common among them; which | 
* 15 not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of which we 
are told ſo many wonderful things, have each of them 
” a hole in their hives ; their honey is their own; eve- 
bee minds her own concerns. The ſame may be 
* ſaid of all other animals. They frequently fight, to 
* deprive one another of their portion. It is not ſo with | 
Ants: They have nothing of their own : A grain ot 
* corn which an Ant carries home, is depoſited in a 0 
common ſtock : It is not deſigned for her own ule, C 
but for the whole community: There is no diſtinction l 
© between a private and a common intereft. An Ant t 
never works for herſelf, but for the ſociety. ' 

: 
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Whatever misfortune happens to them, their 
care and induftry find out a remedy for it; nothing 
« diſcourages them. If you deftroy their nelts, they will 
© be repaired in two days. Any body may cally tee 
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how difficult it is to drive them out of their habita- 
tions, without deſtroying the inhabitants; for, as long 
« as there are any left, they will maintain their ground. 
had almoſt forgot to tell you, Sir, that Mercury 
has hitherto proved a mortal poiſon for them; and 
that it is the moſt effectual way of deſtroying thoſe 
' inſets. I can do ſomething for them in this caſe : 
i Perhaps you will hear in a little time that I have re- 
' conciled them to Mercury. Ex 
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Onoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna z 
Caſtigatque, auditque dolos ; ſubjgitque fateri 
Que quis apud ſuperos, furto letatus inani, 


D.ttulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. 
Vin, En. 6. v. 566. 


Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. 

He hears, and judges, each committed crime z 

Enquires into the manner, place, and times. 

The conſcious wretch mult all his acts reveal, 

Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal, 

From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 

To the laſt hour of unrepenting death. DavyDaN, 


F WAS yeſterday purſuing the hint which I mentioned 
in my laſt paper, and comparing together the in- 
daſry of man with that of other creatures; in which [ 
could not but obſerve, that notwithtanding we are oh- 
lived by duty to keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, af- 
te the ſame manner as inferior animals are prompted to 
It by inſtinct, we fall vecy ſhort of them in this Particu- 

r. We are here the more inexuſable, becauſe there 1s a 
greater variety of buſineſ, to vehich we may apply our- 
res. Reaſon opens to us a large fie ld of affairs, 

with other creatures are not capa; le of. Bealls of prey. 
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and I believe of all other kinds, in their natural fate of 
being, divide their time between action and reſt, The 

are always at work or aſleep. In ſhort their wakin 

hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after their food, 
or in conſuming it. 'The human ſpecies only, to the 
great reproach of our natures, are filled with complaint, 
that “the day hangs heavy on them,” that they do 


not know what to do with themſelves,” that * they are | 
* at a loſs how to paſs away their time,” with many ot 


the like ſhameful murmurs, which we often find in the 
mouths of thoſe who are ſtiled reaſonable beings. How 
monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among creatures, who 
have the labours of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, to furniſh them with proper employments ; who, 
beſides the buſineſs of their proper callings and profe(. 
ſions, can apply themſelves to the duties of religion, to 
meditation, to the reading of uſeful books, to ditcourle; 
in a word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the unbound. 
ed purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and every hour of 
their lives make themielves wiſer or better than they 
were before. | 

After having been taken up for ſome time in this 
courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book ac 
cording to my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend ny 
mind before I went to fleep. The book I made ue 
on this occafio9 was Lucian, where I amuſed my thought 
for about an hour among the dialogues of the dead, 

which in all probability produced the following dream. 
I was convey'd, methought, into the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of the 
judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal, On his leit- 
hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the keeper 
of Elyſium. I was told he fat upon women that day, there 
being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived, who had nt 
E their manſions aſſigned them. I was ſurpriſed to 
ear him aſk every one of them the ſame queſtion, name- 
ly, © What they had been doing? Upon this queſtioa 
being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they ſtared one up- 
on another, as not knowing what to anſwer. He then 
interrogated each of them ſeparately. Madam, fays he, 
to the firſt of thera, you have been upon the earth about 
fifty years: What have you been doing there wy 
| x Wulle: 
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while? Doing, ſays ſhe, really I don't know what [ 
have been doing: I defire | may have time given me 
to recollet. After about half an hour's pauſe ſhe told 
him, that ſhe had been playing at crimp ; upon which 
Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on his left-hand, 
to take her into cuſtody. And you, Madam, ſays the 
judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſhing air; 
I think you ſet out for this place in your nine and 
twentieth year, what have you been doing all this while? 
] had a great deal of buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, be- 
ing taken up the firſt twelve years of my life, in dreſſing 
a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of it in readiny 
plays and romances. Very well, ſays he, you have il 
employed your time to good purpoſe, Away with her. | 
The next was a plain country-woman ; Well miſtreſs, 
fays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been doing ? 
An't pleaſe your worſhip, ſays ſhe, 1 did not live quite 
forty years; and in that time brought my huſband ſeven 
daughters, made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left my 
eldeſt girl with him, to look after his houſe in my 
abſence, and who I may venture to ſay is as pretty a 
houſewife as any in the country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled 
at the ſimplicity of the good woman, and ordered the 
keeper of Elynium to take her into his care. And you, 
fair lady, ſays he, what have you been doing theſe five 
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1 and thirty years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
_—_ you, Sir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, faid he, but what 
* good have you been doing? The lady was in great 


confuſion at this queſtion, and not knowing what to 
anſwer, the two kee pers leaped out to ſeize her at the 
ſame time; the one took her by the hand to convey her 
25 to Elyſium, the other caught hold of her to carry her 
away to Erebus. But Rhadamanthus obſerving an inge- 
nuous modeſty in her countenance and behaviour, bid 
them both let her looſe, and ſet her aſide for a re-exa- 
mination when he was more at leiſure. An old woman, 
of a proud and ſour look, preſented herſelf next at the 


* bar, and being aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, 
bh ſays ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten years in a very 
ts wicked world, ar4 was ſo angry at the behaviour of a 
his parcel of young flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt years 
T n condemning the follies of the times; I was every day 
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blaming the filly conduct of people about me, in order 
to deter thoſe I converſed with from falling into the like 
errors and miſcarriages. Very well, ſays Rhadamanthus, 
but did you keep the ſame watchful eye over your own 
actions? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was fo taken up with 
publiſhing the faults of others, that I had no time to 
conſider my own. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, be 
pleaſed to file off to the left, and make room tor the 
venerable matron that ſtands behind you. Old gentle- 
woman, ſays he, I think you are fourſcore. You have 
heard the queſtion, what have you been doing ſo lo 

in the world? Ah, Sir! fays ſhe, I have been doing 
what I ſhould not have done, but I had made a firm re. 
ſolution to have changed my life, if I had not been 
ſnatched off by an untimely end. Madam, ſays he, you 
will pleaſe to follow your leader ; and ſpying another 
of the ſame age, interrogated her in the ſame, form, 
To which the matron replied, I have been the wife of 
a huſband who was as dear to me in his old age as in 
his youth. I have been a mother, and very happy in 
my children, whom I endeavoured to bring up in every 


thing that is good. My eldeſt fon is bleſt by the pour, 01 
and beloved by every one that knows him. I lived h 
within my own family, and left it much more wealthy 2 
than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the value 1 
of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, that n 
the keeper of Elyſium, who knew his office, reached l 


out his hand to her. He no ſooner touched her but her 
wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her cheeks 
glowed with bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full bloom and 
beauty. A young woman oblerving that this officer, 
who conducted the happy to Elyſium, was ſo great a 
beautitier, longed to be an his hands; fo that prefiing 
through the croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at 
the bar. And being aſked what ſhe had been doing 
the five and twenty years that ſhe had paſt in the world, 
I have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to years 
of diſcretion, to make myiclf lovely, and gain adnu- 
rers. In order to it, I paſt my time in bottling up Vay- 
dew, inventing whitc-waſhes, mixing colours, cuttung 
out patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my complext- 
on, tcaring off my tucker, unking my ſtays—Rhae 
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manthus, without hearing her out, gave the ſign to take 
her off. Upon the approach of the keeper of Erebus 
her colour faded, her face was puckered up with 
wrinkles, and her whole perſon loſt in deformity. 

I was then ſurr riſed with a diſtant found of a whole 
troop of females that came forward, laughing, ſinging 
and dancing. I was very defirous to know the recep- 
tion they would meet with, and withal was very appre- 
henfive, that Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth : 
But at their nearer” approach the noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakened me. 

[ lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the odd eſs of 
this dream, and could not forbear aſking my own heart, 
what I was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that I was writ- 
ing Guardians. If my readers make as good a ufe of 
ths work as I defign they ſhould, I hope it will never be 
imputed to me as work that is vain and unprofitable. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with recommending to 
them the ſame ſhort ſelf-examination. If every one of 
them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and con- 
hders what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, 
or what is worſe, the vicious moments of life, lift up 
his mind when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
zAaibns, and encourage him when he is engaged in thok: 
which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will ve- 
ry much alleviate that guilt which the belt of men have 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily confeſſions, of 
leaving undone thoſe things which they ought to have 
done, and of doing thoſe things which they ought not 
* to have done.“ be” 
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Præſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos. Hos, Od. 45.1, 1. v. 2. 


Whoſe force is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe 
The loweſt to the higheſt place; 
Or with a wondrovs fall 
To bring the kaughty lower, 


And turn proud triumphs to a funeral, Carrcu, 
S IR, 
5 AVIN G read over your paper of Tueſch, 


. laſt, in which you recommend the purſuits of 


* wiſdom and knowledge to thoſe of the fair ſex, who 
have much. time lying upon their hands, and among 
* other motives ks uſe of this, that ſeveral women, 
thus accompliſh'd, have raiſed themſelves by it to con- 
ſiderable poſts of honour and fortune: I ſhall beg leave 
to give you an inſtance of this kind, which many now 
living can teſtify the truth of, and which I can aſſure 
« you is matter of fact. 

About twelve years ago I was familiarly ac- 
* quainted with a gentleman, who was in a pot that 
* brought him a yearly revenue, ſufficient to live very 
* handſomly _= He had a wife, and no child but a 
daughter, whom he bred up, as I thought, too high 
for one that could expect no other fortune than ſuch a 
one as her. fat ier could raiſe out of the income ot his 
place; which as they managed it was ſcarce ſufficient B 
for their orcinary expences. Miſs Betty had at»a:s 
the beſt fort of clo hes, and was hardly allowed to keep 
company but with thoſe above her rank; ſo that 1t 
was no wonder the grew proud and haughty towars 
thoſe ſhe looked upon as her inferiors. Thete lues 
by them a barber who had a daughter about uud 
* age, that could ſpeak French, had read ſeveral bcox* 
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it her leiſure hours, and was a perfect miſtreſs of her 
+ needle and in all kinds of female manufacture. She 
vas at the ſame time a pretty modeſt, witty girl. She 
« was hired to come to Miſs an hour or two every day, 
to talk French with her and teach her to work; but 
« Miſs always treated her with great contempt; and when 
Molly gave her any advice, rejected it with ſcorn. 
About the ſame time ſeveral young fellows made 
© their addreſſes to Miſs Betty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected 
« with ſo much vanity and ſelf- conceit. Among the reſt 
vas a plain ſober young man, who loved her almoſt to 
* diſtraction, His paſſion was the common talk of the 
* neighbourhood, who uſed to be often diſcgurſing of 
Mr. T——s angel, for that was the name he always 
gave her in ordinary converſation. As his circum- 
' ſtances were very indifferent, he being a younger bro- 
ther, Mrs. Betty rejected him with diſdain. Inſomuch 
that the young man, as is uſual among thoſe who are 
croſſed in love, put himſelf aboard the fleet, with a reſo- 
* lution to ſeek his fortune, and forget his miſtreſs. This 
* was very happy for him, for in a very few years, be- 
ing concerned in ſeveral captures, he brought home 
* with him an eſtate of about twelve thouſand pounds. 
Mean while days and years went on, Miſs lived 
high, and learnt but little, moſt of her time being em- 
ployed in reading plays and practiſing to dance, in 
* which ſhe arrived at great perfection. When of a ſud- 
den, at a change of miniſtry, her father loſt his place, 
and was forced to leave London, where he could no long - 
er live upon the foot he had formerly done. Not many 
years after I was told the poor gentleman was dead, and 
had left his widow and daughter in a very deſolate 
* condition, but I could not learn where to and them, tho? 
I made what inquiry I could; and I mult own, I im- 
' mediately ſuſpected their pride would not ſuffer them 
to be {een or relieved by any of their former acquain- 
* tance. I had left inquiring after them for ſome_yeatrs, 
when I happened, not long ago, as I was aſking at a 
* houſe for a gentleman I had {6me buſineſs with, to be 
led into a parlour by a handſom young woman, who I 
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preſently fancied was that very daughter I had ſo lor 
* ſought in vain. My ſuſpicion increaſed, when [obſer 
ved her to bluſh at the ſight of me, and to avoid, a; 
much as poſſible, looking upon, or ſpeaking to me. | 
Madam, faid I, are not you, Mrs. ſuch-a-one: At whic! 
words the tears ran down her cheeks, and ſhe ou 
* fain have retired without giving me an anſwer; but! 
* ſtopped her, and being to wait a while for the gentle- 
* man I was to ſpeak to, I reſolved not to loſe this op. 
© portunity of ſatisfying my curioſity. I could not well 
«* diſcern by her dreſs, which was genteel, tho' not fine, 
* whether he was the miſtreſs of the houſe, or only x 
* ſervant: But ſuppoſing her to be the firſt, I am glad, 
Madam, ſaid I, after having long enquired aſter you, 
to have ſo happily met with you, and to find you mil. 
treſs of ſo fine a place. Theſe words were like to have 
* ſpoiled all, and threw her into ſuch a diſorder, that it 
« was ſome time before ſhe could recover herſelf ; but as 
© ſoon as ſhe was able to ſpeak, Sir, ſaid ſhe, you are mil. 
« taken; 1 am but a ſervant. Her voice fell in theſe 1:8 
words, and ſhe burſt again into tears. I was forry to 
have occaſioned in her ſo much grief and confuion, 
and ſaid what I could to comfort her. Alas, Sir, ſaid 
* ſhe,fmy condition, is much better than I deſerve. I have 
4 
4 
4 
4 
« 
4 
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the kindeſt and beſt of women for my miſtreſs. She i; 
wife to the gentleman you come to ſpeak withal. You 
know her very well, and have often ſeen her with me. 
To make my ſtory ſhort, I found that my late friend's 
daughter was now a ſervant to the barber's daughter 
whom ſhe had formerly treated fo diſdainfully. The 
gentleman at whoſe houſe I now was, fell in love 
with Moll, and being maſter of a great fortune, ma:- 
ried her, and lives with her as happily, and as much tg 
his ſatisfaction as he could defire. He treats her with 
all the friendſhip-and reſpect poſſible, but not with 2 
more than her behaviour and good qualities deſerve. 
And it was with a great deal of pleaſure Iheard her mais U 
dwell ſo long upon her commendation. She informed 
me, that after her father's death, her mother and itz 
lived for a while together in great poverty. But her 
mother's ſpirit could not bear the thoughts of aſking 


relief of any of her own, or her huſband's acquain- 
s [ances 


tance; ſo they retired from all their friends, until 
« they were providentially diſcovered by this new-married 
woman, who heaped on them favours upon favours. 
Her mother died ſhortly after, who, while ſhe lived, 
vas better pleaſed to ſee her daughter a beggar, than 
( a ſervant; but being freed by her death, ſhe was taken 
into this gentlewoman's family, where ſhe now lived, 
© though much more like a friend or a companion, chan 
like a ſervant. 


went home full of this ſtrange adventure; and - 


« about a week after chancing to be in company with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
beginning of my letter, I told him the whole flory 
« of his angel, not queſtioning but he would feel on this 
« occaſion, the uſual pleaſures of a reſenting lover, 
when he hears that fortune has avenged him of the 
« cruelty of his miſtreſs, . As I was recounting to him 
© at large theſe ſeveral particulars, I obſerved that he 
© covered his face with his hand, and that his breatt 
© heaved as though it would have burſted, which I took 
' at firſt to have been a fit of laughter; but upon lift- 
' ing up his head, I ſaw his eyes all red with weeping. 
© He forced a ſmile at the end of my ſtory, and we parted. 

About a, fortnight after I received from him the fol- 
' lowing letter. | | | 


« Dear SIR, 
I AM infinitely obliged to you for bringing me news 
« ] of my angel. I have ſince married her, and think 
* the low circumſtances ſhe was reduced to a piece of 
good luck to both of us, fince it has quite removed 
* that little pride and vanity, which was the only part 
* of her character that I diſliked, and given me an op- 
* portunity of ſhewing her the conſtant and ſincere at- 
* tection which I proleſſed to her in the time of her 
6 proſ ri * 
2 . 1 Yours, R. T. 
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No 160. Moxp Ax, September 14. 


Sol ventur riſu tabulæ, tu miſſus abibis, 


IMITATED, 


My lords the judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd, 


ROM writing the hiſtory of lions, I lately went 

off to that of Ants; but to my great ſurprize, | 
find that ſome of my good readers have taken this lat 
to be a work of invention, which was only a plain nar. 
rative of matter of fat, They will ſeveral of them 
have it that my laſt Thurſday and Friday's papers ate 
full of concealed ſatire, and that I have attacked pec. 
ple in the ſhape of Piſmires, whom I durſt not nwdd!e 
with in the ſhape of men. I muſt confeſs that I write 
with fear and trembling, ever fince that ingenious perſon 
the Examiner in his little pamphlet, which was to make 
way for one of his following papers, found out treaſon 
in the word Expect. 

But I ſhall, for the future, leave my friend to ma- 
nage the controverſy in a ſeparate work, being unwill- 
ing to fill with diſputes a paper which was undertaken 
purely out of good-will to my countrymen, I mu! 
therefore declare that thoſe jealouſies and fufpicions, 
which have been raiſed in ſome weak minds, by mean: 
of the two above-mentioned diſcourſes concerning Ant; 
or Piſmires, are altogether groundleſs. There is not an 
Emmet in all that wnole narrative who is either whig or 
tory ; and I could heartily wiſh, that the individuals of 
all parties among us, had the good of their country zt 
heart, and endeavoured to advance it by the ſame {put 
of frugality, juſtice, and mutual benevolence, as de 
viſibly exerciſed by members of thoſe little common- 
wealths. Alte: 
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After this ſhort preface, I ſhall lay before my reader 
a letter or two which occaſioned it. 


Mr. IRons1DE, 


Have laid a wager with a friend of mine about the 
J pigeons that uſed to peck up the corn which be- 
' longed to the Ants. I ſay that by theſe pigeons you 
meant the Palatines. He will needs have it that they 
were the Dutch. We both agree that the papers upon 
the ſtrings, which frighted them away, were Pamph- 
i lets, Examiners, and the like, We 4A you will ſa- 
' tisfy us ia this particular, becauſe the wager is very 
' coafiderable, and you will much oblige two of your 


Daily readers. 

Old Iron, 
HY fo ruſty? Will you never leave your in- 
nuendoes? Do you think it hard to ſind out who 


is the tulip in your laſt Thurſday's paper? or can yon 
imagine that three neſts of Ants is ſuch a diſguiſe, 
that the plaineſt reader cannot ſee three kingdoms 
through it: The blowing up of a neighbouting ſettle- 
' ment, where there was a race of poor heggarly Ants, 
under a worſe form of government, is not ſo difficult 
to be explained, as you imagine. Dunkirk is not yet de- 
' moliſhed, Your Ants are enemies to rain, are they! 
Old BexMINGH AM, no more of your Ants, if you don't 
intend to ſtir up a neſt of hornets. 

WiLL, WasPE. 


Dear GuaRDñIAN. 


pages in yeſterday at a coffee-houſe in 
: the city, I ſaw a very ' Gwy corpulent, angry 
* man Og your paper about the Ants. I obſerved 
* that he reddened and ſwelled over every ſentence of it. 
After having peruſed it throughout, he laid it down 
* upon the table, called the woman of the coffee-houſe 
* to him, and aſked her in a magiſterial voice, if ſhe 
knew what ſhe did in taking in ſuch papers! The wo- 
man was in ſuch a confuſion, that I thought it a piece 
© of charity to interpoſe in her behalf, and aſked him 
whether he had found any thing in it of dangerous im- 
port. Sir, ſaid ke, it is 2 Republican paper from one 

: « end 
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end to the other, and if the author had his def; tc. 


He here grew ſo exceeding cholerick and fierce, that 
he could not proceed; till after having recovered him- 


* ſelf, he laid his finger upon the following ſentence, and , 
* read it with a very ſtern voice — Though Ants gte ; 
very knowing, I don't take them to be conjurers : And # 
** therefore they could not gueſs that I had put fome : 
corn in that room. I perceived for ſeveral days tha: 8 
t© they were very much perplexed, and went a C0 , 
way to fetch their proviſions. I was not willing for 
** ſome time to make them more eaſy ; for I had a min] 4 


to know whether they would at laſt find out the tg 
& ſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance, and whether {mell. 
ing enabled them to know what is good {or their 
e nouriſhment.” Then throwing the paper upon the 
table; Sir, ſays he, theſe things are not to be (uf- 


c 
fer ed I would engage out of this ſentence to dray 
| up an indictment that He here loſt his voice a {:- le 
* cond time, in the extremity of his rage; and the whole WY in! 
company, who were all of them tories, burſting out be 
into a ſudden laugh, he threw down his penny in great i0 
* wrath, and retired with a moſt formidable frown. an 
This, Sir, I thought fit to acquaint you with, 
| that you may make what uſe of it you pleaſe. I on- 
it * ly wiſh that you would ſometimes diverſity your papers ' 
| * with many other pieces of natural hiſtory, whether 4 
| of inſects or animals; this being a ſubje& which the Wil ©: 
* moſt common reader is capable of underſtanding, and A 
| * which is very diverting in its nature; beſides, that it t 
1 highly redounds to the praiſe of that Being who has b 
| * inſpired the ſeveral parts of the ſenſitive world with 1 
; * ſuch wonderful and different kinds of inſtinct as en- (| 
| © able them to provide for themſelves, and prelerre 1 
it © their ſpecies in that ſtate of exiſtence wherein th'y (1 
11 are placed. There is no party concerned in ſoeculi H 
[ | tions of this nature, which inſtead of inflaming thoie 4 
| * unnatural heats that prevail among us, and take up 4 
| * moſt of our thoughts, may divert our minds to ſubjects 1 


that are uſeful, and ſuited to reaſonable Creatures. 
Diſſertations of this kind are the more proper tor your 
purpole, as they do not require any depth of mach 
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maticks, or any prev-ous ſcience, to qualify the rea- 
der for the underſtanding of them. To this I might 
„add, that it is a ſhame for men to be ignorant of 
theſe worlds of wonders which are tranſacted in the 
« midſt of them, and not be acquainted with thoſe oh. 
© jets which are every where before their eyes. 10 
« which I might further add, that ſeveral are of opinion, 
there is no Other uſe in many of theſe creatures than 
' to farniſh matter of contemplation and wonder to toe 
inhabitants of the earth, who are its only creatures that 
are capable of it.“ 


I am, SIR, 


Your conſtant reader, and humble ſervant, 


After having preſented my reader with this fet of 
letters which are all upon the ſame ſubjeR, I ſhall here 
inſert one that has no relation to it. But it has always 
been my maxim never to refuſe going out of my way 
do any honeſt man a ſervice, eſpecially when I have 
an intereſt in it myſelf. 

Moſt venerable NesToR, 


thing as bribery in liquors, therefore I ſhall preſume to 
{end you of it, left you ſhould think it inconſiſtent 
with integrity to recommend what you do not und-r- 
fand by experience. In the mean time pleaſe to in- 
' fert this, that every man may judge for kintelt.” 


<4 Lam, SIR, &c. 
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— — Incotum generoſo pectus honeſto. | 
PIs. Sat, 2. v. 74. 
A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind, 
Pere in the laſt receſſes of the mind. Dayvpix. 


VERY principle that is a motive to good actions 

ought to be encouraged, ſince men are of ſo dif- 
ferent a make, that the ſame principle docs not work! 
equally upon all minds. What ſome men are prompt 
eto by conſcience, duty, or religion, which are only 
different names for the ſame thing, others are prompted 
to by honour. 

- The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and delicate a na. 
ture, that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are naturally noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivated 
by great examples, or a refined education. This paper 
therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means e 
any of theſe advantages are, or ought to be actuated by 
this glorious principle, 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle 
action, when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall confider ho- 
nour with reſpect to three ſorts of men. Firſt of al 
with regard to thoſe who have a right notion of it. Se. 
condly, with regard to thoſe who 1. a miſtaken n 
tion of it. And thirdly, with regard to thoſe who treat 
it as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it be a ii 
ferent principle from religion, is that which produce 
the ſame effects. The lines of action, though drawa 
from different parts, terminate in the ſame point. Re- 
ligion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the law 0 
God ; Honour, as it is graceful and ornamental to hu 
man nature. The religious man fears, the man 0 
honour /corns to do an ill action. The former cont 
ders vice as ſomething that is beneath him, the other 
ſomething that is offenſive to the divine Being. The on 
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a what is unbecoming, the other as what is forbidden. 
Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine language 
of a man of honour, when he declares that were there 
no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not commit it, 
becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and i vile a nature. 

[ ſhall conclude this head with the deſcription of ho- 
nour in the part of young Juba. 


Honour's a ſacred tye, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 

That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. 

It ought not to be ſported with. Caro. 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſider thoſe who 
have miſtaken notions of honour. And theſe are ſuch 
as eſtabliſh any thing to themſelves for a point of ho- 
nour which is contrary either to the laws of God, or 
of their country ; who think it more honourable to re- 
venge than to forgive an injury; who make no ſcruple 
of telling a lye, but would put any man to death that 
accuſes them of it; who are more careful to guard their 
reputation by their courage than by their virtue. 
True fortitude is indeed ſo becoming in human na- 
ture, that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of 
a man; but we find ſeveral who fo much abuſe this no- 
tion, that they place the whole idea of honour in a kind 
of brutal courage ; by which means we have had many 
among us who have called themſelves men of honour, 
that would have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a 
word, the man who ſacrifices any duty of a reaſonable 
creature to a prevailing mode or faſhion, who looks 
upon any thing as honourable that is diſpleaſing to his 
Maker, or deſtructive to ſociety, who thinks himſelf 
obliged by this principle to the practice of ſome vir- 
tues and not of others, is by no mens to be reckoned 
among true men of honour. 

Timogenes was a lively inſta ce of one actuated by 
falſe honour. Timogenes would ſmile at a man's jeit 
who ridiculed his Maker, and at the fame time, run a 
man through the body that ſpoke ill of his friend. '11- 
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mogenes would have ſcorned to have betrayed a ſeciet, 
that was intruſted with him, tho' the fate of his country 
depended upon the diſcovery of it. Timogenes took 
away the life of a young feliow in a duel, for havin 
ſpoken ill of Belinda, a lady whom he himſelf had ſe. 
duced in her youth, and betrayed into want and igno- 
miny. To cloſe his charaQeer, 'Timogenes, aſter having 
ruined ſeveral poor tradeſmen's families, who had truſted 
him, fold his eftate to ſatisfy his creditors ; but like 4 
man of honour, diſpoſed of all the money he could 
make of it, in the paying off his play debts, or to ſpeak 
in his own language, his debts of honour, 


In the third place, we are to conſider thoſe perſons, | | 
who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into 
ridicule. Men who are profeſſedly of no honour, are us 
of a more profligate and abandoned nature than even 8 
thoſe who are actuated by falſe notions of it, as there is 4 
more hopes of a heretick than of an atheiſt. Theſe ba 
fons of infamy conſider honour with old Syphax, in the oy 
play before-mentioned, as a fine imaginary n®tion that + 
leads aftray young unexperienced men, and draws them 0 
into real miſchiets, while they are engaged in the pur- - 
ſuits of a ſhadow, Theſe are generally perſons who, in 55 
chakeſpear's phraſe, © are worn and hackneyed in the lo 
« ways of men;” whoſe imaginations are grown Cal- 4 
jous, and have loſt all thoſe delicate ſentiments which are 6 
natural to minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such : 


old battered miſcreants ridicule every thing as roman- 
tick that comes in competition with their preſent inte- 
reſt, and treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries, who care 
fland up in a corrupt age, for What has not its imme- 
diate reward joined to it. The talents, intereſ or es- 
perience of ſuch men, make them very often ut-tul in 
all parties, and at all times. But whatever wealth and 
dignities they may arrive at, they ought to conſider, that 
every one Rends as a blot in the annals of his county 
who arrives at the temple of honour by any other way. 
than through that of virtue. 
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proprium hoc eſſe prudentiz, conſiliare ſibi animos hominum, 
& 2d uſus ſuos adjungere. CIC ERSC. 


The art of prudence lies in gaining the eſteem of the world, 
and turning it to a man's own advantage, 


WAS the other day in company at my lady Lizard's, 
| Ref there came in among us their couſin Tom, 
who is one of thoſe country ſquares that ſet up for plain 
koneſt gentlemen who ſpeak their minds. Tom is in 
fort a lively impudent clown, and has wit enough to 
have made him a pleaſant companion, had it been po- 
ed and rectiſied by good-manners. Tom had not been 
2 quarter of an hour with us, before he ſet every one 
in the company a bluſhing, by ſome blunt queſtion, or 
unlucky obſervation. He aſked the ſparkler if her wit 
had yet got her a huſband ; and told her eldeſt ſiſter ſhe 
booked a little wan under the eyes, and that it was 
ume for her to look about her, if ſhe did not deſign to 
kad apes in the other world. The good lady Lizard, 
who ſuffers more than her daughters on ſuch an occa- 
fon, deſired her coulin I ho.nas with a ſmile, not to be 
b ſevere on his relaiiens; to which the booby replied, 
vith a rude country laugh, If 1 be not miſtaken, aun“, 
you were a mother at hitcen, and why do you expect, 
wr your daughters ſhould be maids till frve and twen— 
y! 1 endeavoured to divert the diſcourſe; when with- 
eat taking notice of what I ſaid, Mr. Iroxsibe, favs 
de, you fill rsy couſins heads with your fine notions, 
* you call them; can you teach them to make a pud- 
wg? I muſt confeſs he put me out of countenance 
with bis ruftick rallery fo that I made ſome ex-uſe, and 
let the room. ; 

This fellow's behaviour made me reſlect on the uſe- 
ſuneſs of complaiſas ce, to make all converſation agree- 
ale, This, though in itſelf it be ſcarce reckoned in 
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the number of moral virtues, is that which gives a 1ug 
to every talent a man can be poſſeſt of. It was Plato 
advice to an unpoliſhed writer, that he ſhould ſacriße 
to the Graces. In the ſame manner I would adviſe a 
ry man of learning, who would not appear in the world 
a mere ſcholar, or philoſopher, to make himſelf maſte 
of the ſocial virtue which I have here mentioned. + 

Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable, It ſmooth; «Ml * 
ſtin&ion, ſweetens converſation, and makes every one ;oMl © 
the company pleaſed with himſelf. It produces pood-n, Ml © 
ture and mutual benevolence, encourages the timoror: 
ſooths the turbulent, humaniſes the kerce, and diu. 
guiſhes a ſociety of civilized perſons from a confu sone 
of ſavages. In a word, complaiſance is a virtue ha 
blends all orders of men together in a friendly in 
tercourſe of words and actions, and is ſuited to a 
equality in human nature which every one ought 1» © 
conſider, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the order and dc a 
nomy of the world. 5 

If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and afligio: Wl * 
of every man's heart, we ſhould often find that more of © 
it ariſes from little imaginary diſtreſſes, ſuch as check, 
frowns, contradictions, expreſſions of contempt, and (wh: Wi © 


Shakeſpear reckons among other evils under the fun) * 
4 

The poor man's contumely, 4 

The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 1 


That patient merit of the unworthy takes, us 


than from the more real pains and calamities of lite. WM © 
The only method to remove theſe imaginary dittrelie: , 
as much as poſhble out of human lite, would be ue, 
univerſal practice of ſuch an ingenuous complaiſance, a W * « 
I have been here deſcribing, which, as it is a virtue, may Wi © 
be defined to be, A conſtant endcavour to pleaſe tho! 
« whom we converſe with, ſo far as we may do it in. 
© nocently.” I ſhall here add, that I know nothing to 
effectual to raiſe a man's fortune as complaiſance; which 
recommends more to the favour of the great, than 
wit, knowledge, or any other talent whatſoever. | 
find this conſideration very prettily illuſtrated by a little 
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a wild Arabian tale which I ſhall here abridge, for the 
oy ke of my reader, after having again warned him, that 
1 do not recommend to him ſuch an impertinent or vi- 
ind cous complaiſance as is not conſiſtent with honour and 


megrit- : 

« Schacabac, being reduced to great poverty, and 
having eat nothing for two days together, made a vi- 
qu it to a noble Barmecide in Pertia, who was very hot- 


% © pitable, but withal a great humouriſt. Ihe Barme- 
de adde was fitting at his table that ſeemed ready covered 
ue. © for an entertainment. Upon hearing Schacabac's 
rou: complaint, he deſired him to fit down and fall on. He 
6. den gave him an empty plate, and aſked him how 
uſion | he liked his rice-ſoup. Schacabac, who was 'a man 
tha of wit, and reſolved to comply with the Barmecide in 
, in Wl + al! his humours, told him it was admirable, and at 
11: i + the fame time, in imitation of the other, lifted up the 
* 10 empty ſpoon to his mouth with great pleaſure, The 
acc « Rarmecide then aiked him if he ever ſaw whiter 


' bread ? Schacabac, who ſaw neither bread nor meat, 
Rio: f I did not like it, you may be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould 
not eat fo heartily of it. You —_— me mightily, 
replied the Barmecide, pray let me help you to this 
leg of a gooſe. Schacabac reached out his plate, and 
received nothing on it with great chearfulneſs. As he 
© was eating very heartily on this imaginary gooſe, and 
' crying up the ſauce to the ſkies, the Barmecide de- 
fired him to keep a corner of his ſtomach for a roſted 
lamb fed with piſtacho-nuts, and after having called 
for it, as though it had really been ſerved up, Here 
*isa diſh, fays he, that you will ſee at no body's table 
* but my own. Schacabac was wonderfully delighted 
with the taſte of it, which is like nothing, ſays he, I 


Ff lite. 
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ce, 2; © ever eat before. Several other nice diſhes were ſerved 
„ may *up in idea, whith both of them commended, and 
tho * feaſted on after the ſame manner. I his was followed 
it in. © by an inviſible deſert, no part of which delighted 
uy * Schacabac ſo much as. a certain lozenge, which the 
whic 


* Barmecide told him was a ſweet-meat of his own in- 
vention. Schacabac at length, being courteouſly ra 
* proached by the Barmecide, that he had n, unh, 
* and that he eat, nothing, and at the lam ind e. 
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ing tired with moving his jaws up and down to ne 
purpoſe, deſired to be excuied, for that really he wa 
ſo full he could not eat a bit more. Come then, {a 
the Barmecide, the cloth ſhall be ren oed, and 30 
ſhall taſte of my wines, which J may ſay, without va 
nity, are the beſt in Perſia. He then filled both the; 

laſſes out of an empty decanter. Schacabac would! 
| excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much at once! 


aw 
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* becauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſom in jig 
liquor; however being preſt to it, he pretended tl 

* take it off, having before-hand praiſed the colour] 
and aftcrwards the flavour. Being plied with two of \ 
three other imaginary bumpers of different wines 
* equally delicious, and a little vexed with this fantaftic\M :: 
o 
« 
* 
a 
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4 
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treat, he pretended to grow fluſtered, and gave th 
Barmecide a good box on the ear, but immediate! 
recovering himſelf, Sir, ſays he, I beg ten thouſanc 
8 but I told you before, that it was my miſ 
ortune to be quarrelſom in my drink. The Barme 
cide could not but ſnule at the humour of his gueſt 
and inſtead of being angry at him, I find, ſays he 
thou art a complaiſant fellow, and deſerveſt to be en 
tertained in my houſe, Since thou canſt accommodat WM na 
thyſelf to my humour, we will now eat together io it 
good earneſt, Upon which calling for his ſupper nit 
the rice-ſoup, the gooſe, the piſtacho-lamb, the ſeveral hiv 
other nice diſhes, with the deſert, the lozenges, and al ha 
the variety of Perſian wines were ſerved up ſuccefiveM tc 
ly, one after another; and Schacabac was feaſted i 1: 
reality, with thoſe very things which he had befor 
been entertained with in imagination, 7 
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-— ——miſerum eſt alieni vivere quadri, 

Juv. Sat. 5. v. 2. 
How wretched he, by cruel fortune croſt, 
Who never dines, but at another's coſt, 


reſt, 1 order the lion to be opened, and ſearch 


\ HEN I am diſpoſed to give myſelf a day's 


WO of ned, 
wines into that magazine of intelligence for ſuch letters 
rafticlM 4; are to my purpoſe. 'The firſt J looked into comes 


ve theo me from one who is chaplain to a great family. 
lately He treats himſelf in the beginning of it, after ſuch a 
ſand nanner, as 1 am perſuaded no man of ſenſe would treat 


um. Even the lawyer and the phyſician, to a man of 
arme quality, expect to be uſed like gentlemen, and much 
guet note may any one of ſo ſuperior a proſeſſion. I am 
ys he ty no means for encouraging that diſpute, whether 
be en tic chaplain or the maſter of the houſe be the better 
nodat nn, and the more to be reſpected. Ihe two learned 
her i zutdors, doctor Hicks, and Mr. Collier, to whom J 
upper night add ſeveral others, are to be excuſed, if they 
ſevera MF have carried the point a little too high in favour of the 
and ali chaplain, fince in ſo corrupt an age as that we live in, 
deſüre de popular opinion runs ſo far into the other extreme. 
ſted mne only coutroverſy, between the patron nd the 
befor ciaplain, ought to be which ſhould promote the good 
eagus and intereſts of each other molt, and for my 
den part, I think it is the happieſt circumſtance in 
4 great eſtate or title, that it qualihes' a man for choo{- 
ug out of ſuch a learned and valuable body of men as 
tat of the Englith clergy, a friend, a ſpiritual guide, 
awd a companion. Ihe letter 1 have received, from 
de of this order, is as follows. 


y mit 


Mr. Gu AR DIAN, 


12 you will not only indulge me in the li- 

1 berty of two oi three ꝗueſtions, but alſo in the 
' lution of them. 

TY) a 9 £ ] have 
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* I have had the honour, many years of being chap 
* -Jain to a noble family, and of being accounted 0 : 
higheſt ſervant in the houſe, either out of reſpeR tq | 
my cloth, or becauſe I he in the uppermoſt garret, Y 
© Whilſt my old lord lived, his table was alwa;# 
* adorned with uſeful learning and innocent mirth, 0 
« well as covered with plenty. I was not looked upo ; 
* as a piece of furniture fit only to ſanctity and garnil 
* a feaſt, but treated as a gentleman, and generally def 
« fired to fill up the converſation an hour after | had 
done my duty. But now my young lord is conf 
to the eſtate, I find I am looked upon as a © 
* morum, an obſtacle to mirth and talk, and ſufered 
to retire conſtantly with Proſperity to the church 
4 
. 


in my mouth. I declare ſolemnly, Sir, that 1 ha 
heard nothing, from all the fine gentlemen who viſt 
us, more remarkable for half a year, than that on 
young lord was ſeven-t.mes drunk at Genoa, a1 
another had an affair with a famous covrteſan : 
Venice. I have lately taken the liberty to {tay thre 
or four rounds beyond the church, to fee v Nat t 
picks of diſcourſe they went upon, but to my ore 
ſurpriſe, have hardly heard a word all the time bd 

* jt4es the toſts. "Then they all flare full in my fa 
and ſhew all the actions of uneaſineſs till I am gone 
immeliately upon my departure, to uſe the word, 
an old comedy, I find by the noiſe they make, ti 
„they had a mind to be private.” I am at a loßt 
imagine what converſation they have among © 
* another, which I may not be preſent at; fince J lo 
innocent mirth as much as any of them, and? 
* ſhocked with no freedoms whatſoever, Mhich a: 
* conhiſtent with chritbanity. I have, with much ade 
maintained my poſt hitherto at the deſert, and eve 
day cat tart in the face of my patron; but ho 
long 1 thall be inweſted with this privilege I co 1 
* know. For the fervants, who do not ſee me fu 
4 ported as I was in my old Lord's time, begin t 
* bruſh very familiarly by me, and thrutt af:ce m 
chair, when they {ſet the fivect-meats on the tabig 
© | have been korn and educated a 1 an 
„det 
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deſire you will make the publick ſenſible, that the 
« chriſtian prieſthood was never thought in any age 
© or country to debaſe the man who is a member of it. 
« Among the great ſervice's which your uſeful papers 
daily do to religion, tis perbaps will not be the leaſt, 
„and will lay a very great obligation on your unknown 
' (ervant, G. W. 
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Venerable NESTO VN. 


WAS very much pleaſed with your paper of the 
[ th inſtant, in which you recommend the ſtudy ot 
© ufetul knowledge to women of quality or fortune. 
have ſince tÞat met with a very elegant poem, written 
Aby the famous dir "Thomas More. It ts nuctibed (© 4 
friend of his 'who was then tecking out a wite; he 
adviſes him on that occaſion to corerloovk wealth awd 
beauty, and if he defires a happy life, to join hin 
ſelf with a woman cf virtue aud kyoawledge. ti: 
words on this laſt head are as follow. 


Proculque ſtulta fit 
Parvis labellulis 
Semper loquacitas, 
Proculque ruſticum 
Semper ſilentium. 
Sit illa vel modò 
Inſtructa literis. 
Vel talis nt mods . 
Sit apta literis. 
Felix, quibus bene 
Priſcis ab omnibus 
Poſſit libellulis 
Vitam beantia 
Haurire dogmata, 
Armata cum quibus 


- Gravis, moleſtave 
Vitæ comes, tun.. 
Qu docta parvulos 
Docebit & tuos 
Cum lacte literas 
Olim nepot los. 
Jam te juvaveint 
V iros relinquere, 
Doteque conjugis 
Sinu quieſcere, 

Dum grata te fovet. 
Manuque mobili 
Dum plectra perſonat, 
Et voce (qua nec eſt 
Prognæ ſororculæ 


Nec illa proſperis 
Superba turgeat, 

Nec illa turbidis 
Miſcella lugeat 

Proſtrata caſibus. 

Jucunda ſit erit 

Semper, nec unquam erit 


Tuæ ſuavior) 
Amcona cantillat 
Apollo quz velit 
Audire carmina. 
Jam te juvaverit 
Sermone blandulo, 


Dogo tamen dies 
O 3 


Nocteſque 
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NoQeſque ducere, 
Notare verbula 
Mellita maximis 

Non abſque g1atiis 

Ab ore melico 

Semper fluentia, 
(QZuibus coerceat 

Si quando te levet 
Inace gaudium, 
Quibus levaverit 

Si quando deprimat 
Te mat1or anxius. 
Certabit in quibus 
Summa cloquentia 
Jam cum omnium gravi 
Rerum ſcientia. 

Talem olim ego putem 
Et vatis Orphei 

Fuiſte conjugem, 

Nec unquam ab inferis 


Curaffet improbo 
Labore fœminam 
Referre ruſticam. 
Talemque credimus 
Naſonis incly tam, 
Quæ vel patrem qucat 
Equare car mine, 


Fuiſſe ſiliam, . 
Talemqu e ſuſpicor IF 
(Qua nulla ckarior it 
Unquam fuit patri, 4 
Quo nemo doctior) it 
Fuiſſe Tulliam : 
Taliſque quz tulit 
Gracchos duos fuit, 0 


Quz quos tulit, bonds 
Inſtruxit artibue, N 
Nec profuit minus 

Magiſtra quam parens, 


The ſenſe of this elegant deſcription is as follows, 
May you meet with a wife who is not alvazs | 
ſtap.dly ſilent, not always prattling nonſenſe! May / 
{he be learned, if poflib'e, or at leait capable of being 
made fo! A woman thus accompuſhed will be always m 
drawing ſentences and maxims of virtue out of the 
belt authors of antiquity. She will be herſelf in al! 5 
changes of ſortune, neither blown up in proſperity, 


- — - - 


nor broken with adverſity. You will find in her aa an 
even, Chearful, good-humoured friend, and an agree- _ 
able companion for life. She will infuſe knowl:dge . 
into your children with their milk, and from their in- = 
fancy train them up to wiſdom. Whatever comjary WI!” 
* you are engaged in you will long to be at home, and A 
« retiie with delight from the ſociety of men into the 4 
* boſom of one ho is ſo dear, fo knowing and ſo ami. A 
able. If ſhe touches her lute, or fings to it any of 15 
* her own compoſitions, her voice will ſocth you in 1 
« your ſolitudes, and ſound more ſweetly in your cr 
than that of the nightingale. You will waſte with Wl” 
* pleaſure whole days and nights in her converlitico, WM 


aud 


_— 


Cat 
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ind be ever finding out new beauties in her diſcourſe. 
he will keep your mind in perpetual ſerenity, ieitrain 
tits mirth from being diflolute, and prevent its melan- 
choly from being painful. 

duch was doabtleſs the wife of Orpheus, for who 
(ould have undergone what he did to have recover 
'2 fooliſh bride? Such was the daughter of Ovid, who 
(was his rival in poetry. Such was Tullia as ſhe is 
celebrated by the moſt learned and the moſt fond of fa- 
i thers, And ſuch was the mother of the two Gracchi, 
(who is no leſs famous for having becn their inſtructorg 
i than their parent, CP 
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» - fimili frondeſcit virga metallo, 
Viae, En. 6, v. 144» 
The ſame rich metal glitters on the tree, 


A* eminent prelate of our church obſerves that 
there is no way of writing ſo proper, for the re- 
ning and poliſhing a language, as the tranſlating of 
books into it, if he who undertakes it ba, a compe- 
teat ſcill of the one tongue, and is a maſter of the other. 
When a man writes his own thoughts, the heat of his 
cy, and the quickneſs of his mind, carry him fo 
nuch aſter the notions themſelves, that for the moſt part 
te is too warm to judge of the aptneſs of words, and 
de juſtneſs of figures ; ſo that he either neglects theſe 
bo much, or overdoes them: i ut when a man tranſ- 
nes, he has none of theſe heats about him; and theie- 
re the French took no ill method, when they intend- 
el to reform and beautify their language, in ſettin 
aeir beſt writers on work to tranſlate the Greek — 
latin authors into it. Thus far this learned prelate. 
and another lately deceaſed, tells us, that the way of 
ing verbal tranilations, and chiefly regarding the 
kile and genius of the author, was ſcarce heard of in 
O 4 Eng land 
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England before this preſent age. As for the dificy!: 8 ; 
of tranſlating well, every one, I believe, muſt al 
my lord Roſcommon to be in the right, when he ſavs, Ne 
Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, f f 
But good tranſlation is no caſy art: = £ 


Fot tho' materials have long ſince been found, ; 

Vet both your fancy, and your hands are bound; q 
And by improving what was writ before, 8 

Invention labours leſe, but judgment more. N 


Dryden judiciouily remarks, that a tranſlator is to malQ 
his author appear as charming a» poſſibiy he car, rl 
vided he maintains his character, and makes him | ; 
unlike himſelf, And a two gie and ſervile im ati 
nich the fame poct call; ucading on the lte, of A 
aur is Gene: "uy laughed at by Sir John Dera: 
| £02c:1v8 it, ſays he, a vulgar error in tranſlaties ji 
e:3, to alfect being © fidus interpres: Let that care bf 
with them who deal in matters of fact, or ma'*trrs d 
{zith ; but whoſoevey aims at it in oetry, as he :þ 
tempts what is net required, ſo ſhall he never perſerg 
V hat he attempts; for it is not his buſineſs alone ic tranlY 
late language into language, but poeſy into poeſy ; as 
poeſy is of ſo ſubtle a ſpirit, that in pouring out of on 
language into another, it will all evaporate, and if 
new ſpirit is not added in the transfufion, there will re 
main nothing but a“ caput mortuum,” there being cer 
tain graces and happineſſes peculiar to every lan guag 
which give life and energy to tie words; and b 
ſocver offers at verbal tranſlations, ſhall have the miston 
tune of chat young traveller, who loſt his own languaz 
aoroad, and brought home no other inſtead of it. 
tue grace of the Latin will be loſt by being turned int 
E; oh; u words, and the grace of the Engliſh by bein 
tucaed into the Latin phraſe. 

Aiter this collection of authorities out of ſome 
our greateſt Engliſh writers, I ſhall preſent my read 
with A tr. taflation, in which the author has conformet 
hinfelf to tne opinion of theſe great men. The beaut 
of the tranſlation is ſufficient to recommend it to th 


publick, without acquainting them that the tranſlato 
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is Mr. Euſden of Cambridge, who obliged them in the 
Guardian of 3 the 6th, with the Court of Venus 
out of the ſame Latin poet, which was highly applaud- 
ed by the beſt judges in performances of this nature, 


The ſpeech of Pluto to Proſerpine, from the ſecond 
book of her Rape, by Claudian. 


EASE, ceaſe, fair nymph, to laviſh precious tears, 


And diſcompoſe your ſoul with airy fears. 
Look on Sicilia's glitt'ring courts with ſcorn ; 2 
A nobler ſceptre ſhall that hand a dorn. » 
| 


Imperial pomp ſhall ſooth a gen'rous pride; 
The bridegroom never will diſgrace the bride. 
If you above terreſtrial thrones aſpire, | 
From heav'n I ſpring, aud Saturn was my ſire, 
The power of Pluto ſtretches all around, | 
Uacircumſcrib'd by nature's utmoit bound: 

Where matter mould'ring dies, where forms decay, * | 
Thro' the vaſt trackleſs void extends my ſway. OP | 
Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light, | 
Nor tremble at this interval of night ; | | 
A fairer ſcene ſhall open to your view, 

An earth more verdant, and a heav'n more blue. 
auother Phoebus gilds thoſe happy ſkies, | 
And other ſtars, with purer flames, ariſe. 

Their chaſte adorers ſhall their praiſes join, 

And with the choiceſt giſts enrich your ſhrine. 

The bliſsful climes no change of ages knew, 8 
The golden firſt began, and r 
That golden age your world a while could boat, 
But here it flouriſh'd, and was never loſt,  ' 


2 * 


nisfog 


guag 
Perpetual zephyrs breathe thro' fragrant bow'rs; 

] int And painted meads ſmile with unbidden Row':s ; 

bein Flow'rs of immortal bloom and various hue; 


No rival ſwecis in your on Enna grew. 
In the receſs of a cool ſylvan glade 
A monarch-irce p ojects no vulgar ſhade, 
Encumber'd with their wealth, the branches hen], 
and golden apple; to your reach deicend. 
Spare not the iruit, but pluck the blo2ming ore, 
The vellos h. rve.t will in reaſe tie more, 
O 5 But 
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But I too long on trifling themes explain, 

Nor ſpeak th' unbounded glories ot your reign, 
Wauole nature owns your pow'r : What-'er have birth, 
And live, and move o'er all the face of cart: ; 
Or in old ocean's mighty caverns jleep, 
Or ſportive roll along the foam) deep; 

Or on {tiff pinnions airy journeys take, 

Or cut the floating ſtream or ſtagnant lake: 

In vain they labour to preſerve their breath, 
And ſoon fall victims to your fubje&, death, 
Unnumber'd triumphs ſwift to you he brings, 
Hail! Goddeſs of all ſublunary things! 
Empires, that ſink above, here riſe again, 


And worlds unpeopled crowd th' Elytian plain. 0 
The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the {lave, th 
Know no ſuperior honours in the grave. l 
Proud tyrants once, and laurel'd chicts ſhall come, | ſu 
And kneel, and trembling wait from you their doom, pl 
The impious, forc'd, ſhall then their crimes diſcloſe, 1 
And ſee paſt pleaſures cem with future woes; pl 
Deplore in darkneſs your impartial ſway, i 
While ſpotleſs ſouls enjoy the fields of day. a 
When ripe for ſecond birth, the dead ſhall ſtand . 
In thiv'ring throngs on the Lethzan ſtrand, G 
That ſhade wtom you approve, ſhall firſt be brought ! 
Jo quatt oblivion in the pleaſing draught. : 
Whoſe thread of life, juit ſpun, you would renew, a 
ut nod, and Clotho thall rewind the clue. ; 
Let no diltruſt of pow'r your joys abate, * 
Speak what you wiſh, and what you ſpeak is fate, 
The ravicher thus ſooth'd the weeping fair, : 
And check'd the fury of his ſteeds with care ; 0 
Poliett of beauty's charms, he calmly rode, . 
And love firit ſoften'd the relentleſs God. 4 
le 
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Decipit exemplar, vitiis imitabile —— 
HoR, Ep. 19,1. 1. v. 17. 


Examples, vice can imitate, deceive. Caren, 


T is a melancholy thing to ſee a coxcomb at the 

head of a family. He ſcatters infection through 
the whcle houſe. His wife and children have always 
their eyes upon him: If they have more ſenſe than him- 
elf, they are out of countenance for him: If leſs, they 
ſubmit their underſtandings to him, and make daily im- 
provements in folly and impertinence. I have been ve- 
ry often ſecretly concerned, when I have ſeen a circle ct 
pretty children cramped in their natural parts, and prat- 
ling even below themſelves, while they are talking atter 
couple of ſilly parents. The dulneſs of a father often 
extinguiſhes a genius in the fon, or gives ſuch a wron 
caſt to his mind, as it is hard for him ever to wear ot. 
la ſhort, where the head of a family is weak, you hear 
the repetitions of his infipid pleaſantries, ſhallow con- 
ceits, and topical points of mirth, in every member of it, 
His table, his fire- ſide, his parties of diverſion, are all ot 
them ſo many ſtanding ſcenes of folly. 

This is one reaſon why I would the more recommend 
de improvements of the miud to my female readers, 
that a family may have a double chance for it; and if 
t meets with weakneſs in one of the heads, way have 
t made up n the other. It is indeed an unhappy cir- 
cumſtance in a family, where the wife has more know- 
doe than the huſband ; but it is better it fliovhd be ſo, 
than that there ſhould be no knowledge in the whole 
louſe. It is highly expedient that at leait one of the 
petſons, who fits at the helm of affairs, ſhould give an 
example of good ſenſ to thoſe who are under them in 
biel little domettick governments. 1 
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If folly is of ill conſequence in the head of 26. 
mily, vice is much more ſo, as it is of a more perni- 5 
cious and of a more cor.tagious nature. When the maſtf 
is a profligate, the rake runs through the houtc, You . 
hear the tons talking Icoſely and ſwearing after the fa. 
ther, and ſee the daughters either familiarized to his cM 
courſe, or every mome:.t bluſhing for him. 4 

The very footman will be a fine gentleman in |: 
maſter's way, He A by his table-talk, and red 


peats in the kitchen what he learns in the parlour, [nl | 
veſt him with the fame title and ornaments, aud ;oufif t 
would ſcarce know him from his lord. He pradtiſesl n 
the ſame oaths, the fame ribaldy, the ſame way oY i 
joking. . 

It is therefore of very great concern to a family, tate 
the ruler cf it ſhould be wiſe and virtuous, The rt cif n 
theſe qualifications does not indeed lie within bis pow.cr Ml b 
but tha man cannot abſtain from being weak, he me 
from being vicicus, It is in his power to give a go, t 
example of modeſty, of temperance, of frugality, of e 
ligion, and of all other virtues, which though the ae | 
en ornaments of human nature, may be put in practical M 
by men of the moſt ordinary capacities, hi 

As wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualification x: 
in the maſter of a houſe, if he is not accompliſhed u 
both of them, it is much better that he ſhould be 6:52 th 
cient in the fcrmer thin in the latter, fince the cone MY he 
quences of vice are of an infinitely more dangerous n te 
ture than thoſe of ſolly. - Wi 

When I read the hiſtories that are left us of Ty 
thaporas, I cannot but take notice of the extraordinari & 
influence which that great philoſopher, who was an n 
luſtrious pattern of virtue and wifde m, had on his pri 
vate family. This excellent man, after having pe: un 
tected himſelf in the learning of his own country, tr: of 
velled into all the Known parts of the world, on pu he 
poſe. to converſe with the moſt Icarned men of ever g. 
place; by which means he gleaned up all the know W 
.b:dge of the age, and is ſtul admired by the great: tx; 
men of the prelent times, as a prodigy of ſciene ne 


His wife Theato wrote ſeveral bcoks; and alte, . 
ctet 
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Lach taught his philoſophy in his publick ſchool, 
i. cich was frequented by numberleſs diſciples of · diffe- 
Aer cent. countries. There are ſeveral excellent ſayings re- 
ven carded of her. I ſhall only mention one, becauſe it does 
» . tonour to her virtue, as well as to her wiſdom. Being 
IJ ied by ſome of her ſex, in how long a time a woman 
night be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
jerled with a man? If it were her huſband,” ſays 
he, the next day, if a ſtranger never.” Pythagoras 
had by this wife two ſons and three daughters. His 
tuo ſons; Telauges and Mneſarchus, were both emi- 
zent philoſophers, and were joined with their mother 
in the government of the Pythagorean ſchool. Arig- 
tote was one of the daughters, whoſe writings were 
extant, and very much admired, in the age of Yorphy- 
nus. Damo was another of his daughters, in whole 
hands Pythagoras left his works, with a prohibition to 
communicate them to ſtrangers, which ſſie obierved to 


* m. 


8⁰ | 


the hazard of her life; and though ſhe was offered a 
ot re great ſum for them, rather choſe to live in povert: , 
grert than not obey the commands of her beloved father. 
actich Mila was the third of the daughters, whoſe vorks ail 


hilory were very famous, even iu Lucian's ime. She 
was 10 ſignally virtuous, that for her unblemiſhed be- 
haviour in her virginity, ſhe was choſen to lead o 


ation, 
led it 


def the chorus of maids in a national ſolemuity; and for 
conſe her exemplary conduct in marriage, was placed at the 
us na bead of all the matrons, in the like publick ceremony. 
le memory of this learned woman was ſo precious 

f I among her countrymen, that her houſe was after her 
4:2 catch converted into a temple, and the ſtreet the lived 
ar in called by the name of the Muſæum. Nor muſt I 
is pi wit, whiltt I am mentioning this great philoſopher, 
7 per under his character as the maiter of a family, that two 
„ 1:40 of his ſervants ſo improved themſelves under him, that 
n pur they were inſtituted into his ſect, and make an eminent 
eve ne in the liſt of Pythagoreans. The names of thele 
know wo lervants were Aitræus and Zamolxes. Ihis ſiugle 
este example tufaciently thews us both the influence and the 
1010-0 eric ot one who ducnarges as he ought the othice of 
ee gcod malter of a family; which, it it were well ob- 
terve 4 


(tet 


— —— 2 


| 
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ſerved in every houſe, would quickly put an end to that a 
univerſal depravation of manners, by which the pre ent, 
age is ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; and which it is more eaſy 
to lament than to reform. (3 


* 
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—— aliquifque malo fuit uſus in illo. | 
Ovip. Met, I. 2. v. 4424 


Some comfort from the mighty miſchief roſe, | 
AvppicoxB 


HARIT Vis a virtue of the heart, and not off 
the hands, ſays an old writer. Gifts and alm 
are the expreſſions, not the eſſence of this virtue. 
man may beſtow great ſums on the poor and indiger 
without bcing charitable, and may be charitable, wher 
he is not able to beitow any thing. Charity is there 
fore a habit of good-will, or benevolence, in the ſou] 
which diſpoſes us to the love, aſſiſtance, and relief 6 
mankind, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtand in need of it 
'The poor man who has this excellent frame of mind, i 
no leis intitled to the reward of this virtue than th 
man who founds a college. For my own part, I ang; 
Charitable to an extravagance this way. I never fa 
an indigent perſon in my life, without reaching 0 
to him ſome of this imaginary relief, I cannot b 
ſympathiſe with every one I meet that is in afkiction 
and if my abilities were equal to my wiſhes, the 
ſhould be neither pain nor poverty in the world. 
To give my reader a right notion of myſelf in th 
particular, I fhall preſent him with the ſecret hultory 6 
one of the molt remarkable parts of my life. 
I was once engaged in ſearch of the philoſophe: 
tone. It is frequently oblerved of men who _ 
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cannot boaſt of my ſucceſs in that affair, I do not re- 
rent of my engaging in it, becauſe it produced in my 
nind ſuch an habitual exerciſe of charity, as made it 
much better than perhaps it would have been, had I 
erer been loſt in ſo pleaſing a deluſion. 

As I did not queſtion but J ſhould ſoon have a new 
Indies in my poſſeſſion, 1 was perpetually taken up in 
conſidering how to turn 1t to the benefit of mankind, 
n order to it I employed a whole day in walking about 
this great City, to find out proper places for the erec- 
ton of hoſpitals. I had likewiſe entertained that pro- 
kt, which has ſince ſucceeded in another place, of 
bidding churches at the court-end of the town, with 
this only difference, that inſtead of fifty, | intended to 
have built a hundred, and to have ſeen them all finiſhed 
n leſs than one year. | 

had with great pains and application got together a 
W it of all the French proteſtants ; and by the beſt ac- 
wants I could come at, had calculated the value of all 
hoſe eſtates and effects which every one of them had 


that q deen buſied in this purſuit, that though they have failed 
ent in their principal deſign, they have however made ſuch 
ea} diſcoveries in their way to it, as have ſufficiently re- 

7 compented their inquiries. In the ſame manner, though 


lief of in his own country for the fake of his religion, be- 
of ifs fully determined to make it up to him, and return 
ind, ine of them the double of what they had loſt. 

an th As I was one day in my laboratory, my operator, 


wo was to fill my coffers tor me, and uſed to foot it 
wm the other end of the town every morning, com- 
Jained of a ſprain in his leg, that he had met with 
mer-againſt St. Clement's church. This ſo affected me, 
iction iat as a ſtanding mark of my gratitude to him, and out 
then compaſſion to the reſt of my fellow citizens, | refoly- 
to new-pave every ſtreet within the liberties, and en- 
ted a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 


about the ſame time 1 entertained ſome thoughts of 
tending all the high-ways on this fide the Tweed, and 
ſopheſß ! making all the rivers in England ravigable, 
0 ha But the project 1 had moſt at heart was the ſettling 


Fon every man in Great Britain three p unils a year 
, (n 
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(in which ſum may be compriſed, according to Sir Wil 
lram Pettit's obſervations, all the neceſſities of life) leayu 
ing to them whatever elſe they could get by their owl 
induſtry to lay out on ſuperfluities. J 
I was above a week debating in myſelf what I hou 
do in the matter of Impropriations ; but at length can& 
to a reſolution to buy them all up, and reſtore them i 
the church. + 
As I was one day walking near St. Paul's, I tool 
ſome time to ſurvey that ſtructure, and not being intief 
ly fatished with it, though I could not tell why, I ha 
ſome thoughts of pulling it down, and building i: . 
anew at my own expence. - | 
For my own part, as I have no pride in me, I iH 
tended to take up with a coach and ſix, half a = | 
footmen, and live like a private gentleman. 4 
It happened about this time that publick matte J 


looked very gloomy, taxes came hard, the war ug 
on heavily, people complained of the great burde 
that were bir upon them: This made me reſclre f 
ſer aſide one morning, to conſider ſeriouſly the tia 
of the nation. I was the more ready to enter on 
becauſe I was obliged, whether I would or no, to ſit 

home in my morning-gown, having, after a moſt if .. 
credible expence; pawned a new iuit of clothes, at > 


a fuil-bottomed whig, for a ſum of money, which it®* 
operator aſſured me was the laſt he ſhould want to bn put 
all our matters to bear. After having conſidered ma 2 

| 


projects, I at length reſolved to beat the common ei 
my at his own weapons, and laid a ſcheme wi" 
would have blown him up in a quarter of a year, } 
things ſucceeded to my wiſhes. As I was in this gold 
dream, ſome body knocked at my door. I opened 

and found it was a meſienger that brought me a le 

from the laboratory. The fellow looked ſo muteral 
poor, that I was reſolved to make his ſortune betvre 
delivered his meilage : But ſeeing he brought a le 

from my operator, I concluded 1 was bound to tf 
honour, as much 2s a prince is to give a rewaic tos 

that brings him the firit news ci a victory, I «al 

this was the long expected hour of projecucn, 4 

7 
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«hich I had waited for with great impatience, above 
half a year before. In ſhort, I broke open my letter in 
i tranſport of joy, and found it as follows. 


FT E R having got out of you every thing you 
can conveniently ſpare, I {corn to treipaſs upon 
your generous nature, and therefore muſt ingenuouſ] 
«confeſs to you, that I know no more of the philoſo- 
' phers ſtone than you do. 
your comfort, that I could never yet bubble a block- 
# head our of his money. They mat be men of wit 
and parts who are for my purpoſe. This made me ap- 
' ply myſelf to a perſon of your wealth and ingenuity. 


have ſucceeded you yourſelf can belt tell.” 


I ſhall only tell your 


Your humble ſervant to command, 


Trowmas Waits. 


have locked up the laboratory, and laid the key un- 
der the door. 


I was very much ſhocked at the unworthy treatment 
of this man, and not a little mortifted at my diſappoint- 
nent, tho* not ſo much for what I myſelf, as what the 
I think however I ought to let 
de world know what I deſigned for them, and hope 
at ſuch of my readers who find they had a ſhare in my 
good intentions, will accept of the will for the deed. 


Tut:Day, 
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No 167, Tugsp Av, September 22, 


VII O. En. z. v. 395. 
Da roi, 


Fata viam invenient — — 
— — Fate the way will find. 


K HE following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of an 
Arabian manuſcript, which I think has very much 
the turn of an oriental tale ; and as it has never before 
been printed, I queſtion not but it will be highly accept. 
able to my reader. 

The name of Helim is till famous through all the 
eaſtern parts of the world. He is called among the 
Perſians, even to this day, Helim the great phyſician, 
He was acquainted with all the powers of ſimples, un- 
derſtood all the influences of the ſtars, and knew the ſe- 
crets that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon the ſon 
of David. Helim was alſo governor of the Black Palace, 
and chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin the great king 
of Perſia, 

Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 
. in this country. He was of a fearful, ſuſpicious, 
and cruel nature, having put to death upon very {light 
jealouſies and ſurmiſes fre and thirty of his queens, and 
above twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to have conſpired 
againſt his life. Being at length wearied with the exer- 
ciſe of ſo many cruelti2s in his own family, and fearing 
leit the whole race of Caliphs ſhould be entirely lol, 
he one day ſent for Helim, and ſpoke to him after thi 
manner. Helim,” ſaid he, „I have long admired 
„thy great wiſdom, and retired way of living. | 
& ſhall now they thee the entire confidence which | place 
« in thee. I have only two ſons remaining, who we 
« as yet but infants. It is my deſign that thou take 
„them home with thee, nd educate them as thy 


„ own. Train them up in the humble unambitious put. 


« ſuits of knowledge. By this means ſhall 0 0 
7 6-C; 10 13 


— 
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« Caliphs be preſerved, and my children ſuceced after 
« me, without aſpiring to my throne whilſt J am yet 
« alive.” The words of my lord the king ſhall be 
obeyed, ſaid Helim. After which he bowed, and 
went out of the king's preſence. He then reccived the 
children into his owa houſe, and from that time bred 
them up with him in the ſtudies of knowledge and vir- 
e. The young princes loved and reſpected Helim as 
their father, and made ſuch improvements under him, 
that by the age of one and twenty they were inſtructed 
in all the learning of the Eaſt. The name of the el- 
deſt was Ibrahim, and of the youngeſt Abdallah. They 
lived together in ſuch a perfect friendſhip, that to this 
day it is ſaid of intimate friends, that they live together 
like Ibrahim and Abdallah. Helim had an only child, 
who was a girl of a fine ſoul, and a moſt beautiful per- 
ſon, Her father omitted nothing in her education, 
that might make her the moſt accompliſhed woman of 
her age. As the young princes were in a manner ex- 
dluded from the reſt of the world, they frequently con- 
verſed with this lovely virgin, who had been brought 
up by her father in the ſame courſe of knowledge md of 
virtue. Abdallah, whoſe mind was of a ſofter turn than 
that of his brother, grew by degrees ſo enamoured of 
der converſation, that he did not think he lived, when 
he was not in company with his beloved Balſora, for that 
was the name of the maid. The fame of her beauty 
was ſo great, that at length it came to the ears of the 
king, who pretending to viſit the young princes his 
us, demanded of Helim the fight of Balſora his fair 
daughter. The king was fo inflamed with her beauty 
and dehaviour, that he ſent for Helim the next morning, 
and told him it was now his deſign to recompenſe him 
for all his faithful ſervices; and that in order to it, he 
tended to make his daughter queen of Perſia, He- 
Im, who knew very well the fate of all thoſe unhappy 
women who. had been thus advanced, and could not 
but be privy to the ſecret love which Abdallah bore his 
daughter, Far be it,” ſays he, © from the king of 
* Perſia to contaminat» the blood of the Caliphs, and 
* Join himſelf in marriage with the daughter of his 

« phyſician,” 
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«« phyſician.” The king however, was fo impatient fy; 
ſuch a bride, that without hearing any excuſes, he im. 
mediately ordered Balſora to be ſent for into his pre. 
ſence, keeping the father with him, in order to make 
her ſenſible of the honour which he deſigned her, ba. 
fora, who was too modeſt and humble to think he. 
beauty had made ſuch an impreilion on the king, was 3 
few moments after brought into his preſence as he had 
commanded. 

She appeared in the king's eye as one of the vir. 
gins of paradiſe. But upon hearing the honour which 
he intended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down 2. 
dead at his feet. Helim wept, and after having te. 
covered her out of the trance into which ſhe was fallen, 
repreſented to the king, that ſo unexpected an honour 
was too great to have been communicated to her all a 
once; but that, if he pleaſed, he would himſelf pr. 
pare her for it. The king bid him take his own wy, 
and diſmiſſed him. Balſora was conveyed again to her 
father's houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah renewel 
her ation every moment; inſomuch that at length 
ſhe fell into a raging fever. The king was informed of 
her condition by thoſe that ſaw her. Helim finding no 
other means of extricating her from the difliculties ſhe 
was in, after having compoſed her mind, and made 
her acquainted with his intentions, gave her a certain 

tion, which he knew would lay her aſleep for may 

ours; and afterwards in all the ſeeming diſtreſs of a 
diſconſolate father informed the king ſhe was dead. The 
king, who never let any ſentiments of humanity come 
too near his heart, did not much trouble himſelf about 
the matter; however, for his own reputation, he told 
the father, that ſince it was known through the empire 
that Balſora died at a time when he deſigned her for ti 
bride, it was his intention that ſhe ſhould be honourdl 
as ſuch after her death, that her body ſhould be laid i 
the Black Palace, among thoſe of his deceaſed queen 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of «© 
king's deſign, was not leſs afflicted than his beloved 
Balſora. As for the ſeveral circumſtances of hi: d. 
ſtreſs, as alſo how the king was informed of an 1 
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coverable diſtemper into which he was fallen, they are 
to be found at length in the hiſtory of Helim. It ſhall 
ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome days af- 
ter the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the prince 
a potion of the ſame nature with that which had laid 
aſleep Balſora. 

It is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to convey in a 

ivate manner the bodies of all the royal family, a lit- 
tle after their death, into the Black Palace ; which is 
the repoſitory of all who are deſcended from the Ca- 
liphs, or any way allied to them. The chief phyſician 
is always 1 of the Black Palace; it being his of- 
fice to embalm and preſerve the holy family after they 
are dead, as well as to take care of them while they 
are yet living. The Black Palace is ſo called from the 
colour of the building, which is all of the fincſt poliſh- 
ed black marble. "There are always burning in it five 
thouſand everlaſting lamps. It has alfo a hundred fold- 
ing doors of ebony, which are each of them watched 
day and night by a hundred negroes, who are to take 
care that no body enters, beſides the governcr. 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of his daugh- 
ter into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time re- 
ceived her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, 
took care ſome time after to bring that of Abdallah in- 
to the ſame place. Balſora watched over him till ſuch 
time as the doſe he had taken loſt its effect. Abdallah 
was not acquaintcd with Helim's deſign when he gave 
him this ſleepy potion. It is impoſlible to deſcribe the 
ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſport he was in at his firſt 
awaking. He fancied himſelf in the retirements of the 
bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Balſora, who he 
thought was juſt gone before him, was the ſirſt who 
came to congratulate his arrival. She ſoon informed 
him of the place he was in, which, notwithſtanding all 
its horrors, appeared to him more {weet than the bower 
of Mahomet, in the company of his Balſora. 

Helim, who was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, viſited the place very fre- 
quently, His greateſt perplexity was how to get the 
lovers out of it, the gates being watched in ſuch a 

| | manner 
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manner as I have before related. This conſideration 
did not a little diſturb the two interred lovers, at 
length Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full moon of the month Tizpa was near at hang, 
Now it is a received tradition among the Perſians, that 
the ſouls of thoſe of the royal family, who are in 4 
ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their 
deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of the Black 
Palace, which is therefore called the gate of paradiſe, 
in order to take their flight for that happy place. Helim 
therefore having made due preparation for this night, 
dreſted each of the lovers in a robe of azure fk, 
wrought in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long 
train of linen whiter than ſnow, that floated on tie 
ground behind them. Upon Abdalla's head h. fixed : 
wreath of the greeneſt myrtle, and on Balſora's a par. 
land of the rele roſes. Their garments were ſcent- 
ed with the richeſt perfumes of Arabia. Having thus 
prepared every thing, the full moon was no ſooner up, 
and ſhining in all its brightneſs, but he privately opened 
the gate of paradiſe, and ſhut it after the ſame man- 
ner, as ſoon as they had paſſed through it. The band 
of negroes who were poſted at a little diſtance from 
the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beautiful apparitions, that 
ſhowed themſelves to advantage by the light of the 
full moon, and being raviſhed with the odour that 
flowed from their garments, immediately concluded 
them to be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately de- 
ceaſed. They fell upon their faces as they paſled thro) 
the midſt of them, and continued proſtrate on the earth 
till ſuch time as they were out of ſight. They reported 
the next day what they had ſeen, but this was looked 
upon by the king himſelf, and moſt others, as the 
compliment that was uſually paid to any of the de.: 
ceaſed of his family. Helim had placed two of his own 
mules at about a mile's diſtance from the Black Tem- 
pie, on the ſpot which they had agreed upon for their 
rendezvous. Here he met tkem, and conducted them 
to one of his own houſes, which was ſituated cn mount 
| Khacan. The air of this mountain was ſo very health. 
ful, that Helim had formerly tranſported the ng 


thithir, 
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hither, in order to recover him out of a long fit of 
ickneſs ; which ſucceeded ſo well that the king made 
him a preſent of the whole mountain, with a beautiful 
houſe and gardens that were on the top of it. In 
this retirement lived Abdallah and Balſora. They 
were both ſo fraught with all kinds of knowledge, and 
oſſeſt with ſo conſtant and mutual a paſſion 15 each 
ocher, that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. Al- 
dallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which were agree— 
able to his manner of living, and the ſituation of the 
place; inſomuch that in a few years he converted the 
whole mountain into a kind of garden, and covered 
every part Cf it with plantations or ſpots of flowers, 
Helim was too good a father to let him want any thing 
that might conduce to make his retirement pleaſant, 

In about ten years after their abode in this place 
the old king died, and was ſucceeded by his fon 1bra- 
him, who, upon the ſuppoied death of his brother, had 
been called to court, and entertained there as heir to 
the Perſian empire. Though he was ſome years in- 
conſolable for the death of his brother, Helim durſt not 
trult him with the ſecret, which he knew would have 
fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means come to 
the knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim was no ſooner 
mounted to the throne, but Helim ſought after a pro- 

r opportunity of making a diſcovery to him, which 
Ts would be very agreeable to ſo good-natured 
and generous a prince. It ſo happened, that before 
Helim found ſuch an opportunity as he deſired, the 
new king Ibrahim, N been ſeparated from his 
company in a chace, and almoſt fainting with heat 
and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. 
He immediately aſcended the hill, and coming to He- 
lim's houſe demanded ſome refreſhments. Helim was 
very lyckily there at that time; and after having ſet be- 
fore the king the choiceſt of wines and fruits, finding 
him wonderfully pleaſed with fo ſeaſonable a treat, told 
tum that the beſt part of his entertaiment was to come, 
e which he opened to kim the whole hiſtory of 
what had paſſed. Ihe king was at once aſtoniſhed and 
tranſported at fo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing his bro- 
ther enter the room with Balſora in his hand, he ropes 
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off from the Sofa on which he fat, and cried out, „It!, 
he! it is my Abdallah!” having ſaid this, he {1 
upon his neck, and wept. The whole company, for ſome 


time, remained filent, and ſhedding tears of joy. The | 
king at length, having kindly reproached Helim for 


depriving him ſo long of ſuch a brother, embraced Bal. 
ſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, and told her that ſle 
ſhould now be a queen indeed, for that he would imme. 


diately make his brother king of all the conquered nas! 


tions on the other fide the Tigris. He cafily diſcovered 
in the eyes of our two lovers, that inftead of being 
tranſported with the offer, they preferred their prefer; 
retirement to empire. 
changed his intentions, and made them a preſent of 4. 
the open country as far as they could ſee trom the 05 
of mount Khacan. Abdallah continuing to extend 

former improvements, beautified this whole proſper 
with groves and fountains, gardens and feats of pleaſure 
till it became the moſt delicious ſpot of ground withi: 
the empire, and is therefore called the garden of Perus. 
This Caliph, Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, 
died Without children, and was ſucreeded by Abdailah, 


a ſon of Abdallah and Balſora. "This was that king Ab. 


dallah, who afterwards fixed the imperial reũdence upon 
mount Khacan, which continues at this time to be the 
favourite palace of the Perſian empire, 7 
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——— loca jam recitata revolvimus- 
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84. 


r 1 Obſerve that many of your late papers ha? 
: repreſented to us the characters of accomplilt- 
* ed women; but amcng all of them I do not fnd 
4 quotation which I expected to have ſcen in your 

Works; 


At their requeſt therctore be 
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works: 1 mean the character of the miſtreſs of a fa- 
mily as it is drawn out at length in the book of Pro- 
i verbs, For my part, conſidering it only as a human 
compoſition, I do not think that there is any cha- 
« raſter in Theophraſtus, which has ſo many beautiful 
« particulars in it, and which is drawn with ſuch ele- 
gance of thought and phraſe. I wonder that it is 
not written in letters of gold in the great hall of every 
country gentleman. 

Who can find a vittuous woman? For her price is 
' far above rubies. 

© The heat of her huſband doth ſafely truſt in her, 
' ſo that he ſhall have no need of ſpoil. 

* She will do him good and not evil all the days of 
cher life. 

* She ſeeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. 

* She is like the merchants ſhips, ſhe bringeth her 
food from afar, | 

« She riſeth alſo while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
to her houſhold, and a portion to her maidens. 

She confidereth a field, and buyeth it; with the 
fruit of her hands ſhe planteth a vineyard, 

* She girdeth her loins with ſtrength, and ſtrength- 
* neth her arms. | 

* She perceiveth that her merchandiſe is good ; her 
candle goeth not out by night. 

* She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and her hands 
hold the dittaff. 

* She ſtretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea ſhe 
* reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

* She is not afraid of the ſnow for her houſhold, for 
* all her houſhold are clothed with ſcarlet. 

* She maketh herſelf coverings of tapeſtry, her 
clothing is ſilk and purple. I 

Her huſband is known in the gates, when he ſitteth 
* among the elders of the land. 

* She makech fne linen, and ſelleth it, an delivereth 
* girdles unto the merchant. 

* Strength and honour are her clotbing, and ſhe hn“ 
* rejoice in time to come. | 


Vor. II. | 3 
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* She openeth her mouth with wiſdom, and in }.. 
tongue is the law of kindneſs. p 

dhe looketh well to the ways of her houſhold, 4.4 
eateth not the bread of idleneſs. 7 
Her children ariſe up, and call her bleſſed ; her 
huſband alſo, and he praiſeth her. s 

Many daughters have done virtuouſly, but thou ex- 
celleſt them all. 

« Favour is deceitful, and beauty 1s vain, but a ws. 
man that feareth the Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed, 

« Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praiſe her in the gates. 


Your humble Servar:, 


S IX, 

Ventured to your lion with the following line; 
1 upon an aſſurance, that if you thought chem n 
proper food for your beaſt, you would at leaſt permit 
him to tear them, 


From Anacreon. 


"Aye Cuyea@wy apirt, KC. 


EST and happieſt artiſan, 

Beit of painters, if you can 
With your many-coloured art 
Paint the miſtreſs of my heart: 
Deſcribe the charms you hear from me, 
(Her charms you could not paint and ſee) 
And make the abſent nymph appear, 
As if her lovely ſelf was here. 
Firſt draw her eaſy flowing hair 
As foft and black as ſhe is fair; 

And if your art can riſe ſo high, 

Let breathing odours round her fly, 
Beneath the ſhade of flowing jet 
The iv'ry forehead ſmoothly et. 
With care the ſable brows extend, 
And in two arches nicely bend, 
That the fair ſpace which lies between 
The melting ſhade may ſcarce be ſeen, 
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The eye muſt be uncommon fire, 
Sparkle, languiſh and deſire, 

The flames unſeen muſt yet be felt, 
Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 
The roſy cheeks muſt ſeem to glow 
Amidit the white of new-falPn ſnow. 
Let her lips perſuaſion wear, 

In filence elegantly fair ; 

As if the bluſhing rivals trove, 
Breathing and inviting love. 

Below her chin be ſure to deck 

With 2v'ry grace her poliſh'd neck, 
While all that's pretty, ſoft and ſweet, 
In the ſwelling boſom meet. 

The reſt in purple garments vei!; 
Her body, not her ſhape con :eal ; 
Enough the lovely work is done. 
The — paint will ſpeak anon. 


1am, 8IR, 
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Your humble Servant. 


Mr. IRonsIDE, 


HE letter which I ſent you ſome time ago, and 
was ſubſcribed Engliſh Lory, has made, as yuu 
muſt have obſerved, a very great buſtle in town. 
There are come out againit me two Pamphlets and two 
Examiners ; but there are printed on my tide a letter 
to the GuarDiIan about Dunkirk, and a Pamphlet 


called Dunkirk or Dover. I am no proper judge who 


has the better of the argument, the Lxamiuer or my- 
ſelf: But I am ſure my ſeconds are better than his. I 
have addreſſed a defence againſt the ill treatment | 
have received for my letter, (which ought to have 
made every man in England my friend) to the bai- 
iff of Stockbridge, becauſe, as the world goes, I an 
to think myſelf very much obliged to that honett wan, 
and eſteem him my patron, who allowed tat Hity war 
2 greater number than one and twenty, ande returiicd 
me accordingly to ſerve for that borough, | 

There are very many ſcurrilous things ſaid agant 


me, but I have turned them to my adwentage, by 
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quoting them at large, and by that means ſwelling the 


volume to 15. price. If I may be fo free with mu. 


threw it. Pleaſe to read the account of the channel, 


er a. a 


to its ſituation, very juſt. 
I am, SIR, 
Very often your great admirer, 


RicHaRD SrEkrr. 


N? 169. TxruRsbay, September 24. 


— — Celamque tueri 
Juſſit — Ov1y, Met. I. 1. v. 83. 


And bade him lift to heav'n his wond' ring eyes. 


N fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I fee] 

that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from light 
and warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect of nature, 
I regard myſelf as one placed by the hand of Gol in 
the midſt of an ample theatre, in which the fun, m0 
and ftars, the fruits alſo, and vegetables of the earn, 
perpetually changing their poſitions, or their aſve0& 
exhibit an elegant entertainment to the underſtanding, 
as well as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations of this 
mighty theatre. And the fable hemiſphere ſtudded wi! 
ſpangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious gilding; 


and rich colours in the horizon, I look on as ſo ma; 


{icceſhve ſcenes. 


When 


ſelf, I might put you in mind upon this occaſion of 
one of thoſe animals which are famous for their love 
of mankind, that when a bone is thrown at them, | 
fall to eating it, inſtead of flying at the perſon u ho 


by the map at Will's, and you will find what Ire. 
* preſent concerning the importance of Dunkirk, 3. 
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When I conſider things in this light, methinks it is | 
fort of impiety to have no attention to the courſe of Fi 
sture, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 1 
elo be regardleſs of thoſe phænomena that are placed 
WF within our view, on purpole to entertain our faculties, | 
ind diſplay the wiſdom and power of their Creator, is | 
„a affront to providence of the ſame kind, (I hope it i 
b nct impious to make ſuch a ſimile) as it would be — 14 
boa good poet, to fit out his play without minding the 14 
plot or beauties of it. } 

And yet how few are there who attend to the drama 10 

of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and thoſe admirable 
machines, whereby the paſſions of a philoſopher are 140 


mu wp Pop a 


gratefully agitated, and his ſoul affected with the ſweet f | 
emotions of joy and ſurprite ? 481 
How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires are to be | | 

WH found in Great Britain, vho are ignorant that they have in 


all this while lived on a planet; that the ſun is ſeveral | 

| thouſand times bigger than the earth; and that there "1410 
are other worlds within our view greater and more glo- U 
rious than our cwn. Ay, but ſays ſome illiterate fel- | 
low, I enjoy the world, and leave others to contemplate if 
it. Yes, you eat and drink, and run about upon it, { 
that is, you enjoy it as a brute; but to enjoy it as a W's! 
rational being, is to know it, to be ſenſible of its great- 1 it 
neſs and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, and hl 

1 WW by theſe reflettions to obtain juſt ſentiments of che Al- I 
mighty mind that framed it. 

The man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar cares, i" 
leiſurely attends to the flux of things in heaven, and „ 
things on earth, and obſerves the laws by which they are 110.000 
governed, hath ſecured to himſelf an caſy and convenient int: 
ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on 
the ſtage of nature, while thoſe about him are, ſome 
fat aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the higheſt places, 
or turning their eyes from the entertainment prepared by 
providence, to play at puſh-pin with one another. 

Within this ample circumference of the world, the 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors in 
ve middle region, the various livery of the earth, and 
tne profuſion of, good things that diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, 

; 4 yield 
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yield a proſpect which annihilates all human ride 
But when we have ſeen frequent returns of the amt 


things, when we have often viewed the heaven and the! 


earth in all their various array, our attention {lays ang 
our admiration ceaſes. All the art and mag nifcence in 
nature, could not make us pleaſed with the lame enter. 
tamment, preſented a hundred years ſucceſſively to gut 
view. 

I am led into this way of thinking by a queſtion ſtan. 
ed the other night, viz. Whether it were pollible that 
man ſhouſd be weary of a fortunate and healthy court of 
life? My opinion was, that the bare repetition oi the 
ſame objects, abſtracted from all other inconveniencie;, 
was ſufficient to create in our minds a diſtaſte of the 
world ; and that the abhorrence old men have of death, 
proceeds rather from a diſtruſt of what may follow, th» 
trom the proſpect of loſing any preſent enjoyments. For 
(as an ancient author ſomewhere expreſſes it) when 4 
man has ſcen the viciſſitudes of night and day, winter 
and ſummer, ſpring and autumn, the returning faces nf 
the ſeveral parts of nature, what is there farther to de- 
tain his fancy here below ? 

The ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear vi-x. 
ing ſcveral times. But in a very few ſcenes of revolving 
years, we feel a ſatiety of the ſame images; the mind 
grows impatient to ſee the curtain drawn, and behold 
ue icenes diſcloſed; and the imagination is in this lite 
filed with a confuſed idea of the next. 

Death, conſidered in this light, is no more than paſl. 
ing from one entertainment to another. If the pre- 
ſent objects are grown tireſom and diſtaiteful, it is in or- 
der to prepare our minds for a more exquilite relich ot 
thoſe which are freſh and new. If the good things we 
have hitherto enjoyed are tranſient. they will be ſucceed- 
ed by thoſe which the inexhauſtible power of the Deity 
wall ſupply to eternal ages. If the pleaſures of our pre- 
ſent ſtate are blended with pain and uneaſineſs, our tu- 
ture will conſiſt of ſincere unmixed delights. Bleſſe 
hope! the thought whereof turns the very imperfections 
of our nature into occaſions of comfort and joy. 

But what cenſolation is left to the man who hath no 

hope or proſpect of theſe things? View him in that part 
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of life when the natural decay of his faculties concurs 
with the frequency of the ſame objects to make hin 
geary of this world, when like a man who hangs upon 
1 precipiCe, his preſent {:tnation 15 uneaſy, and the mo. 
nent that he quits his held, he 1s ſure of finkiny | 
dell or annihilation. | ; 
There is not any character fo hateful as his who 
rents racks and tortures for mankinl, The free. 
finkers make it their bujinefs to introduces danbte, pe 
rexitics and deſpair into the minis of men, ant accor 
ug to the poet's rule, are molt jut punitiod by the; 
own ſchemes. 


- 
, 
117 


Ne 170. FaRipay, September 25. 
2. ...- Timeo Danaos & dona ferente3, 
Vrk ts n. 2. . 49» 


Ifear your Greeks, with preſents in thei; hands. 


Moſt venerable NxsTog, London, Sept. 2. 
T H E plan laid down in your firſt paper gives 
' me a title and authority to apply to you, in be- 
' half of the trading world. According to the gene 
nal ſcheme you propoſed in vour ſaid firſt paper, you 
have not profeiled only to entertain men of wit an! 
' polite taſte, but alſo to be uſeful to the trader «nd 
the artificer. You cannot do your country greater 
' ſervice than by informing all ranks of men amongſt us, 
that the greateit benefactor to them all is the merchant. 
The merchant advances the gentleman's rent, gives 
the artificer food, and ſupplies the courtier's luxury. 
* But give me leave to ſay, that neither you, nor all your 
clan of wits can put together ſo uſeful and commo- 
* Cious a treatiſe for the welfare of your fellow- ſubjects 
* 25 that which an eminent merchant of the city He 
lately written. It is called General Maxims ot 
trade, particularly applied to the commerce between 
Great Britain and On I have made an extract 
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yield a proſpect which annihilates all human grandes, 
But when we have ſeen frequent returns of the fame 
things, when we have often viewed the heaven and the 
earth in all their various array, our attention {lags and 
our admiration ceaſes. All the art and magniticence in 
nature, could not make us pleaſed with the ſame enter. 
tainment, preſented a hundred years ſucceſſively to oy; 
view. 

I am led into this way of thinking by a queſtion ſtag. 
ed the other night, viz. Whether it were pollible tha ; 


man ſhould be weary of a fortunate and healthy couric © 


life? My opinion was, that the bare repetition ot the 
ſame objects, abſtracted from all other inconveniencie;, 
was ſufficient to create in our minds a diſtaſte of the 
world ; and that the abhorrence old men have of death, 
proceeds rather from a diſtruſt of what may follow, th; 
trom the proſpect of loſing any preſent enjoyments. tor 
(as an ancient author ſomewhere expreſſes it) when ;z 
man has ſcen the viciſſitudes of night and day, winter 
and ſummer, ſpring and autumn, the returning taces ot 
the ſeveral parts of nature, what is there further to de. 
tain his fancy here below ? 

The ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear vi-. 
ing ſeveral times. But in a very few ſcenes of revolvias 
years, we feel a ſatiety of the ſame images; the mind 
grow's impatient to ſee the curtain drawn, and behold 
new ſcenes diſcloſed; and the imagination is in thus lite 
filed with a confuſed idea of the next. 

Death, conſidered in this light, is no more than pa. 
ing from one entertainment to another. If the pre- 
ſent objects are grown tireſom and diſtaſteful, it is in or- 
der to prepare our minds for a more exquiſite rej} ot 
thoſe which are freſh and new. If the good things we 
have hitherto enjoyed are tranſient. they will be ſucceed- 
ed by thoſe which the inexhauſuble power of the Deity 
wall ſupply to eternal ages. If the pleaſures of our pre- 
ſent itate are blended with pain and uneaſineſs, our tu- 
ture will conſiſt of ſincere unmixed delights. Bleſſod 


lope! the thought whereof turns the very imperfections 
of our nature into occaſions of comfort and joy. 

But what cenſolation is left to the man who hath no 
hope or proſpect of theſe things? View him in that par: 
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of life when the natural decay of his faculties concurs 
with the frequency of the ſame objects to make him 
weary of this world, when lite a man who hangs upon 
z precipice, his preſent ſituation is uneaſy, and the ine 
nent that he quits his hold, he is ſure of finkins into 
dell or annihilation. ; 

There is not any character ſo hateful as his who 
vents racks and tortures for mankind. Ihe free. 
finkers make it their buſiatſ to introduce doubt, per 
wexities and deſpair into the minis of men, an accord . 
ja to the poet's rule, are mo!! juitly punitied by ther 
on ſchemes. 
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...- Timeo Daracs & dona ferent: 3, 
Vrk ck En. 2. . 49» 


I fear your Greeks, with preſents in their hands. 


Moſt venerable NzsToR, London, Sept..2 -. 
f HE plan laid down in your firſt paper gives 
n me a title and authority to apply to you, in be- 


' half of the trading world. According to the gene 
' ral ſcheme you propoſed in vour ſaid firſt paper, yon 
have not profeiled only to entertain men of wit an. 
polite taſte, but alſo to be uſeful to the trader auc 
the artificer. You cannot do your country greater 


* ſervice than by informing all ranks of men amongſt us, 


that the greateſt benefactor to them all is the merchant. 
' The merchant advances the gentleman's rent, gives 
the artificer food, and ſupplies the courtier's luxury. 
* But give me leave to ſay, that neither you, nor all your 
clan of wits can put together ſo uſeful and commo- 
dious a treatiſe for the welfare of your fellow-ſubjects 
* 25 that which an eminent merchant of the city ks 


lately written. It is called General Maxims or 


trade, particularly applied to the commerce between 
Great Britain and France.” I have made an extract 
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of it, ſo as to bring it within the compaſs of you, 
paper, which take as follows. 
I. That trade which exports manufaftures made 


* of the product of the country, is undoubtedly good; 


ſuch is the ſending abroad our Yorkſhire cloth, Colcheſtet 
bays, Exeter ſerges, Norwich ſtuffs, &c. Which being 
made purely of Britiſh wool, as much as thoſe expor;; 
amount to, ſo much is the clear gain of the nation. 

Il. That trade which helps off the conſumption of 
our ſuperiluities, is alſo viſibly advantageous; as the ex. 


- porting of allum, copperas, leather, tin, lead, coal, cc. 


* - - - - 


So much as the exported ſuperfluities amount unto, (6 
much alſo is the clear national profit. 

II. The importing of foreign materials to be 2. 
nufactured at home, eſpecially when the goods, 14;-, 
they are manufactured, are moſtly ſent abroad, is 
without diſpute, very beneficial; as for inſtance, Sx ant 
woo!, which for that reaſon is exempted from paying 
any duties. 

* IV. The nnpottation of foreign materials to | 
manufactured here, although the manufactured good: 
are chiefly conſumed by us, may be alſo benefſcial; 
eſpecially when the ſaid materials are procured in ex- 
change for our commodities; as raw-ftlk, grogram 
yarn, and other goods brought from Turkey. 

* V. Foreign materials, wrought up here into ſuc! 
goods as would otherwiſe be imported ready manu- 
tattered, is a means of faving money to the nation 
Such is the importation of hemp, flax, and raw-filk; 
it is therefore to be wondered at, that theſe commo- 
dittes are not exempt from all duties, as well as Spa- 
niſh wool. 

* VI. A trade may be called good which exchange: 
manufactures for manufactures, and commodities ft 
commodities. Germany takes as much in value of 
our woollen and other goods, as we do of their linen: 
By this means numbers of people are employed on bot! 


* ſides, to their mutual advantage. 


* for money and partly for 
advantage; if the great 
thus imported, are again exported, as in the caſe of 


VII. An importation of commodities, bought partly 
s, may be of national 
part of the commodities 


FE aſt- 
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EFaſt- India goods: And generally all imports of goods 
which are re-exported, are beneficial to a nation. 

VIII. The carrying of goods from one foreign coun- 
try to another, is a profitable article in trade: Our 
« ſhips are often thus employed between Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant, and ſometimes in the Eaſt-Indies. 

© IX. When there is a neceſſity to import goods 
which a nation cannot be without, although ſuch goods 
© are chiefly purchaſed with money, it cannot be account- 
ed a bad trade, as our trade to Norway and other parts, 
© from whence are imported naval ſtores and materials 
for building. 

Fut a trade is diſadvantageous to a nation, 

* 1. Which brings in things of mere luxury and plea- 
© ſure, which are entirely, or for the molt part, con- 
+ ſumed among us; and ſuch I reckon the wine trade 
to be, eſpecially when the wine is purchaſed with mo- 
* ney, and not in exchange for our commoditics, 

* 2. Much worſe 1s that trade which brings in a com- 
modity that is not only conſumed amongft us, but hin- 
ders the conſumption of the like quantity of ours. As 
is the importation of brandy, which hinders the fpend- 
ing of our extracts of malt and moloſſes; therefore 
very prudently charged with exceſſive duties. 

3. That trade is eminently bad, which ſupplies the 
* ſame goods as we manufacture ourſelves, eſpecially if 
we can make enough for our confumption : And I take 
* this to be the cafe of the filk manufacture; which, 
with great labour and indulitry, is brought to perfection 
in London, Canterbury, and other places. 

© 4- The importation upon eaſy terms of ſuch manu- 
factures as are already introduced in a country, muſt 
be of bad conſequence, and check their progreis ; as it 
* would nndoubtedly be the cafe of the linen and paper 
* manufactures in Great Britain (Which are of late very 
much improved) if thofe commodities were ſuffered to 
* be brought in without paying very high duties. 

* Let us now judge of our trade with France by the 
' foregoing maxims. 

J. The exportation of our woollen goods to France, 
is ſo well barred agamſt, that there is not the lealt hohe 
* of reaping any benciit by this article. They have heir 
R 5, Work 
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* work done ſor half the price we pay for ours, An «© wh 


* ſince they ſend great quantities of woollen good: tz Ml of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, the Rhine, and othe; the 
places, although they pay a duty upon exportation, pri. 
it is a demonſtration, that they have more than is (uf. kt. 
cient for their own wear, and conſequently no gra: & 
occaſion for any of ours. The French cannot but be h nat 
* ſenſible of the advantage they have over us in point o © eve 
* cheapneſs, that I don't doubt they will give us leave « rat] 
to import into France not only woollen goods, but all MW + be; 
* other commodities whatſoever upon very ealy duties, & 
provided we permit them to import into Great Britain pre 
wines, brandies, ſilk, linen and paper, upon paying deve 
the ſame duties as others do. And when that is done, ___ 
* you will ſend little more to France than now you do, to 
and they will import into Great Britain ten times more 45 
than now they can. | be 
II. As to our ſuperfluities, it muſt be owned tie M au 
French have occaſion for ſome of them, as lead, tin, « by 
leather, copperas, coals, allum and ſeveral other thing: "% 
of ſmall value, as alſo ſome few of our plantation. 
« commodities : But theſe goods they will have whe- 
ther we take any of theirs or no, becauſe they want 
them. All theſe commodities together that the French 
4 


want from us may amount to about 2000001. yearly, 
III. As to materials; 1 don't know of any one {tort 

uſeful to us that ever was unported from France into 
England. They have indeed hemp, flax, and wool 
in abundance, and fome raw-filk ; but they are too 
wiſe to let us have any, eſpecially as long as they enter- 
tain any hopes we ſhall be fo ſelf-denying, as to take 
thoſe materials from them after they are manufactured. 
* IV. Exchanging commodities for commodit?s 

(if for the like value on both ſides) might be be- 
neficial z but it is far from being the caſe between us 
and France: Our ſhips went conttantly in ballaſt (ex- 
cept now and then ſome lead) to St. Malo, Morlaiy, 
Nantes, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c. and et 
came back full of linen, wines, brandy and paper: 
And if it was ſo before the revolution, when one <> 
our pounds ſterling colt the French but thirtee:: 1 
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what are they like to take from us, (except what they 
of neceſſity want) now that for cach pound fterling 
they mult pay us twenty livies, which enhances the 
price of all Britiſh commoditics to the Freuch above 
titty per cent. 

v. Goods imported to be re- exported, is certainly a 
national advantage ; but few or no French goods are 
ever exported from Great Britain, except to our plan - 
tations, but all are conſumed at home; therefore no 
benefit can be reaped this way by the French trade. 

F YI, Lung {hips to freight cannot but be of ſome 
profit to 2 nation; but it is very rare it the Frenca 
ever as i ule of any other ſhips than their own ; They 
victual and man clicaper than we, therefore nothing 18 
to be got from them by this article. 

VII. Things that are of abſolute neceſſity cannot 
be reckoned prejudicial to a nation; but France pro- 
duces nothing that is nece ſſary, or even convenient, or 
but which we had better be without, except clarct. 
VIII. If the importation of commodities of mere 
luxury, to be conſumed amongit us, be a ſenſible di!- 
advantage, the French trade, 1n this particular, might 


be highly pernicious to this nation; for if the duties 


on French wines be lowered to a conkderable degree, 
the leaſt we can ſuppoſe would be imported into Eng- 
land and Scotland 1s 18000 tons a year, which being 
moſt clare s, at a moderate computation would colt in 
France 4500001. 

IX. As to brandy; fince we have laid high dutics 
vpon it, the diſtilling of ſpirits from malt and moloſtes 


1s much improved and increaſed, by means of which a 


n good ſum of money 15 yearly ſaved to the nation; L for 


-- 


* 


* 


very little 3 hath been imported either from Italy, 
Portugal, or Spain, by reaſon that cur Englith ſpirits 
are ncar as good as thoſe countries brandics. But :; 
French brandy is eneemed, and is indeed very good, 11 
the extraordinary duty on that Jiquor be taken , 
tzere is no doubt but great quantities will be in ported. 
We will ſuppoſe ouly 3©00 tons a Year, W bich veil} colt 
Great Britain about 700001, yeurly, and projulive 
beſides the extract, of our own malt- fi irite. 
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X. Linen is an article of more conſequence than 
_ people are aware of: Irelgnd, Scotland, and {c. 


veral counties in England, have made large ſteps to- 
wards the improvement of that uſeful manufacture, 
both in quantity and quality; and with good en- 
couragement would doubtlets, in a few years, bring 
it to perfection, and perhaps make ſufficient for our 
own conſumption ; which befides employing great 


numbers of people, and improving many acres of 


land, would iave us a good ſum of money, which is 
yearly laid out abroad in that commodity. As the caſe 
ſtands at preſent, it improves daily; but if the duties 


on French linen be reduced, it is to be feared it will 


come over fo cheap, that our looms muſt be laid aſide, 
and 6 or 70coool. a year be ſent over to France for 
that commodity. 

XI. 'The manufacture of paper is very near a-kin 
to that of linen, Since the high duties laid on foreign 
paper, and that none hath been imported from France, 
where it is cheapeſt, the making of it is increaſed to 
ſuch a degree in England, that we import none of the 
lower forts from abroad, and make them all ourſelves: 
But if the French duties be taken off, undoubtedly 
moſt of che mills which are employed in the making 
of white paper, muſt leave off their work, and 30 or 
400001. a year be remitted over to France for that 
commodity. 

XII. The laſt article concerns the filk manufac- 
ture. Since the late French wars, it is increaſed to a 
mighty degree. Spittlefields alone manufactures to 
the value of two millions a year, and were daily im- 
proving, *till the late fears We lowering the French 
duties. What pity! that ſo noble a manufacture, 
ſo extenſive, and fo beneficial to an infinite number 
of people, ſhould run the hazard of being ruined! 
It is however to be feared, that if the French can 
import their wrought filks upon eaſy terms, they out- 
do us ſo much in cheapneſs of labour, and they 
have Italian and Levant raw-filk upon fo much 
eaſier terms than we, befides great quantities of their 
on in Provence, Languedoc and other provinces, that 
in all probability half the looms in Spittlefields * 
be 
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* be laid down, and our ladies be again clothed in 
« French ſilks. The loſs that would accrue to the nation 
© by ſo great a miſchief, cannot be valued at leſs than 
* 500000 l. a year. 

To ſum up all, if we pay to France yearly, 


For their wines I. 450000 
For their brandies 70000 
© For their linen 6c0000 
For their pa 30000 
For their alla 5 ooo 

1650000 


And they take from us in lead, tin, lea- 
ther, allum, copperas, coals, horn, plates, 200000 
Ec. and plantation gcods, to the value of 


Great Britain loſes by the balance of that F ae 
. 45 


© All which is humbly ſubmitted to your conſideration 
1 by, : 


S I R, Your moſt humble ſervant, 


GeneRoITY THRIFT. 


Advertiſement, For the protection of Honour, Truth, 
. Virtue and Innocence. 


„Mr. Ixoxs io has ordered his amanuenſis to pre- 
e pare for his peruſal whatever he may have gathered, 
from his table · talk, or otherwiſe, a volume to be print- 
ed in twel ves, called, The Art of Defamation diſcowver el. 
This piece is to conſiſt of the true characters of all per- 
« ſons calumniated by the Examiner; and after ſuch 


characters, the true and only method of ſullying them 


« ſet forth in examples from the ingenious and artifi- 
„ cial author, the ſaid Examiner. 

N. B. To this will be added the true characters of 
* perſons he has commended, with obſervations to ſhow, 
that panegyrick is not that author's talent, 


DATURDAY, 


v 


—— —— 
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N® 171. SATURDAY, September 26, 


Fuit iſta quondam in hac republica virtus, ut viri fortes ac. 
oribus ſuppliciis civem pernicioſum, quam acerbiſſmu:; 
hoſtem coercerent, Cicxs, in Catilin, 

There was once that virtue in this commonwealth, that a bag 
fellow-citizen was thought to deſerve a ſeverer correct on 
than the bittereſt enemy. | 


HAVE received letters of congratulation and 

thanks from ſeveral of the moſt eminent chocolate. 
houſes and coffee-houſes, upon my late galantry and 
ſucceſs in oppoſing myſelf to the long ſwords. One tell 
me, that whereas his rooms were too little before, now 
his cuſtomers can ſanter up and down from corner 00 
corner, and table to table, without any let or moleſta- 
tion. I find I have likewile cleared a great many alleys 
and by-lanes, made the publick walks about town 
more ſpacious, and all the paſſages about the court 
and the Exchange more free and open. Several of my 
female wards have fent me the kindeſt billets upon thi: 
occaſion, in which they tell me, that I have ſaved them 
ſome pounds in the year, by freeing their fall-bullows, 
flounces, and hoops, from the annoyance both of hilt 
and point. A icout whom I ſent abroad to obſerve the 
poſture, and to pry into the intentions of the enemy, 
brings me word, that the "Terrible Club is quite blown 
up, and that I have totally routed the men that ſcemed 
to delight in arms. My hon, whole jaws are at all 
hours open to intelligence, informs me, that there are 
a few enormous weapons ſtill in being; but that they are 


to be met with only in gaming-houſes, and ſome of 


the obſcure retreats of lovers in and about Drury-Lane 
and Covent-Garden. 1 am highly delighted with an 
adventure that befel my witty antagoniſt Tom Swag—- 
ger, captain of the band of long-ſwords. He had tie 
mis fortune three days ago to fall into company with a 
maſter of the noble ſcience of defence, Who * 
. 
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Mr. Swagger, by his Habit, and the Airs he gave him- 
ſelf, to be one of the profeſſion, gave him a fair invita- 
tion to Marrowbone, to exerciſe at the uſual weapons. 
The captain thought this ſo foul a diſgrace to a gentle— 
man, that he flunk away in the greateit confuſion, and 
has never been ſeen ſince at the Tilt-yard Coffee houſe, 
nor in any of his uſual haunts. 

As there is nothing made in vain, and as every plant 
and every animal, tho' never io noiſom, has its uſe in 
the creation; fo theſe men of terror may be diſpoted 
of, io as to make a figure in the polite world. It was in 
this view, that I received a viit laſt night from a perſon, 
who pretends to be employed here from ſeveral foreign 
princes in negotiating matters of leſs importance. He 
tells me, that the continual Wars in Europe have, in a 
manner, quite drained the Cantons of Swiſſerland of 
their ſupernumerary ſubjects, and that he foreſees there 
will be a great ſcarcity of them to ſerve at the entrance 
of courts, and the palaces of great men. He is of 
opinion this want may very ſeatonably be ſupplied out 
of the great numbers of ſuch gentlemen, as 1 have 
given notice of in my paper of the 25th paſt, and that 
his deſign is in a few weeks, when the town fills, to 
put out publick advertiſements to this effect, not queſ- 
toning but it may turn to a good account : * That if 
any perſon of good ſtature and fierce demeanor, as 
© well members of the Terrible Club, as others of the 
© like exterior ferocity, whoſe ambition is to cock 
* and look big, without expoſing themſelves to any bo- 
* dily danger, will repair to his lodgings, they {hal 
(provided they bring their ſwords with them) be fur- 
niſhed with ſhoulder- belts, broad hats, red feathers, 
and halberts, and be tranſported without farther trou- 
ble into ſeveral courts and families of diſtinction. 
where they may eat and drink, and ſtrut at ſice cott.“ 
As this project was not communicated to me for a ſecrer, 
thought it might be for the ſervice of the above(aid 
perſons to divulge it with all convenient ipeed ; that 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to employ their talents to the 
beſt advantage, and to ſhine in the {tation of life for 
which they ſeem to be born, may have time to adorn 
their upper lip, by raiſing a quick-ſet beard there in the 

furm 


* 


— - 
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form of whiſkers, that they may paſs to all intents and 
purpoles for true Swiſſcrs. 


JJ STS TS & a: 6-0 MSM 


Indefatigable NesToR, 


IV E me leave to thank you, in behalf of myſelf 
2 and my whole family, for the daily diverſion 
and improvement we receive from your labours, At 
the fame time 1 muſt acquaint you, that we have all 
of us taken a mighty liking to your lion. His roar. 
ings are the joy of my heart, and I have a little boy, 
not three years old, that talks of nothing elſe, and 
who, I hope, will be more afraid of him as he grow: 
up. That your animal may be kept in good plight, 
and not roar for want of prey; 1 ſhall out of my 
eſteem and affection for you, contribute what I dan 
towards his ſuſtenance ; <* Ling me, love my lion,” ſays 
the proverb. I will not pretend, at any time, to fur- 


niſh out a full meal for him; but I ſhalt now and then 
' ſend him a favoury morſel, a tid-bit. You muſt 


know, I am but a kind of holiday writer, and never 
could find in my heart to fet my pen to a work of 
above five or ſix periods long. My friends tell me my 


| performances are Little and Pretty. As they have :0 


manner of connexion one with the other, I write them 
apon looſe pieces of paper, and throw them into a 
drawer by themſelves ; this drawer I call the Lions 


Pantry. I give you my word, I put nothing into i: 


1 a oO 


but what is clean and wholſom nouriture. Therefore te- 
member me to the lion, and let him know, that I ſhall 


always pick and cull the Pantry for him; and there arc 


mortels in it, I can aſſure you, will make his cp © 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 


SIR, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


and moſt aſſiduous reader. 


J muſt afk pardon of Mrs. Dorothy Care, that I hate 
ſuſfered her billet to lie by me theſe three weeks . 


V 
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gut taking the leaſt notice of it. But I believe the kind 


warning in it, to our ſex, will not be now too late. 


Good Mr. IKox sip r, 


I Have waited with impatience for that ſame uni- 
corn, you promiſed ſhould be ere&ed for the fair 
« ſex, My buſineſs is, before winter comes on, to de- 
« fire you would precaution your own ſex againſt being 
© Adamites, by expoſing their hare breaſts to the rigour 
* of the ſeaſon. It was this practice amongſt the fel- 
© lows, which at firſt encouraged our ſex to ſhew ſo much 
* of their necks. The downy dock-leaves you ſpeak of 
would make good ſtomachers for the Beaus. In a 
word, good NEsTOR, ſo long as the men take a pride 
in ſhewing their hairy ſkins, we may with a much bet- 
© ter grace ſet out our ſnowy cheſts to view, We are, 
we own, the weaker, but at the fame time you mutt 
' own much the more beautiful ſex, 


Iam, SIR, 


Your humble reader, 


DoroTay CARE. 


Ne 172. Monbay, September 28. 


-»- Vitam excoluere per artes. 
VIIS. En. 6. v. 663. 


They grac'd their age with new. invented arts. 
DRYDEN, 


Mr. IRoNs1DE, 


| HAVE been a long time in expectation of ſome- 
thing from you on the ſubject of tpeech and letters. 
| believe the world might be as agrecably entertained, 
on that ſubject, as with any thing that ever came into 

| the 


g 
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the lion's mouth. For this end I ſend you the follow. 
ing ſketch; and am, 


Yours, Prutocr an, 


Upon taking a view of the ſeveral ſpecies of livins 
creatures Our carth is ſtocked with, we may caſily ob. 
ſerve, that the lower orders of them, ſuch as ini; 
and fiſhes, are wholly without a power of making 
known their wants and calamities: Others, which a: 
converſant with man, have ſome few ways of expre|- 
ſing the pleaſure and pain they undergo by certain 
ſounds and geitures ; but man has articulate and, 
whereby to make known his inward ſentiments and gt. 
{ections, though his organs of ſpeech are no other 
than what he as in common with many other lets per- 
tect animals, But the uſe of letters, as ſignificative 
of theie ſounds, is ſuch an additional improvement to 
them, that I know not whether we ought not to at- 
tribute the invention of them to the aſliflance of a 
power more than human, 
There is this great difficulty which could not but 
attend the firſt invention of letters, to wit, That all 
the world muſt conſpire in affixing ſteadily the tame 
ſigns to their ſounds, which affixing was at firſt as ar- 
bitrary as poſſible ; there being no more connexion 
between the letters and the ſounds they are expreſlive 
of, than there is between thoſe ſounds and the ideas 
of the mind they immediately ſtand for: Notwith- 
ſtanding which difficulty, and the variety of languages, 
the porwers of the letters in each are very nearly tie 
ſame, being in all places about twenty four. 
But be the difficulty of the invention as great as it 
will, the uſe of it is manifeſt, particularly in the advan- 
tage it has above the method of conveying our 
thoughts by words or ſounds, becauſe this way we arc 
confined to narrow limits of place and time: whereas 
we may have occaſion to correſpond with a friend at 
a diſtance, or a defire, upon a particular occaſion, to 
take the opinion of an honeſt gentleman, who has 
been dead this thouſand years. Both which detects 
are ſupplied by the noble invention of letters. By du 
means we materialize our ideas, and make _ as 
 lajting 
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makiag our thoughts by Art viſible to the eye, which 
Nature had made intelligible only by the ear, is next 
to the adding a fixth ſenſe, as it is a ſupply in caſe of 
the defect ot one of the five Nature gave us, namely, 
hearing, by making the voice become viſible. 

Have any of any ichool of painters gotten them- 
ſelves an immortal name, by drawing a face, or paint- 
ing a landſkip, by laying down on a piece of cans 
a repreſentation only of what nature had given then 
originals ? What applauſes will he merit, who tirtt 
made his ideas ſet to his pencil, and drew to his eve 
the picture of his mind! Painting repretents the ou: - 
ward man, or the ſhell; but can't reach the inhabi- 
tant within, or the very organ by which the inhabi- 
tant is revealed : This art may reach to repreſent a 
face, but can't paint a voice. Kneller can draw the 
majeſty of the queen's perſon ; Kneller can draw her 
ſublime air, ab, paint her beitowing hand as fair as 
the lilly; but the hiſtorian mult inform poſterity, chat 
ſhe has one peculiar excellence above all other mor- 
tals, that her ordinary ſpeech 15 more charming than 
ſong. | 

Fat to drop the compariſon of this art with any 
other, let us ſee the benefit of it in itſelf. By it the 
Engliſh trader may hold commerce with the inhabi— 
tants of the Eaſt or Weft Indics, without the trouble 
of a journey. Aſtronomers ſeated at a diſtance of the 
earth's diameter aſunder, may confer ; what is ſpoken 
and thought at one pole, may be heard and under- 
ſtood at the other. The philoſopher who wiſhed he 
had a window in his breaſt, to lay open his heart to 
all the world, might as caſily have revealed the ſecrets 
of it this way, and as eaſily left them to the world, 
at wiſhed it. This filent art of ſpeaking by letters, 
remedies the inconvenience ariſing from diſtance of 
time, as well as place, and is much beyond that of 
the Egyptians, who could preſerve their mummies for 
ten centuries. This preſerves the works of the im- 
mortal part of men, ſo as to make the dead ſtill uſe- 
ful to the living. To this we are beholden for the 
Works of Demoſthenes and Cicero, of Seneca and Pla- 
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to: without it the Iliad of Homer, and Æneid of Vis. 
gil had died with their authors, but by this art thow 
* excellent men ſtill ſpeak to us. 
© I ſhall be glad if what J have faid on this art, give: 
© you any new hints for the morę uſeful or agreeable ap- 
* plication of it. 
J am, S I R, &c, 


I ſhall conclude this Paper with an extract from a poem pa 
in ee of the invention of writing, Written by a 
„% Lady.” TI am glad of ſuch a quotation, which is not 


only another initance how much the world is obliged to 2 

this art, but alſo a ſhining example of what I have herc. 

tofore aſſerted, that the fair fex are as capable as men of 

the liberal ſciences; and indeed there is no very gg! L 

argument againſt the frequent initruttion of female of } 

condition this way, but that they are but too powerful Wl gat 

without that advantage. The verſes of the charmmg polit 

author are as follow, | who 
Bleft be the man ! his memory at lead, 1 
Who found the art, thus to unſold his breaſt; little 
And taught ſucceeding times an eaſy way 1 
Their ſecret thoughts * Letters to convey; of i] 
To bale abſence, and ſecure delight, wich 
Which, till that tune, was limited to fight. 
The parting farewel ipoke, the laſt adieu, B 
The leſs ning diſtance pait, then loſs of view, N 
The friend was gone, which ſome kind moments gate, V 
And abſence ſeparated, like the grave. Ir 
When for a wife the youthful Patriarch ſent, 80 
The camels, jewels, and the ſteward went, 0 
And wealthy equipage, tho' grave and flow, N 
But not a line, that might the lover ſhow. N 
The ring and bracelets woo'd her hands aud arms, 7 
But had ſhe known of melting words, the charms B 
That under ſecret ſeals in ambuſh lie, D 
To catch the ſoul, when drawn into the eye, 
The fair Aſſyrian had not took his guide, 1 
Nor her ſoft heart in chains of pearl been ty'd. ad 50 

ſure, 


Tuksbas, 
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No 173. Tus px, September 29. 


Nec fera comantem 
Narciſſum, aut flexi tacuiſſem vimen Acanthi, | | | 
Pallenteſque Hederas, & amantes littora myrtos. 1 

Vis d. Georg. 4. v. 1224 will 
The late Narciſſus, and the winding trail 
Of Bears foot, Myrtles green, and Ivy pale. 
DzyDEn, 


1 LATELY took a particular friend of mine to my [| 
| honſe in the country, not without ſome apprehenſion U 

dat it could afford little entertainment to a man of his | 

[ polite taſte, particularly in architecture and gardening, [2 

who had ſo long been converſant with all that is beauti- | 

ful and great in either. But it was a pleaſant ſurpriſe 

to me, to hear him often declare, he had found in my 

litle retirement that beauty which he always thought 

wanting in the moſt celebrated feats, or if you will villas, 

of the nation. This he deſcribed to me in thoſe verſes, | 

with which Martial begins one of his epigrams : | 


Baiana noſtri villa, Baſſe, Fauſtini, 

Non otioſis ordinata myrtetis, 

Viduaque platano, tonſilique buxeto, 

Ingrata lati ſpatia detinet campi, 

Sed rure vero barbaroque latatur. Ep. 5. I. 3. 


— 
— — — wo 
- — —— 


Our friend Fauſtinus' country ſeat I've ſeen : 
No myrtles, plac'd in rows, and idly green, ha 


No widow'd platane, nor clip'd box-tree, there, | | 
The uſeleſs ſoil unprofitably ſhare; f 
But ſimple nature's hand, with nobler grace, 1 
Diffuſes artleſs beauties o'cr the place. ; | 


There is certainly ſomething in the amiable ſimplicity | 
of unadorned nature, that ſpreads over the mind a more 
noble fort of tranquillity, and a loftier ſenſation of plea- 1 
lure, than can be raiſed from the nicer ſcenes of art, 5 1 
Au, 11s 'F 
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This was the taſte of the ancients in their gardens, a; 
we may diſcover from the deſcriptions extant of 
them. The two moſt celebrated wits of the world 
have each of them left us a particular picture of a gar- 
den; wherein thoſe great maſters, bein wholly un. 
confined, and painting at pleaſure, nity he thought to 
have given a full idea of what they efteemed moſt ex. 
cellent in this way. Theſe (one may obſerve) conſiſt in. 
tirely of the. uſeful part of horticulture, fruit-trecs, 
herbs, water, &c. The pieces I am ſpeaking of are 
Virgil's account of the garden of the old Corycian, and 
Homer's of that of Alcinous. The firſt of theſe 15 already 
known to the Engliſh reader, by the excellent verſion; 
of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Addifon. The other having 
never been attempted in our language with any ele. 
gance, and being the moſt beautiful plan of this fort that 
can be imagined, I ſhall here preſent the reader with a 
tranſlation of it. 


The gardea of Alcinous, from Homer's Od yſſ. 7. 


Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms detended and inclement ſxies: 
Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green incloſure all around. 

Tall thriving trees confelt the fruitful mold; 

The red'ning apple ripens here to gold: 

Here the blue hg with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows : 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 

And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 

Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplics, 

On apples apples, figs on figs arite ; 

The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 


Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th'united labours of the year. 
Some to unload the fertile branches 1un, 
Some dry the black'uing cluſters in the ſun. 85 
ne 
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Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 

The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine, 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide, 

And there in Autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 


Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 


Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect 
crown'd ; 

This thro? the gardens leads its ſtreams around, 
Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows ; 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 


Sir William Temple has remarked, that this deſcription 
contains all the juſteſt rules and proviſions which can go 
toward compoling the beſt gardens. Its extent was four 
Acres, which in thoſe times of ſimplicity was looked up- 
on as a large one, even for a prince: It was incloſed all 
round for defence; and for conveniency joined cloſe to 
the gates of the palace, | 

He mentions next the trees, which were ſtandards, 
and ſuffered to grow to their full height. The fine de- 
ſcription of the fruits that never failed, and the eternal 
zephyrs, is only a more noble and poctical way of ex- 
preſſing the continual ſucceſſion of one fruit after another 
tiroughout the year. 

The Vineyard ſeems to have been a plantation diſtinct 
trom the Garden ; as alſo the Beds of Greens mentioned 
afterwards at the extremity of the incloſure, in the na- 
ture and uſual place of our Kitchen-Gardens. 

The two fountains are diſpoſed very remarkably. They 
roſe within the incloſure, and were brought by conduits 
or ducts, one of them to water all parts of the gardens, 
and the other underneath the palace into the town, tor 
the ſervice of the publick. 

How contrary to this ſimplicity is the modern prac- 
tice of gardening? We ſeem to make it our ſtudy to 


recede from nature, not only in the various tonſure of 


greens into the maſt regular and formal ſhapes, but even 
in 
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in monſtrous attempts beyond the reach of the art itſelf 
We run into ſculpture, and are yet better pleaſed to hare 
our trees in the moſt aukward figures of men and ani. 
mals, than in the moſt regular of their own, 


Hinc & nexilibus videas è frondibus hortos, 
Implexos late muros, & mœnia circum 
Porrigere, & latas è ramis ſurgere turres ; 
Deflexam & myrtum in puppes, atque ærea roftra; 
In buxiſque undare fretum, atque e rore rudentes, 
Parte alia frondere ſuis tentoria caſtris; 

Scutaque ſpiculaque & jaculantia citria vallos. 


Here interwoven branches form a wall, 

And from the living fence green turrets riſe : 
There ſhips of myrtle fail in ſeas of box: 

A green encampment yonder meets the eye, 
And loaded citrons bearing ſhields and ſpears. 


I believe it 1s no wrong obſervation, that perſons of 
genius, and thoſe who are molt capable of art, are al. 
ways moſt fond of nature, as ſuch are chiefly ſenſible, 
that all art conſiſts in the imitation and ſtudy of nature, 
On the contrary, people of the common level of under. 
ſtanding are priacipally delighted with the little nicetics 
and fantaſtical operations of art, and conſtantly think 
that in which is leaſt natural. A citizen is no ſvon- 
er proprietor of a couple of yews, but he entertains 
thoughts of erecting them into giants, like thoſe of 
Guild-hall. I know an eminent cook, who beautited 
his country-ſeat with a coronation dinner in greens, 
where you fee the champion flouriſhing on borſeback at 
one end of the table, and the queen in perpetual youth 
at the other. 

For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of this 
curious taſte, I ſhall here publiſh a catalogue of greens 
to be diſpoſed of by an eminent town-pardiner, who 
has lately applied to me upon this head. He iepreient, 
that for the advancement of a politer fort ot organe 
in the villas and gardens adjacent to this great city, and 
in order to diſtinguiſi thoſe places frora the racre bar. 


barous countries of groſs nature, the world itands much 
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in need of a virtuoſo gardener who has a turn to ſculp- 
ture, and is thereby capable of improving upon the an- 
cients of his profeſſion in the imagery of ever-greens. 
My correſpondent is arrived to ſuch perfection, that he 
cuts family rene of men, women or children. Any 
ladies that pleaſe may have their own effigies in myrtle, 
or their huſbands in horn-beam. He is a puritan wag, 
and never fails, when he ſhows his garden, to repeat 
that paſſage in the Pſalms, ** Thy wife ſhall be as the 
« fruitful vine, and thy children as olive branches round 
« thy table.” I ſhall proceed to his catalogue, as he 
ſent it for my recommendation. 

Adam and Eve in yew; Adam a little ſhattered by 
the fall of the tree of knowledge in the great ſtorm ; 
Eve and the ft t very flouriſhing. 

The tower of Babel, not yet finiſhed, 

St. George in box; his arm ſcarce long enough, but 
will be in a condition to ſtick the dragon by next April. 

A green dragon of the ſame, with a tail of ground- 
ivy for the preſent. | 

N. B. Theſe two not to be fold ſeparately. 

Edward the Black Prince in Cypreſs. 

N. lauruſtine bear in bloſſom, with a juniper hunter in 
ies. 

A pair of 2 ſtunted, to be ſold cheap. . 

A queen Elizabeth in phylyrza, a little inclining to 
the green ſickneſs, but of full growth. 

Another queen Elizabeth in myrtle, which was very 
forward, but miſcarried by being too near a ſavine. 

An old maid of honour in wormwood. 

A topping Ben Johnſon in laurel. | 

ivers eminent modern poets in bays, ſomewhat 
blighted, to be diſpoſed of, a pennyworth. 

A quick ſet hog ſhot up into a porcupine, by its being 
5 0 a week in rainy weather. 

lavender pig with ſage growing in his belly. 

Noah's ark ln holly, ſtanding on the mount ; the ribs 
alittle damaged for want of water. 


A pair of maidenheads in fir, in great forwardneſs. 
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Salve Pzoniz largitor nobilis undr, * 
Salve Dardanii gloria magna ſoli: on 
Publica morborum requies, commune medentum qua 
Auxilium, præſens numen, inempta ſalus. Cr Aud, and 
ture 
Hail, greateſt good Dardanian fields beſtow, that 
At whoſe command Pzonian waters flow, bull 
Unpurchas'd health ! that doſt thy aid impart _ 
Both to the patient, and the doctor's art! * 
hath 


N publick afſemblies there are generally ſome envious 
' ſplenetick people, who having no merit to procure hic 
reſpect, are cver finding fault with thoſe who diltinguiſh — 


themſelves. This happens more frequently at thoſe * 

places, where this ſeaſon of the year calls perſons of 950 
both ſexes together for their health. I have had reams ien 
of letter: from Bath, Epſom, "Tunbridge, and St. We. ly 


nefrede's well; wherein I could obſerve that a concem Na 
for honour and virtue proceeded from the want of health, P 
beauty, or fine petticoats, A lady who ſubſcribes her- 
ſelf Eudoſia, writes a bitter invective againſt Chloe the 
celebrated dancer, but I have learned, that ſhe herſelf 
| is lame of the rheumatiſm. Another, who hath been a 
| prude, ever ſince ſhe had the ſmall-pox, is very bitter 
againſt the coquettes and their indecent airs ; and a 
ſharp wit hath ſent me a keen epigram againſt the game. 
ſters; but I took notice, that it was not written upon 

gilt paper. a 3 

Having had ſeveral ſtrange pieces of intelligence 
from the Bath; as, that more conſtitutions were weak- 
| ened there than repaired ; that the phyſicians were not 
more buſy in deſtroying old bodies, than the young fel- 
lows in producing new ones; with ſeveral other com- 
mon-; place ſtrokes of rallery: I reſolved to look upon the 


company there, as I returned lately out of the ron 
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It was a great jeſt to ſee ſuch a grave ancient perſon, as 
Lam, in an embroidered cap and brocade night-gown. 
But, beſides the neceflity of complying with the cuſtom, 
by theſe means I paſſed undi covered, and had a pleaſure 1 
much covet, of being alone in a crowd. It was no lit- 
tle ſatisfaction to me, to view the mixt maſs of all ages 
and dignities upon a level, partaking of the ſame bene- 
fits of nature, and mingling in the ſame diverſions. I 
ſometimes entertained myſelt by obſerving what a large 
quantity of ground was hid under ſpreading petticoats ; 
and what little patches of earth were covered by crea- 
tures with wigs and hats, in compariſon to thoſe ſpaces 
that were diſtinguiſhed by flounces, fringes, and fall- 
bullows. From the earth, my fancy was diverted to the 
water, where the diſtinctions of ſex and condition are 
concealed ; and where the mixture of men and women 
hath given occaſion to ſome perſons of light imagina- 
tons, to compare the Bath to the fountain of Salmacis, 
which had the virtue of joining the two ſexes into one 
perſon; or to the ſtream wherein Diana waſhed herſelf, 


erious turn, theſe healthful ſprings may rather be 
likened to the Stygian waters, which made the bo- 


of which waſhed away all pain and anguiſh in a mo- 
" nent. 
* As I have taken upon me a name which ought to 


round in humanity, 1 ſhall make it my buſineſs, in this 


per, to cool and aſſwage thoſe malignant humours of 
' © Wandal which run throughout the body of men and wo- 
men there aſſembled ; and after the manner of thoſe 


famous waters, I will endeavour to wipe away all 


bol aſperſions, to reſtore bloom and vigour to decayed 
e Wrrputations, and ſet injured characters upon their legs 

gain. I ſhall herein regulate myſelf by the example of 
dean good man, who uſed to talk with charity of the 
EY neateſt villains ; nor was ever heard to ſpeak with ri- 


el. Wo of any one, till he affirmed with ſeverity that Nero 
"" Ws a wag. | 


g's Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I ſhall 
= dot ſcruple to entertain thee with a panegyric upon the 


zaneſters, I have indeed ſpoken incautiouſly heretofore. 
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when ſhe beſtowed horas on Atteon : But by one of a 


dy myulnerable ; or to the river of Lethe, one draught 
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of that claſs of men; but 1 ſhould forfeit all titles t0 
modeſty, ſhould I any longer oppoſe the common ſenſe 
of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. Were we 
to treat all thoſe with contempt, who are the favourites 
of blind chance, few levees would be crowded. It is not 
the height of ſphere in which a man moves, but the 
manner in which he acts, that makes him truly valuable, 
When therefore I ſee a gentleman loſe his money with 
ſerenity, I recognize in him all the great qualities of 2 
philoſopher. If he ſtorms, and invokes the gods, I la. 
ment that he is not placed at the head of a regiment, 
The great gravity of the countenances round Harri. 
ſon's table, puts me in mind of a council board; and 
the indefatigable application of the ſeveral combatants, 
furniſhes me with an unanſwerable reply to thoſe gloomy 
mortals, who cenſure this as an idle life. In ſhort, { 
cannot ſee any reaſon why gentlemen ſhould be hin- 
dered from raiſing a fortune by thoſe means, which a 
the ſame time enlarge their minds. Nor ſhall I ſpeak 
diſhonourably of ſome little artifice and fineſſe uſed 
upon theſe occaſions, ſince the world is fo juſt to ary 
man who is become a poſfeſior of wealth, as not to 
reſpect him the leſs, for the methods he took to come 
by it. 

"tn conſiderations like theſe, the ladies ſhare in 
theſe diverſions. I muſt own, that I receive great ples- 
ſure in ſeeing my pretty country-women engaged in at 
amuſement which puts them upon producing fo many 
virtues. Hereby they acquire ſuch a boldneſs, as raiſe 
them near the lordly creature man. Here they art 
taught ſuch contempt of wealth, as may dilate ther 
minds, and prevent many curtain lectures. Their nau. 
ral tenderneſs is a weakneſs here eaſily unlearned; ad 
I find my ſoul exalted, when I ſee a lady ſacrifice the 
fortune of her children with as little concern as 4 
Spartan or a Roman dame. In ſuch a place as the Batt 
I might urge, that the caſting of a die is indeed th: 
propereſt exerciſe for a fair creature to aſſiſt the w# 
ters ; not to mention the opportunity it gives to diſplay 
the well-turned arm, and to ſcatter to advantage tt 
rays of the diamond. But I am ſatisfied, that tl 
gameſter-ladies have ſurmounted the little vanities d 
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ſhewing their beautv, which they ſo ſar neglect, as to 
throw their features into violent diſtortions, and wear 
away their lillies and roſes in tedious watching, and 


reſtleſs lucubrations. I thould rather obſerve that their 


chief paſſion is an emulation of manhood, which I am 
the more inclined to believe, becauſe, in ſpite of all 
ſlanders, their confidence in their virtue keeps them up 
all night, with the moit dangerous creatures of 'our ſex, 
It is to me an undoubted argument of their eaſe of con- 
ſcience, that they go duettiy from church to the gaming- 
table; and ſo highly reverence play, as to make it a 
at part of their exerciſe on Sundays. 

The Mater Poets are an innocent tribe, and deſerve 
all the encouragement I can give them. It would be 
barbarous to treat thoſe authors with bitterneſs, who 
never write out of the ſeaſon, and whoſe works are uſe- 
ful viith the waters. I made it my care therefore to ſweet- 
en ſome four criticks who were ſharp upon a few ſon- 
nets, which, to ſpeak in the language of the Bath, were 
mere alkalies. I took particular notice of a lenitive 
electuary, which was wrapped up in ſome of theſe gentle 
compoſitions ; and am perſuaded that the pretty one 


who took it, was as much relieved by the cover as the 


medicine. There are a hundred general topicks put 
into metre every year, viz. © Ihe lover is inflamed in 
“ the water, or, he finds his death where he ſought 
« his cure; or, the nymph feels her own pain, with- 
out regarding her lover“ torment.” Theſe being for 
ever repeated, have at preſzut a very good effect; and 
a phyſician aſſures me, that laudanum is almoſt out of 

doors at the Bath. | 
The phyſicians here are very numerous, but very 
good- natured. Lo theſe charitable gentlemen I owe, 
that I was cured, in a week's time, of more diſtempers 
than I ever had in my life, [They had almoſt killed me 
with their humanity. A learned fellow-lodger pre- 
(cribed me a Lite gen, at my firſt coming, to keep 
yp my ſpirits; and the next morning I was ſo much 
cnuvened by another, as to have an order to bleed for my 
tever. I was proffered a cure for the ſcurvy by a third, 
aud had a recipe for the dropiy gratis before night. 
Q3 In 
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In vain did I modeſtly decline theſe favours ; for | waz 
awakened early in the morning by an apothecary, Who 
brought me a doſe from one of my well-wiſhers, | 
paid him, but withal told him ſeverely, that 1 never 
took phyfick. My landlord hereupon took me for an 
Italian merchant that ſuſpected poiſon ; but the apo. 
thecary, with more ſagacity, gueſed that I was certain- 
ly a phyſician myſelf. E 

The oppreſſion of civilities which I underwent fron; 
the ſage gentlemen of the faculty, frightened me from 
making ſuch inquiries into the nature of theſe ſprings, 
as would have furniſhed out a nobler entertainment up- 
on the Bath, than the looſe hints I have now thrown 
together. Every man who hath received any benekt 
there, ought, in proportion to his abilities, to imvrove, 
adorn, or recommend it. A prince ſhould found hoſpi- 
tals, the noble and rich may diffuſe their ample chari— 
ries. Mr. 'lompion gave a clock to the Bath, and! 
Neſtor Ironſide have dedicated a Guardian. 


CCS 


N® 195, Trursbay, October t. 


Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 
Vias, En. 6. v. 664. 


Who rais'd by merit an immortal name. 


HE noble genius of Virgil would have been 
exalted ſtill higher, had he had the advantage 

of chriſtianity. According to our ſcheme gf thoughts, 
if the word Memores in the front of this paper 
were changed into Similes, it would have very much 
heightened the motive to virtue in the reader. To 
do good and great actions merely to gain reputation, 
and tranſmit a name to poſterity, is a vicious appetite, 
and will certainly inſnare the perſon who is moved by it, 
on ſome occaſions, into a falſe delicacy for fear of re- 
proach ; and at others, into artifices which taint his 
mind, though they may enlarge his fame. The endea- 
our 
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your to make men like you, rather than mindful of you, 
js not ſubject to ſuch ill conſequences, but moves with 
its reward in its own hand; or, to ſpeak more in the 
language of the world, a man with this aim is as hap» 
as a man in an office, that is paid out of money 
under his own direction. There have been very worthy 
examples of this ſelf-denying virtue among us in this 
nation ;- but I do not know of a nobler example in this 
taſte, than that of the late Mr. Boyle, who founded a 
lecture for the Proof of the Chriſtian Religion, againſt 
« atheiſts, and other notorious infidels,” The reward 
of perpetaal memory amongſt men, which might poſli- 
bly have ſome ſhare in this fablime charity, was certain- 
ly confidered but in a ſecond degree; and Mr, Boyle 
had it in his thoughts to make men imitate him as well 
as ſpeak of him, when he was gone off our (tage. 
Ihe world has received much good from this inſtitu - 


tion, and the noble emulation of great men on the in- 


exhauſtible ſubje a of rhe eſſence, praiſe and attributes 
of the Deity, has had the natural effect, which always 
attends this kind of contemplation, to wit, that he Wg 
writes upon it with a ſincere heart, very eminently ex- 
cels whatever he has produced on any other occaſion. 
It eminently appears from this obſervation, that a paiti- 
cular bleſſing has been b-!towed on this lecture. 1h 
great philoſopher provided tor us, after his death, an 
employment not only ſuitable to our condition, but to 
his own at the ſame time. It is a fight fit for angels, 
to behold the benefactor and the perſons obliged, not 


only in different places, but under different beings, em- 


ployed in the ſame work. 

his worthy man ſtudied nature, and traced all her 
ways to thoſe of her unſearchable author. When he 
had found him, he gave this bounty for the praiſe and 
contemplation of him. To one who has not run thro? 
regular courſes of philoſophical inquiries, (the other 
learned labourers in this vineyard will forgite me) I 
cannot but principally recommend the book, inti:led, 
Phyſico-Theology. Printed for William Innys in St. 
Paul's Church-yard. 

It is written by Mr. Derham, rector of Upminſter 
in Eſſex. I do not know what Upminſter is worth; bu: 
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J am ſure, had I the beſt living in England to give, | 
thould not think the addition of it ſufficient acknow. 
ledgment of his merit, eſpecially ſince I am informed, 
that the ſimplicity of his life is agreeable to his uſeful 
knowledge and learning. 

The praiſe of this author ſeems to me to be the preat 
perſpicuity and method which render his work intelli- 
g:ble and pleaſing to people who are ſtrangers to ſuch 
inquiries, as well as to the learned. It is a very deſirable 
entertainment to find occaſions of pleaſure and fatis- 
taction in thoſe objects and occurrences which we have 
ail our lives, perhaps, overlooked, or beheld without 
exciting any reflexions that made us wiſer or happier, 
The plain good man does, as with a wand, ſhew us the 
wonders and ſpectacles in all-nature, and the particular 
capacities with which all living creatures are endowed 
for their ſeveral ways of life; how the organs of crea- 
tures are made according to their different 1 in which 
they are to move and provide for themſelves and fami- 
lies; whether they are to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to fly, 
to walk ; whether they are to inhabit the bowels of the 
earth, the coverts of the wood, the muddy or clear 
ftreams, to howl in foreſts, or converſe in cities, All 
lite from that of a worm to that of a man 1s explained; 
and as I may fo ſpeak, the wondrous works of the crea- 
tion, by the obſervations of this author, lie before us 
as objects that create love and admiration, which, with- 
out ſuch explications, ſtrike us only with confuſion and 
amazement. | 

The man who, before he had this book, dreſſed and 
went out to loiter and gather up ſomething to entertain a 
mind too vacant, no longer needs news to give himſelf 
amuſement ; the very air he breathes ſuggeſts abundant 
matter for his thoughts. He will confider that he has 
begun an ther day of life, to breathe with all other 
creatures in the ſame maſs of air, vapours and clouds, 
which ſurround our globe; and of all the numberle!s 
animals that live by receiving ——— life, or ra. 
ther momentary and new reprieves from death, at their 
noſtrils, he only ftands erect, conſcious and contempha- 
tive of the benefaction. 


A man 
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A man who is not capable of philoſophical reflexions 
from his own education, will be as much pleaſed as 
with any other good news which he has not before 
heard. The agitations of the wind, and the falling of 
the rains, are what are abſolutely neceſſary for his wel- 
fare and accommodation. This kind of reader will be- 
hold the light with a new joy, and a ſort of reaſonable 
rapture. He will be led from the appendages which 
attend and ſurround our globe, to the contemplation of 
the globe itſelf, the diſtribution of the earth and wa- 
ters, the variety and quantity of all things provided for 
the uſes of our world : 't hen will his contemplation, 
which was too diffuſed and general, be let down to par- 
ticulars, to different foils and moulds, to the beds of 
minerals and ſtones into caverns and volcanos, and then 
again to the tops of mountains, and then again to the 
helds and valleys. 
When the author has acquainted his reader with the 
place of his abode, he informs him of his capacity to- 
make himſelf eaſy and happy in it by the gift of ſenſes, 
by their ready organs, by ihewing him the ſtructure of 
thoſe organs, the diſpoſition of the ear for the receipt of 
ſounds, of the noſtril for ſmell, the tongue for taſte, the 
nerves to avoid harms by our feeling, and the eye by 
our ſight. 

The whole work is concluded (as it is the ſum of fif- 
teen ſermons in proof of the exiſtence of the Deity) with 
reflexions which apply each dittin& part of it to an end, 
for which the author may hope to be rewarded with an 
immortality much more to be deſired, than that of re- 
imaining in eternal honour among all the ſons of men. 
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CTIVE parts of mankind compared with the 

ſpeculative, Number 130. 

Adamites, a ſect fo called, N. 133. 

Advertiſement about a modeſty-piece, N. 145. About 
the Examiner, 170. 

Alehouſe-keeper, an elegant one on the road to Hamp- 
ſtead, N. 144. | 

Alexander's letter to Ariſtotle, N. 111. 

All for Love (tragedy of) faulty, and in what, N. 110, 

Allegory, directions for uſing it, N. 152. 

Alnareſchin, the Great, king of Perſia, ps ſtory, N. 167. 

Alphonſo, (ftory of) as told by Strada's Lucan, N. 119. 

Anacreon's inſtructions to a painter to paint his miſtreſs, 
N. 168. 

Anaximander, his ſaying upon being laughed at, N. 135, 

Androcles, the ſtory of him and the lion, N. 139. 

Anceſtry renders the good only illuſtrious, N. 122. To 
value one's ſelf upon it ridiculous, 137. Jo be ve- 
nerated, ibid. 

Anger, a definition of it, N. 129. Its ill conſequences, 
ibid. 

Annihilation, a dull and phlegmatick thought, N. 89. 

Ants, their way of neſting in Siam, N. 157. and clſe- 
where, ibid. A letter about them, 160. 

Ancient authors, how diſtinguiſhed in Strada's prolu- 
fon, N. 119. 

Ariſtotle, his contempt of cenſure, N. 135. 

Art, thoſe that are capable of it moſt tond of nr ture, 
N. 173. 
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Aſtronomy, the ſtudy of it recommended, N. 169. 

Atalantis, (author ot) to whom akm, N. 107. 

Athaliah of Racine, ſome parts of it ſublime, N. 117. 

Attraction between bodies, N. 126. 

Auguſtus, Virgil's praiſes of him, N. 138. 

Aurelia, a dream that ſhe had a window in her breaſt, 
and what was in it, N. ic6. 


Aurengezebe, (tragedy of) faulty, and in what, N. 110. 


B. 
B AT H, cuſtoms of that place, N. 174. Praiſes of 


the waters, ibid. 
Beauty at war with fortitude, N. 152, 
Bias's ſaying of calumny, N. 135. 
Binicorn (Humphrey) his letter to the Guardian, N. 124. 
Bodkin( 1 imothy) his letter about his ſhort ſword, N. 145 
Boileau's account of the ſubiime, N. 117. 
Boſoms (naked) a grievance, N. 116. The pope's or- 
der againſt them, ibid. 118, 121. | 
Boyle, (Mr.) his virtue and generoſity, N. 175. 
Bruce (Edward lord) his challenge to Sir Edvard Sack- 
ville, N. 129 An account of the combat, 133. 
Bubnelia angry about the tucker, N. 109. 
Button (Daniel) his letter about twiiting off buttons, 
N. 85. 
1 the twiſting of them not eloquent, N. 84. 


C. 


ARE (Dorothy) her letter againt men's open 
boſom*, N. 171. 

Cenſure deſpiſed by philoſophers, N. 135. 

Challenges, ſober ones, N. 129. 

Chaplains to people of quality, to be reſpected, N. 163, 
One ill-uſed,. ibid. 

Charity-ſchools recommended, N. 1053. A virtue of 
the heart, N. 166. Neſtor Ironſide's intended cha- 
rities, ibid. 

Chaſtity in men a noble virtue, N. 123. 

China (Emperor of) honours none till they are dead, 


90. 
Chriſtian religion promotes friendſhip, N. 126. 


Chri-. 
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Chriſtians, their advantages in profeſſing the moſt excel. 
lent divine truths, 88. 

Clarina, her letter to the Guardian about the ladies 
ſcandal, N. 85. 

Claudian, Strada's, N. 115, 119. His Court of Venus, 

y 127. His Pluto's ſpeech to Proſerpine, 164, 

Cleomenes (tragedy of) faulty, and in what, N. 1 10. 

Clergy, to be conſidered as philoſophers, N. 130. 

Climate, the inconſtancy of the Britiſh one, N. 102. 

Club, the ſilent one, N. 121. 

Cockleſhells, a collection of them by the learned Phi. 
lautus, N. g5. 

Cold-Bath recommended, N. 102. 

Comet, the prodigious one in 1680, N. 103. 

Complaiſance, the benefit of it, N. 162. 

Congreve's character of Aurelia, N. 85. Of an ill cri- 

tick, N. 113. 


Conſcience to the ſoul, what health is to the body, 


N. 138. 

Coquette, how ſhe ſhould paint herſelf, N. 140. 

Countrymen mecting abroad, their familiarity, N. 126, 

Courtſhip, the extravagance of it, N. 113. 

Coxcombs (letter'd) hae to be found, N. 94. Dan- 
gerous in families, 165. 

Craſſus, a chilly old fellow, N. 102. 

Creation (works of) the divine conſideration of them, 
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Critick, his uſeleſs character, N. 83. The ſeverity of 
one on the fireworks on the Thames, 103. How he 
differs from a caviller, 110. Ihe marks of an ill 
one, 125. i 

Criticiſms on ſeveral plays, N. 110. 

Cromwell, what Monſieur Paſchal ſays of his death, 
N. 136. | 

C 3 oppos'd to wiſdom, 15 2. 

Cupid with eyes, N. 127. 


D. 


E DAL Us's letter about flying, N. 112. 
Davis (Sir George) his adventure with a lion, 


N. 146. Dead 
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Dead men only have honours in China, N. 96. 
Death compared to Proteus, N. 136. The hope of 
men in it, 169. 

Defamation, the art of it diſcovered, N. 170. 

Derham (Mr.) his excellent book, entitled, Phyſico- 
Theology, N. 175. 

Diaper, (James) his letter about Mr. Oliver Purville, 
Gent. N. 95. 

Diſtich, (Mr.) of the ſhort club, N. 108. 

Diſtreſſes imaginary, the greateſt part of man's afflicti- 
on, N. 162. 

Ditton and Whiſton, their letter about the longitude, 
N. 107. 

b what he ſaid of the rich and poor, N. 94. to 
one who ſlandered him, 135. 

Don Sebaſtian (tragedy of) a and in what, N. 110. 

Dream of Aurelia, N. 106. of a Spaniard concerning 
death, 136. of the puniſhment of the idle in the in- 
fernal regions, 158. 

Dreſs, precautions about it, N. 149. Genius diſcovered 
in it, ibid. Compared to epick poetry, ibid. 

Dryden's Virgil faulty, N. 86. A blunder of his, 110. 
Wrong in his ſentiments, ibid. 

Duelling to be aboliſhed, N. 129. 

Dump (Goody) her letter to the Guardian, N. 132. 

Dunkirk, animadverſions on the memorials againſt de- 
moliſhing it, N. 128. A letter about it, 131. 


E. 


AR-RING (Nicholas, Eſq;) his letter about his 
E ſcolding wife, N. 132. 

ducation, various errors in it, N. 94. 
Eliza, the character of a good mother, N. 150. 
Epictetus, what he ſaid of cenſure, N. 135. 
Epimetrius, his letter to the Guardian about pretty feet, 


N. 132. 


Evites, women ſo called, N. 142 


Eve's treatment of the angel in Milton, N. 138. 
Evergreen (Anthony) his letter about the Evites, N. 142, 
Examiner, his in ſolence to a biſhop of the church of Eng- 
land, N. 90. Writes in defence of popery, ibid. an 
: incorrigible 
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incorrigible creature, ibid. His knack at finding out 
treaſon, 160. has no talent for panegyrick, 170. 


F. 


\AMILY (head of) the danger when bad, N. 165. 
F A good mittreſs deſcribed in the Proverbs, 168. 
Fear of God, all fortitude founded upon it, N. 117, 
Figleaf (Leonella) her letter about modeſty-pieces, N. 

118, 

Fireworks, fine ones on the Thames, N. 103. Finer in 

Italy, 1bid. 

Florella angry about the tucker, N. 109. 

Flying (art of) a humour in King Charles the Secon'; 
reign, N. 112. - 

Fortitude at war with beauty, N. 152. 

Foundlings, no due proviſion for them, N. 105. 

8 (palace of) deſcribed, N. 101. 

France, a tour there, N. 100. Court of, ic. 

Frank Foreſight, his good huſbandry, N. 147. 

French, their humanity, N. 101. Their poverty and 

mirth, ibid. Courteous and talkative, 104. 

French trade proved to be prejudicial to England, N. 170. 
Free-thinkers no friends to liberty, N. 83. Their ab- 
ſurdities, ibid. Conſiderations offered to them on the 
being of a God, 88. They contribute to idolatry, ibid. 
Their affection to ſingularity condemned, 89. Are 
like the Sadducees, 93. Worſe than papiſts, ibid. Ac- 
cuſe the chriſtian religion as defective in friendſhip, 
126. To be conſidered as Automata, 130. Their 
hateful character, 169. 
Friendſhip promoted by the chriſtian religion, N. 126. 


G. 


ALANTRY between a footman and a maid- 
ſervant, N. 87. Low galantry, ibid. A precau- 
tion againſt it, 123. 

Gardens, fine ones, not ſo ſine as nature, N. 173. That 

of Alcinous out of Homer, ibid. 
Gaming among the ladies a grievance, N. 120. IIl conſe- 
quences. of it, ibid. A panegyric on 9 74. 
enius 
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Nine 


Genius neceſſary to dreſs well, N. 149. 
Gentlemen in what really ſuperior to mechanicks, N. 


130. 

bent, the unity of it, N. 88. Its attributes and 

wer, ibid. A juſt and amiable idea of it, ibid. 

Goldfinch, a beau, N. 125. | 

Grave-Digger in Hamlet, the humour of the charaQer, 
N. 144. 

8 curious collection to be ſold, N. 173. 

Guardian, bis opinion of twiſting off buttons, and other 
geſticulations in oratory, N. 84. His letter to a vir- 
tuous and worthy youth, 90. The uſe of his paper, 98. 


H. 


APPPINESS, the mind reſtleſs after it, N. 83. 
Helim the Perſian, the great phyſician, N. 167. 

Hiſtory of a Greek Poet, N. 141. 

Honour oppoſed to pride, N. 152. A diſcourſe upon true 
honour, 161. What Juba ſays of it in Cato, ibid. 

Honours, the intereſt and duty of nations to beſtow them 
on merit, N. 96. 

Horſe, Homer's deſcription of one, N. 86. That in Job 
better than Homer's, or Virgil's, ibid. Oppian's, ibid. 
by Mr. Pope, ibid. by Lucan, ibid. 

Humour, the Engliſh dittinguiſh'd by it, N. 144. 

Hunting, a poem in praiſe of it, N. 125. 

Hypocriſy rebuked by our Saviour, N. 93. 


I. 


DLENESS, the vice of it, N. 131. Puniſked in 
the infernal regions, 158. 
Idolatry, a fottiſh worſhip, N. 88. 
Immortality contemplated with joy, N. 89. Proofs of 
it, ibid. Further proofs, 93. 
Job (Book of) fine painting in it, N. 86. The de- 
ſcription of a horſe there, better than Homer's or Vir- 
ils, ibid. 
Ironkde (Neſtor) his letter to the Pope, N. 140. His 


intended chariies when he ſtudied the philoſophers 
ſtone, 166. 


Ironſide 
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Ironſide (Mrs. Martha) her character and love of an- 


ceſtry, N. 137. 
Ironſide, akin to the Bickerſtaſts, N. 98. Neſtor, Eſq; 


a piece of true tempered S/ee/, 102. 
Juſtice (lord chief) his 1 N. 99. 
Juſtice, the greateſt of all virtues, N. 9g. 


K. 


JF NOWLEDGE, purſuits of it recommended 
to youth, N. 111. 


L. 


A DIES, the conveniencies of their gaming, N. 1-4, 
L Lais, hiſtory abuſes her, N. 85. 
Laudanum out of doors at the Bath, and why, N. 174. 
Land-Bank, project of, N. 107. 

Learning the ſource of wealth and honours, N. 111. 
Proper for women, 155. 

Leo (pope Xth) his entertainment of the poets, N. 115, 

Leo the 2d, his letter to the Guardian, N. 124. 

Letter from Alexander to Ariſtotle, N. 111. 

Letter from Miſochiroſophus about the eloquence of twiſt- 
ing off buttons, N. 84. From Daniel Button on that 
Subject, 85. From Clarina about ſcandal among tlie 
Ladies, ibid. From John Lizard upon the Claſſicks, 80. 
About the inſolence of the Examiner, 9o. From the 
Guardian to a virtuous and worthy youth, ibid. About 
men of low ſtature, ga, 92. Concerning the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, 93. and hypocrify, ibid. From 
James Diaper, Philautus, Umbra and the Prompter, gz. 
From Simon Softly, 97. From France to the Guardian, 
101, 104. From Peter Puzzle, 106. From a nomen 
clator, 107. From Ditton and Whiſton about the longi- 
tude, ibid. About the Tall Club, 108. About the tuck- 
er, 109. Another, ibid. From Dædalus, 112. About 
wedding clothes, 113. About petticoats, 114. From 
a quaker about naked breaſts, 116. From Leonella 
Figleaf on the ſame ſubject, 118, 121. From Jackail 
and others about the lion, ibid. About the ladie 


gaming, 120. From Ned Mum, about the Silent 
| Club, 


ſq; 
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Club, 121. From a mother to a lord that had de- 
floured her daughter, 123. From Leo the Second to 
be a ſub-lion to the Guardian, 124. From Hum. Bi- 
nicorn, ibid. wich ſome Engliſh lyricks, ibid. From an 
Engliſh tory about the demolition of Dunkirk, 128, 
131. with challenges and anſwers, 129. From a 
ſick gentleman, 1:2. From a gentleman who had 
a ſcolding wife, ibid. From Goody Dump and 
Ruth Prim, ibid. From Epimetrius, ibid. with the 
hiſtory of lions, 139. From Neſtor Ironſide to 
the pope, 140. From Ruſtifides about Maſke- 
rades, 142. From Anthony Evergreen about the 
Evites, ibid. From Tom Swagger to old Teſty, 145. 
From Timothy Bodkin, upon his receiving a challenge, 
ibid. The anſwer, ibid. From Jonathan Ringwood 
about his ſon Jack's Temple education, 151. From 
Lucifer with a deſcription of the French ambaſlador's 
maſkerade, 154. with the ſtory of R——T 
and his proud miſtreſs, 159. From Will. Waſp, 160. 
About ants, ibid. From a noblezan's chaplain who 
was ill uſed, 163. From 'Thomas White about the 


NN ſtone, 166. From Mr. Steele about 


Dunkirk, 168. Againſt the French trade, 170. About 
the lion's pantry, 171. and open breaſts, ibid. 

Lewis the XIVth. renowned for inviolable keeping of 
treaties, N. 128. 

Liberty, the generoſity of its principle, N. 83. Free- 
thinkers enemies to it, ibid. 

Lingerers deſcribed, N. 131. An account of two diffe- 
rent ones, ibid. 

Lion (Ironſide's) ſet up at Button's Coffee-houſe, N. 98, 
114, 124. Scandalous reports of him, 134. Hiſtory 
of the lion, 139. Button's lion's nativity calculated, 
140. Sir George Davis's, 141. 


Little men, a club of them, N. gi. 


Lizard, lady and daughters, how they work and read, 
N. 15 5. 

Lizard John) his letter to the Guardian upon the 
Claſſicks, N. 86. 

Lizard (Tom) the clown, his character, N. 162. 

Longinus's beſt rule for the ſublime, N. 152. 

Longitude, diſcovery of it, N. 107. L 
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IN. 


Love, perſonated by ambition and avarice, N. 152. 

Lucan, Strada's, N. 115, 119. 

Lucifer's. deſcription of a maſkerade at the French am. 
baflador's, N. 154. 

Lucretius, Strada's, N. 115, 119. 

Luſt oppoſed to modeſty, N. 152. 

Lycurgus, his character that of a good maſter, N 87 

the Spartan's good laws for matrimony, N. 108. 

Lyricks, Engliſh, very fine, N. i124. 


M. 
. 
M CHINES, the Free-thinkers ſuch, N. 1 30. 
a 


Martial s verſes on a country-ſeat. N. 173. 
ſkerades, a letter againſt them, N. 142. Lucifer": 
deſcription of one at the French ambaſſador's, N. 154. 
Mathematicks, the uſefulneſs of them, N. 130 


Matrimoay, extravagant expences after entering upon 


it cenſured, N. 147. 

Mechanicks, in v*:at really inſerior to gentlemen, X. 
130. 

Medzs, modern, an error in diſtributing them, N. 96. 

Meliſſa and Polydore, their ſtory, N. 85. 

Memoirs of a French nobleman, relating to his difco- 
vering of his children, N. 150. 

Memorial from Dunkirk aniwered, 128. 

Milton, his deſcription of Eve's treating the angel, 
N. 138. 

Mind, * after happineſs, N. 83. The attraction 
of it, 126. 

Miſers not happy in their riches, N. £3. 

Miſochiroſophus, his letter to the Guardian about twiſt- 
ing off buttons, N. 84. 

Modeſty, loſt, N. 87. Its charms, 100. Oppos'd to 
luſt, 152. 

Modeſty- pieces laid aſide, N. 118. One loſt, 145. 

More, (Sir Thomas) his Poem about the choice of a wie, 

. $03. 

Mortality (bill of) out of the country, N. 136. 

Motteux's unicorn, N. 114. | 

Mum (Ned) his letter about the ſilent club, N. 121. 
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N. 


ECK (women's) immodeſtihy expoſed, N. 100. 
109, 118, 121. 


Nomenclators, a ſet of men in Rome ſo called, N. 107. 
A male and female one in London, ibid. 


0. 


DDITIES, Engliſh famous for them, N. 144. 
Oedipus (tragedy of) faulty and in what, N. 110. 

Oppian, his deſcription of a war-horſe,N. 86. 

Oratory, an odd kind of it condemned, N. $4. 

Ovid, Strada's, N. 122. 


4 


AINT ING in poetry, what it is, N. 86. 
Palaces, the French king's very fine, N. 101. 
Pandemonium, (Milton's) to be repreſented in fire-works, 
N. 103. | 
Parents, their love for their children conſider'd, N. 150. 
Paſchal (Monfieur) his obſervation on Cromwell's death, 
N. 136. 
Patch (parſon) why ſo called, N. 116. 
Patience oppoſed to ſcorn, N. 152. 
Pedantical veneration for Greek and Latin, condemned, 


— foldier, his crime and puniſhment, N. 99. 
——-ultan, his juſtice, ibid. 

Petticoats, a grievance, N. 114. 

Phznomena of nature imitated by art, N. 103. 
Philautus, and his cockleſhells, affronted, N. 95. 


Philoſophical ſtudies recommended, as they relate to di- 


vinity, N. 175. 
Philogram's letter about ſpeech, N. 172. 
Phyſicians never take phyſick, N. 174. 
Picts, the women adviſed to imitate them, N. 140. 
Piſmires, the nation of them deſcribed, N. 153. 
Plain (Tom) his letter about petticoats, N. 114. 


Plato 
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Plato, his anſwer to a ſcandalous report of him, N. gz. 
What he ſaid of cenſure, 135. 

Poet (Greek) his hiſtory, N. 141. 

Poetry compared with dreſs, N. 149. 

Poets (tragick) errors committed by them, N. 110. 

Polydore and Meliſſa, their ſtory, N. 85. 

Poor and rich, what Diogenes ſaid of them, N. gi. 

Pope, (Mr.) his deſcripuon of a war-horſe, N. 86. 

Popes, the Leos the beſt, and the Innocents the wort, 
N. 114. 

8 the regard we ſhould have to it, N. 138. 

Poſture-maſter, his frolicks, N. 102. 

Praiſe grateful to human nature, N. 35. 

Pride oppoſed to honour, N. 152. The vice of it, 153. 

Prieſt, reſpect due to the title, N. 1 30. 

Prim (Ruth) her letter to the Guardian, N. 132. 

Prior's character of an imperfect beauty, N. 85. 

Project for medals, given to the late miniſtry, N. 96, 
Of Land-bank and reformation of manners, 107. 

Proluſion of Strada, on the ſtile of the poets, N. 115, 
119, 122. 

Wend of Solomon, concerning a good miſtreſs of a 
family, N. 168. 

Proteus, Death compared to him, N. 136. 

Prudes, how they ſhould paint themſelves, N. 140. 

Puzzle (Peter) his dream, N.{106. . | 

Pythagoras, his own learning and that of his family, 


a 305. 
Q 

QUAINT moraliſts, a ſaying of theirs, N. 135. 
R. 


AK E his character, N. 131. 
Recluſe, his character, N. 131. 


Reformation of manners, project of, N 107. 

Repartee, a quick one in parliament, N. 137. : 

Ringwood (Jack) his Temple education, N. 151. His 
millener and ſhoe-maker's bill, ibid. 

Roarings of Button's lion, N. 121. 

Rocheſter (Biſhop of) his definition of wit, ** by 
OICOM- 
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Roſcommon (earl of) his rule for tranſlation, N « 164, 


. 'Ruſtiſides, his letter about maſkerades, N. 142. 


8. 


ACK VILLE, (Sir Edward) his anſwer to the 
lord Bruce's challenge, N. 129. His account of 
the combat, 133. 
Sadducees, like our Free-thinkers, N. 93. 
Santon Barſiſa, his hiſtory out of the Turkiſh tales, 
N. 148. 
Fae ag the Perſian, an inſtance of his complaiſance, 
N. 162. 
Scandal, a vice of the ladies, N. 85. 
Scorn, oppoſed to patience, N. 152. 
Servants, the duty of maſters towards them, N. 85. 
Sexes, the comparative perfections of them, N. 152. At 
war, ibid. reconciled by virtue and love, ibid. 
Shame (publick) the uſe of it, N. gs. 
Short (Bob) his letters about his club, N. g1, 92. 
Short club) its foundation, N. g1, gz. 
Sickneſs, its effect on the mind, 131. 
Sigonia (John) his ſtory, N. 104. Fights his brother 
Briant unknown to him, ibid. 
Silvio, his bill of coſt in courting Zelinda, N. 97. 
Sloth, the vice of it, N. 131. 
Small-coal man, his maſical talent, N. 144. 
Snow, artificial, before the French King, N. 103. 
Socrates, his contempt of cenſure, N. 1 35. 
Softly (Simon) very ill uſed by a widow, N. g7. 
Solomon's choice of wiſdom, N. 111. 
Sophia, her charaQter, N. 147. 
South (Dr.) 11 ſermon on a good conſcience, N. 1 


Speculative part of mankind compared with the active, 
N. 130. 


Speech, 15 diſcourſe of it, N. 172. 

Spring, verſes on it, N. 125. 

Statius, Strada's, N. 122. 

Statutes for the ſhort Club, N. 91, 92, 

Steele (Richard) his letter about 8 N. 168. 

Swagger (Tom) his letter to old Teſty, N. 145. At- 
fronted, N. 171. 

1 Strada, 
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Strada, his excellent proluſion, N. 115, 119, 122. 
Swords, the immoderate length of them condemned, 
N. 143, 145 ; 
Sublime, Boileau's notes on Longinus's, N. 117. Lon- 
ginus's belt rule for it, 152. 


1. 


AL. L. Club, N. 108. R 
| Temple education, an inſtance of it, N. 151, 
.. 


mple (Sir William) his account of Engliſh humour, N. 
144. What he ſays of Homer's garden of Alcinous, 17. 


Teraminta, angry about the tucker, N. 109. Like a 
wWagtail, 125. 


Terrible Club, N. 143. 

Thrift (Generoſity) his letter againſt the French trade, 
170. 

Time not to be ſquandered, N. 158. 


Timogenes, the character of a man of falſe honour, 
N. 161. 


Timoleon, his piety, N. 117. 
Tiptoe (Tom) ſome account of him, N. gz. 
Topknot (Dr.) a divine fo called, N. 116. 


Toty (Engliſh) his letter about demoliſhing Dunkirk, 
N. 128. Another, 131. 


Trade with France, prejudicial to England, N. 170. 
Tranſlation, rules for it, N. 164. 


Tremble (Fon the quaker) his latter about naked 
breaſts, N. 116. 


Truelove (Tom) the character of a good huſband, N. 113, 

Tucker, laid aſide by the ladies, N. 100. They are of- 
fended, 109, 118, 121. the immodeſty of it, 134, 
140, 145. 

Tuck (Tim) of the ſhort Club, ſome account of him, 
N. 92. 


Tugghe (Sieur of Dunkirk) his impudence, N. 128. 
Tutors, ill paid and ill uſed, N. 94. 


V. 


ARIE TV, the ſweets of it, N. 138. 
Venus, (the court of) a poem, N. 127. 


< < 
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Verſailles deſcribed, N. 101. | 

Verſes on the ſpring, N. 125. The court of Venus, 127. 
Of Eve treating the angel, 138. a tranſlation of Vir- 
gil, ibid. On wit, 141. Lord Roſcommon's of breed- 
ing of youth, 151. Out of Cato, 161. On tranſla- 
tion, 164. Out of Claudian, ibid. Out of Anacreon, 
168. On the art of writing, 172. Homer's garden 
of Alcinous, 173. 

Virgil, Strada's, N. 115, 122. His praiſe of Auguſtus, 
138. 

Virgins, the great wickedneſs of deflouring them, 
N. 123. 82 

Umbra's etter about publick fhame, N. gz. 

Univerfity-education, errors in it, N. 94. 


W. 


AGTAILS, their way of courting, N. 125. 
Weather (fine,) the pleaſure of it, N. 125, 

Wedding- clothes, a letter about it, N. 113. 

Whiſton and Ditton, their letter about the longitude, 
N. 107. 

White (Thomas) his letter about the philoſophers ſtone, 
N. 166. 

Wilkins (biſhop) his art of flying, N. 112. 

Wiſdom, Solomon's choice of it, N. 111. Oppoſed to 
cunning, 152. 

Wiſeacre (ſquire) what was his ruin, N. 147. 

Wit, the biſhop of Rocheſter's definition of it, N. 141. 
By the author of ſome excellent paſtorals, ibid. 

Women ſhould have learning, 155. 


Writing, (the art of) Verſes upon it by a lady, N. 172, 
X. 
XENOPHON''s viſion, N. 111. 
. 
Z ELIN DA, hoy generous ſhe was to Silvio, N. 9e. 


F 


